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NOW READY 


THE CHILD AND CHILDHOOD IN FOLK-THOUGHT 


(THE CHILD 1N PRIMITIVE CULTURE) 
By 
ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark University; sometime Fellow in Modern Languages in University College, Toronto; Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation tor the Advancement of Science, etc , etc. 8vo, cloth. $73.00. 


New Book by Mahaffy. New Book by Professor Sayce. 
The Empire of the Ptolemies The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos 
By |. P. MAHAFFY, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin: Hon. Fellow of By the Rev. A. H. SAyYcE, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 12mo, 
Queen’ s College, Oxford : author of ** Prolegomena of Ancient History,” cloth, $2.00. 
**Social Lite in Greece trom Homer to Menander,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 


$3.50. 


NEW POEMS BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED OR UNCOLLECTED 
Edited by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI 


With a Portrait reproduced from a Pencil Drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
Large-paper Edition of 1o0o Numbered copies printed on Hand-made paper. $3.50. net. 


*,*** | resolved to put into print janv verses of hers which I could find, such as would sustain her poetical reputation, or be of substantial int *rest as showing the 
growth of her mind. 1! looked carefully through the materials which she had left behind ner; found many things which I remembered, and others of which I knew little 
or nothing; and perceived that the amount of her unpublished verse was considerably in excess of what I had surmised. [he result is that I now present to the reader 
a rather large volume, and not,as I expected, a small one.””—/re/ace. 


German Songs of To-Day — The Divine Comedy of Dante. The Inferno 
Edited, with an Introduction and Literary Notes, by ALEXANDER TILLE, A version in the nine-line metre of Spenser. By GEORGE MUSGRAVE, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on the German Language and Literature in the Uni- M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
versity of Glasgow. 16mo, cloth, $1 oo. 


LIFE°OF CARDINAL MANNING 


Archbishop of Westminster. 
By EDMUND SHER!DAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. W i/h Portraits. Two vols., S8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
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The Life and Letters of 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L, LL.D. 


By W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., Dean of Winchester, author of ** The Life 
and Letters of Dean Hook,” etc. With Portraits, etc. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, $7.00. 


HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS 


By the Rev. AMory H. BRADFORD, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Treats of the law and theory of heredity, physical, intellectual, and moral heredity, environment, the problems of the will, the home, education, pauperism, vice 
and crime, sin and the race, faith and the person o Christ. It is a book of great value, and merits devout, careful study.’ ’_ Boston Daily A 4 dvertiser. 


Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz 


By ong MARCOU. With Illustrations. Two vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
4.00. 
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MACMILLAN’S POPULAR EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF H. DE BALZAC, EDITED BY 


CHARLES DICKENS GEORGE SAINTSBURY ‘ 
New Volume. New Volume. 
A Tale of Two Cities and The Mystery of Edwin Drood Ursule Mirouét 
By CHARLES DICKENS. Translated by CLARA BELL. With a Preface by George Saintsbury. 
With Llustrations by H. K. Browne and Luke Fildes. With three Illustrations drawn and etched by D. Murray-Smith. : 

A reprint of the edition corrected by the author in 1869, with an Introduc” 12mo, satin binding, uncut, gilt top, $1.50. 

tion, biographical and bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the Y ounger. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. The purpose of this Series has regard to the Bible as part of the -— 
‘orld’s Literature, without reference to questions of religious or historic critictsm. Each volume edited with an Introduction and Notes, by _— 
RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 32mo, cloth, each 50 cents . = 
NOW READY > 
WISDOM LITERATURE 


THE PROVERBS | ECCLESIASTICUS | JOB (Xeady Feb. 15th.) 


The Prophets of Israel and Their Six Letters on Ante-Nicene Fa- Outlines of Church History. By a 
Place in History to the Close of the Eighth thers. By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY RUDOLPH SoOuM, Professor of Law, Leipzig. - ae 
Century, B.C. Bythe late W. ROBERTSON Horr. D.D., sometime Hulsean Professor Translated by Miss Mav Sinclair. With a ¢ a 
SMITH. M.A., LL.D. New Edition, with and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in Preface by Professor H. M. GWATKIN M.A. - 4: ey ‘ 
Introduction and additional Notes by the Rev. the University of Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, 12mo, cloth, pp. 234, price $1.10, se. . 
T. K. M.A., D.D. 12mo, cloth,§pp. pp. 133, $1.50. 


Some thoughts on Christian Relig- 


446, price $3.50. 


The Songs of the Holy Nativity, | Browning as a Philosophical and June, 1595. by W, CAR. 
considered (1) As Recorded in Scripture; pons, | PENTER. Bishop of Ripon and Hon. Fellow of 
(2) As in Use in the Churchs By Tuomas rotessor Of Moral 1 heology in the University St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 12mo, 


of Gla*gow. 12mo, cloth, pp. 349, price $2.25. 


DEHANY BERNARD, M.-A.. Canon and Chan- cloth, pp. 222, $1.25. 


cellor of Wells. 12Mm0, parchment cover, red 


edges, pp. 164, $1.7 Thoughts and Aspirations of the | The Constitutional History and Con- 

Ages. Selections in Prose and Verse from the stitution of the Church of Fngiand. Trans- 
ar Pascal and Other Sermons. By the Religious Writings of the World. Edited by lated from the German of FELIX MAKOWER, i! , ; 
late R. W. Cuurcnu, M.A., D.C L. Dean of WILLIAM CHATTERTON COUPLAND, D.Sc, Barrister in Betlin. 8vo, cloth, pp. x+345. 
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Caligraph 
‘Typewriter 


Send for our Artistic Illustrated Cata- 
logue for 1896, just published. 

If you want the best values in Type- 
writer Papers and Supplies, you will 
find them shown in our New Supply 
Catalogue and Paper Sample Book, 
which will be sent promptly on request. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
237 York 


The Charming Symmetry 

and the restful support affordg@d by the Ferris Waist 

‘mite to make it the mos®* popular of corset 


waists. Wear it once and you will ~enounce 
the corset and adopt the 


FERRIS’ “sexse 


CORSET WAIST 
Both for home and dress wear. Made in styles to 
suit every figure—long or short waist, high or 
low bust. Children’s 25c. to 50c. Misses’ 50c, 
to $1.00, T.adies’ $1.00 to $2.00. 
FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 


Cotton Dress Goods. 


GINGHAMS, BATISTES, FOULARDS. 


Odd lots, broken lines, in some cases only 
dress pattern lengths; in all over 500 
pieces, or at least 25,000 yards of Summer 
Cotton Fabrics, separated from the regular 
stock, 0n counters and tables in the Base- 
ment Salesroom and marked per yard: 
Printed Batistes ‘ 9 Cents 
Scotch Crepons 10 
English and French Foulards 12% “ 
In quality, quantity, and price something 
we have never before equaled. 


Sale continued this week. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 1ith St., 
New York. 
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To the friends and country we love: 
Farewell! We know we have your prayers, 
and you have our efforts for the best that in us 


lies. 
American National Red Cross. 


Clara Barton, President. 
Washington, D. C. 


The telegram printed above was received by The 
Outlook on Tuesday, as Miss Barton was on the very eve 
of sailing from New York on her way to Constantinople. 
The sympathy and hopes of the American people go with 
her on her errand of mercy. | 


The Armenian Fund 


Our appeal of last week has already met with a prompt and liberal 
response. The following acknowledgment of receipts reaches up to 
Monday of this week. Press dispatches say that Secretary Olney has 
twice cabled to Minister Terrell at Constantinople to ascertain from the 
Sultan whether it will be possible for America’s representatives to enter 
his dominions on their relief work ; but, as Miss Barton accepted the 
trust imposed upon her to take charge of the distribution of America’s 
donations, she does not feel that circumstances will warrant the loss 
of time apparently necessary to hear from Constantinople before leav- 
ing this country, and has consequently determined to carry out her 
original plan. When the relief corps reaches Constantinople, if there 
are any barriers to be overcome, Miss Barton will undertake the task 
of personally overcoming them. Turkey, in 1865, adopted the articles 
of the Convention of Geneva of August 22, 1864, under which the Red 
Cross Society is entitled to the right of way and to protection under 
any and all circumstances. Our readers may feel assured that their 
contributions will be applied promptly and efficiently to the purpose 
of relieving the Armenian suffering. 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


West Brookfield, 5 00 
A. W., New 2 00 
Soo NOW VOOR, N. 25 00 

D. | CORR... 5 00 
E. M., Alba PT 5 00 
Mrs. C. M. M., W aycross, 5 00 
From a Friend, Sherbrooke, P. 4 00 

H. N. D., Morristown, N. 20 00 
Miss D., Morristown, 10 00 
Mrs. D. B., Morristown, J 5 00 
Prowidemen, BR. 10 00 
Miss B.. New Y Vince cece 25 00 
pores Be. F., Rameas City, Mo. .. coc. 3 00 
Harvard, Maes.) 25 00 
H. P. R., East Orange, N. J I 00 
Baby 20 00 
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WO sets of resolutions have been introduced 
into the United States Senate—one by Senator 
Sewell, of New Jersey, affirming that the Presi- 
dent’s message extends the Monroe Doctrine 
beyond its proper scope, and that this Doc- 
trine does not pledge us to aid and protect 


Southern Republics ; the other by Senator Davis, of Minne-. 


sota, reaffirming the Monroe Doctrine, and characterizing 

“any attempt by any European power to take or acquire any new 
territory on the American continents, or any islands adjacent thereto, 
any right of sovereignty or dominion in the same, iz any case or in- 
stance as to which the United States shall deem such attempt to be 
dangerous to its peace or safety, by or through force, purchase, ces- 
sion, occupation, pledge, colonization, protectorate, or by control of 
the easement in canal or any other means of transit across the Ameri- 
can isthmus, whether on unfounded pretension of right in cases of 
alleged boundary disputes, or under other unfounded pretensions, as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
Stat@s, and as an interposition which it would be impossible in any 
form for the United States to regard with indifference.” (Italics ours.) 
The American public will not regard either set of resolu- 
tions quite so seriously as they will be regarded abroad. 
The only way in which our Senators can get an opportunity 
to make speeches to their constituencies on current topics 
is by introducing such resolutions. For a Senator can no 
more speak without a resolution than a minister can preach 
without a text. The editor has in this respect an advan- 
tage over both. The fact is that the meaning of the 
Monroe Doctrine is not very important. We are quite as 
competent to define American doctrine for 1896 as Monroe 
was for 1823. Both Senator Sewell’s and Senator Davis’s 
resolutions might be true. There is no good reason why 
we should assume a protectorate over all South America ; 
there is very good reason why we should view with jeal- 
ousy any attempt to get, by any means, control of posses- 
sions on this hemisphere which might, in the event of war, 
become a menace to us. But this is not an opportune time 
to make this declaration. Certainly the disputed territory 
in Venezuela can by no possibility ever become such a 


menace. 


One of the most interesting features of the recent 
tension of feeling between this country and England has 
been the very frank talk in which the best English news- 
papers have indulged with regard to English failings. 
The superiority in tone, dignity, and sense of responsi- 
bility of the average English newspaper over the average 
American newspaper fas never been more signally illus- 
trated; for the English press, as a rule, has discussed the 
recent events which have so overshadowed England with 
possibilities of peril with sobriety, with an evident desire 
to state the facts, with clear recognition of English respon- 
sibilities, and with a sincere desire to get at the causes of 
dissatisfaction with English action. Our press, on the other 
hand, has, as arule, abounded with denunciation and recrim- 
ination. The frank discussion of the question why English- 
men are disliked which has been going on in the English 
press shows a general consensus of opinion on two points, 
First, that English commercial ability and prosperity have 


| 
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excited the jealousy of European countries, and have made 
them.eager to take any opportunity of humiliating a suc- 
cessful rival. Secondly, that English conceit, manifested 
in an irritating assumption of superiority and an irritating 
habit of disregarding other people’s sensibilities, has bred 
dislike of England in this country. ‘ There is,” says the 
‘“‘ Speaker,” “‘ some justification for the popular American 
impression of our self-conceit. We ourselves know that it 
springs mainly from the self-absorption of a busyrace. We 
have our own work in the world to do; and whilst we are 
doing it we trouble ourselves very little about the affairs, 
or indeed the feelings, of others. So we tread uncon- 
sciously upon the corns of many of our fellow-creatures, 
and we have naturally to pay the penalty for doing so.”’ 
Insularity, the “ Speaker ” adds, is a great thing for Eng- 
land, but there is a penalty attached to it. “It inspires in 
us that traditional attitude of, we will not say contempt, 
but condescension towards the foreigner which has been so 
often satirized by writers and philosophers of our own 
race.” This is admirable talking. It shows the instinct 
for truth which lies at the bottom of the character of the 
English-speaking races. We commend this example to our 
own flamboyant press. 


Last week the question was raised in England why the 
United States should recommend arbitration in the British 
Venezuelan affair, when it has not yet paid the $425,000 to 
Great Britain, agreed upon between the late Secretary 
Gresham and the British Ambassador, Sir Julian Pauncc- 
fote, as a Jump sum in settlement of Behring Sea claims. 
The charge that we are not carrying out the terms of that 
arbitration is wholly unjust. By Article VIII. of the 
Behring Sea Treaty it was provided that 

“The United States and Great Britain, having found themselves 
unable to agree upon a reference which shall include the question of 
the liability of each for the injuries alleged to have been sustained by the 
other, or by its citizens, in connection with the claims presented and 
urged by it, and being solicitous that this subordinate question 
should not interrupt or longer delay the submission and determination 
of the main questions, do agree that either may submit to the arbi- 
trators any question of fact involved in said claims, and ask for a 
finding thereon; the question of the liability of either Government 
upon the facts found to be the subject of further negotiation.” 
When the questions of fact were submitted to the arbi- 
trators, the finding was against us; but the amount of 
damages to be paid by us was left to be settled by further 
negotiation, the Paris Tribunal expressly declining to 
arbitrate the question of damages. The late Secretary of 
State and the B:itish Ambassador decided that the best 
method of settlement would be through a Commission, but 
as differences had arisen regarding the phraseology to be 
used in establishing the Commission, and as the expenses 
of the Commission would be considerable, the Secretary 


and the Ambassador proposed to settle all claims without 


adjudication, by a compromise lump sum of $425,000. This 
agreement was, of course, subject to Congressional ratifi- 
cation ; Congress refused to ratify it, and negotiations 
have been resumed for the organization of a Commission. 
If our Government shall refuse to pay the damages awarded 
by this Commission, it will then be time enough to accuse 
us of bad faith. As many of our Representatives in Wash- 
ington believe that more than half the British claim was for 
the expected catches of vessels warned away; that more 
than half the vessels for which claims were filed were 
wholly or in part owned by Americans; that a large 
number of these ships had been put down at double their 
value ; in short, that less than onc -fifth of the amount orig- 
inally claimed was on an equitable basis, it is not sur- 
ptising that our National Legislature decided to provide 
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for a proper compensation only after thorough investiga- 
tion. 

Last week the Volksraad of the Orange Free State 
adopted a resolution declaring that the State would assist 
the Transvaal at all times when such assistance should be 
required, and protested against the continued existence of 
the British South Africa Company as being a danger to the 
peace of Africa, recording its opinion that the charter of 
the Company should be canceled and that Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland should be placed either under the Brit- 
ish Imperial Government or under the Government of Cape 
Colony. It is thought in England that it might be a good 
thing under the circumstances to cancel the charter, since, 
should the Company be forced into liquidation, the result- 
ing tumult would show that many men high in station, 
including some members of the reigning house, have 
realized great amounts of money by the sale of South 
Africa shares at large premiums to the present unfortunate 
holders. The forfeiture of the charter would also relieve 
the Company of much of the blame which has already come 
to it, and some of the odium might be transferred to the 
Government. The directors would contend that, but for 
the repeal of the charter by the Government, they might 
have fulfilled every engagement. The Company’s organizer 
and chief working power, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, ex- Premier of 
Cape Colony, has sailedfor England. As to his lieutenant, 
Dr. Jameson, the leader of the recent filibustering raid, we 
have conflicting dispatches. It is announced that he and 
his officers are to be conveyed as prisoners to England, 
where they will be arraigned before proper tribunals. Again, 
we have news that, as the arrested men have been accused 
of treason and also of seeking to subvert the Government 
of the Transvaal, they must be tried by its High Court. 
As to the Americans arrested, our consular agent at Johan- 
nesburg is acting in co-operation with the British authorities 
in securing protection. The fact that we have accredited an 
agent to the South Atrigan Republic has led some to think 
that we have recognized Ahe~entire independence of that 
nation and have disregarded the Species of suzerainty which 
Great Britain holds. The statement has been made by 
officers of our State Department, however, that, in view of 
the treaty of 1884 between Great Britain and the Trans- 
vaal, this has no bearing on the question. In the above- 
mentioned treaty this paragraph defines the former’s 
authority : 

“ The South African Republic will conclude no treaty or engagement 
with any State or nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with 
any native tribe to the eastward or westward of the Republic, until the 
same has been approved by her Majesty the Queen. Such approval 
shall be considered to have been granted if her Majesty's Government 
shall not, within six months after receiving a copy of such treaty 
(which shall be delivered to them immediately upon its completion), 
have notified that the conclusion of such treaty is in conflict with the 
interests of Great britain, or of any of her Majesty’s possessions in 
South Africa.” 

Hence it will be seen that it was not necessary to ask 
Great Britain’s consent to accredit an agent to the South 
African Republic. Its Volksraad has met at Pretoria, and, 
after authorizing an addition to the State artillery, and pass- 
ing resolutions of thanks to the Orange Free State and also 
to the Cape Colony Government for their influence and 
support, has adjourned until the regular May session. 

The return to office of some of the Ministers who had 
resigned from the Canadian Cabinet was entirely over- 
shadowed in importance last week by the elections in Man- 
itoba. Premier Greenway has increased his legislative 
support over that which he enjoyed in the last Manitoban 
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Parliament. More than thirty constituencies out of the 
forty have now indorsed Mr. Greenway’s colleagues—a suf- 
ficient answer to the Remedial Order providing separate 
schools for Manitoba. It is claimed by the Roman Catho- 
lics that the Dominion could not have been formed without 
the compromise of separate schools, and on this account 
a provision was inserted in the British North America Act 
that “ nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any 
right or privilege with respect to denominational schools 
which any class of persons have by law in the province at 
the union.”” Under this act the Roman Catholics of Man- 
itoba had the right of support from the public fund for their 
separate schools; but when the province became mostly 
Protestant, it was seen that the Protestant schools were mak- 
ing better progress than were those of the Roman Catholics. 
In 1890, therefore, the Public Schools Act was passed. It 
_ declared that no school which did not conform to the pro- 
visions of the Act with reference to certificated teachers, 
authorized text-books, and teaching should be deemed a 
public school and entitled to any share of thé school taxes 
or legislative grant for educational purposes. No religious 
exercises were to be allowed except those authorized by the 
Advisory Board, and no religious exercises were to contain 
anything opposed to the religious beliefs of any class of 
the people. This provision was not satisfactory to the 
Roman Catholics, who contended that they were entitled 
under the Manitoba Act to separate schools in which 
they might teach their own doctrines. A test case— 
“Barrett vs. the City of Winnipeg ’”’—in which the constitu- 
tionality of the Public Schools Act was attacked, was carried 
from court to court until it reached the British Privy 
Council, which declared that the Public Schools Act was 
constitutional. Then the Roman Catholics declared 
that they had the right of redress from the Domjnion 
Parliament, and accordingly they petitioned the Governor- 
General in Council for relief. The Dominion Cabinet 
(the Governor-General in Council) expressed doubts as 
to whether this petition could be heard, and referred 
the matter to the decision of the Canadian Supreme 
Court. As the Court was evenly divided, the question was 
carried to the British Privy Council, which decided that 
the Roman Catholics had the right to appeal to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. A statement was added, how- 
ever, that the matter of relief was entirely one for the 
Dominion Cabinet to decide. The Cabinet issued an 
order directing Manitoba to restore separate schools to 
the Roman Catholics. Last June the Manitoba Legisla- 
ture met and declined to carry out the terms of the order; 
upon which the Dominion Cabinet declared that if Mani- 
toba did not carry out the terms the“®@minion Govern- 
ment would at the present Parliamentary session institute 
legislation to override the Manitoba Public School Act. 
By the elections last week the people of Manitoba reiterated 
the answer of the Manitoba Legislature, and it remains to 
be seen what response the people of the Dominion of Can- 
ada will make at the impending Canadian elections. In 
the United States the laity of the Roman Catholic Church 
might be safely trusted to confirm the position of Mani- 
toba in favor of non-ecclesiastical public schools. 


The recall of General Campos from the command of the 
Spanish forces in Cuba is.regarded by the friends of the 
insurgent movement as an open confession on the part of 
Spain of her total failure, so far, to make any headway in 
putting down the rebellion. General Campos has been 
universally regarded as Spain’s ablest military commander. 
He has had far larger bodies of troops under his orders 
than were ever sent to Cuba in previous outbreaks; bis 
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army has outnumbered the insurgents ten to one. Yet he 


has not only failed todefeat or disperse his enemies, but he — 


has been unable to compel them to confine their operations 
to any one part of the island. At first we were told that 
the rebels had been driven into the swamps at the eastern 
end of the island. Then, as they appeared in large bodies 
in central Cuba, a line was drawn south from Havana to the 
southern coast, beyond which they were not to pass. As 
the island is narrow at this part, it seemed an easy military 
undertaking to hold the line inflexibly. But the insurgents, 
by threatening Havana, compelled Campos to draw his 
whole force around the capital, and have passed and re- 
passed his imaginary line at pleasure. Naturally, the ex- 
treme party in Havana have accused Campos of lack of 
vigor and of political leanings towards a compromise with 
the autonomists. General Garcia, the leader of a former 
Cuban revolt, speaks of Campos as conciliatory; all 
accounts agree that he has absolutely refused to adopt the 
cruel methods of warfare which have been employed by 
other Spanish generals in Cuba. His successor, Gereral 
Weyler, is in experience inferior to Campos; he is 
spoken of as energetic and ready to adopt extreme meas- 
ures. In this desultory kind of warfare it seems almost 
impossible to bring on a decisive engagement. The rapid- 
ity and alertness of the revolutionary leaders are remark- 
able. Raids and attacks upon exposed points are followed 
by swift retreats to inaccessible districts. A whole year 
has been spent by Spain in futile attempts to crush the 
rebellion}and it is now stronger than ever. 

During the past week the newspapers which urged most 
strenuously that the new bond issue should have been sold 
to the Morgan syndicate, instead of being offered in the 
open market to the highest bidders, have abandoned the 
prediction that the method employed would fail. From 
the beginning it was evident that foreign capitalists cou'd 
bid for the new bonds, and therefore that the syndicate 
could not dictate its own terms by reason of its control of 
so large a part of the available gold in this country. The 
question of greatest interest was whether individual mem- 
bers of the syndicate would enter into the competition for 
the bonds by offering separate bids. ‘This question had 
been practically answered in the affirmative by the begin- 
ning of last week, certain members of the syndicate having 
announced that the investors they represented desired the 
bonds and would offer competing bids. On Wednesday 
this answer was given in a conclusive way by the publica- 
tion of a circular-letter from Mr. Pierpont Morgan, dis- 
solving the syndicate. This letter ought to do much to 
disabuse the public mind of popular prejudice against 
capitalists, though, unfortunately, it will not be read by 
nor truly interpreted to the prejudiced class of the public. 
It is thoroughly patriotic in tone. The syndicate, it says, 
was organized to offer the Government $200,000 000 of 
gold coin in exchange for bonds. Within four days the 


‘entire amount had been subscribed. The subscribers 


belonged to four classes of about equal importance : 


1. Foreign firms, prepared, if necessary, to ship gold to the amount 
of this subscription. 

2. American banks, savings-banks, trust companies, and private in- 
dividuals in possession of gold, and wishing the bonds for investment. 

3. American banks in. possession of gold, and wishing the bonds 
for future sale in the market. 

4. Firms without gold, but willing.to obtain it, in order to partici- 
pate in the loan. 


In his circular Mr. Morgan quotes a letter from himself to 
the President, written just prior to the announcement of 
the new bond issue, and presumably influential, in connec- 
tion with a previous interview, in bringing that issue about, 
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recommending, on grounds of public policy, that new bonds J. M. Cleary, of Minnesota, and Bishop Watterson, of 


should be sold to the syndicate ‘“‘on about the basis of 
the contract of February 8, 1895,” but pledging his co- 
operation in making the loan a success in case the Presi- 
dent decided to offer the bonds to public subscription. 
This pledge is carried out by the dissolution of the syndicate, 
leaving the members entirely free to offer what terms they 
see fit, and by the co-operation of members of it in making 
the loan a success. There is now little doubt that the en- 
tire issue will be subscribed for at rates approximating those 
for which’the former issue now sells in the open market. 
During last week Secretary Carlisle sensibly extended the 
_time during which payments for the new bonds could be 
made. He did this at the suggestion of many New York 
bankers, who recognized that the purchase of $100,000,000 
in gold for the Treasury would contract the amount of 
money in circulation, and feared that if this contraction 
took place suddenly, the loan to “restore confidence ”’ 
would precipitate a panic. 


Among the recent elections of United States Senators 
the most important was that held in Utah on Monday of 
this week. Mr. Frank J. Cannon, the son of George Q. Can- 
non, of the Presidency of the Mormon Church, was selected 
as the representative of the Mormons, and Mr, Arthur 
Brown as the representative of the Gentiles. Mr. Cannon 
was elected delegate to Congress in 1894, partly because 
of the revulsion of public sentiment against the Democratic 
party, and partly, it is alleged, because of the church influ- 
€nce in his favor. At one time, in his wilder days, he left 
the Mormon Church, but.returned to it previous to his 
entrance into politics. He is not regarded as a man of 
marked ability or, strength of character. His colleague, 
on the contrary, js reported to be a man of exceptional 
power, closely resembling Senator Tillman. He has been 
an intense anti-Mormon, and his election was something of 
a surprise. Both Senators are, of course, Republicans and 
advocates of the immediate free coinage of silver. In Ken- 
tucky the Democratic caucus renominated Senator/Black- 
burn, but fourteen Democrats opposed to free coinage re- 
fused to be bound by the caucusaction. The election of a 
Democrat is thus rendered next to impossible, as the two 
Populists who hold the balance of power will not support a 
Democrat acceptable to the anti-silver wing. The Repub- 
licans may unseat enough Democrats in the lower House 
to give themselves a majority of both Houses on joint 
ballot, but the Democrats threaten to meet any such tactics 
by unseating Republican Senators. In such an unseemly 
fight as this the Republicans would seem to have the polit- 
ical advantage, as the Republican House has a much 
longer tale of members than the Democratic Senate. In 
Ohio the Republicans have elected to the Senate ex- 
Governor l-oraker, who is expected to succeed in all re- 
spects to the power and prestige of James G. Blaine. In 
his speech before the Ohio Eegislature accepting the 
election he characteristically defined himself as a bi- 
metallist, without defining bimetallism. 

Temperance legislation occupies the first place before 
most of the newly assembled Legislatures. 
temperance forces seem to be entirely united in support of 
the Iccal option bill, barely defeated last year, extending 
to counties the rights now possessed by townships to pro- 
hibit bar rooms within their borders. The Anti-Saloon 
League, which has carried on so effectively the agitation 
in favor of this measure, holds its convention in Columbus 
this week. Among the speakers announced are the Rev. 


dicense or “‘mulct ” system was $1,156,000. 
In Ohio.the /accounts the,retiring Governor urges that the new law has 


Columbus, representing the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, Colonel Eli Ritter and the Hon. I. E. Nicholson, 
of Indiana—the leaders of the forces which secured the 
enactment of the Nicholson Law last year—and the Hon. 
Walter B. Hill, of Georgia, representing the powerful Anti- 
Bar-room League in that State, besides President J. W. 
Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan University, and others who 
have given the Ohio League its astonishing vitality and 
strength. The fact that most of these men are Prohibition- 
ists furnishes illustration of the falsity of the charge that 
Prohibitionists will not work with moderate temperance 
people to push forward restrictive measures immediately 
practicable. It is our observation that much, if not most, 
of the hard work in behalf of such measures is performed 
by the members of this party from whose theories we so 
often dissent. In New York State a large number of 
excise bills have been introduced into the Legislature 
besides the Raines tax bill reported last week. A moder- 
ate Sunday-opening bill has been presented having the 
support of Dr. Parkhurst and the Chamber of Commerce, 
and an immoderate Sunday-opening bill having the support 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the Excise Reform 
Association. The former merely authorizes bona-fide res- 
taurants to sell wine and beer with meals, and without meals 
from 12 to 2 P.M. and from 6 P.M. to 8 P.M. provided they 
are not to be drunk on the premises. With such an enact- 
ment as this it is believed that the temperance forces in this 
city could defeat at the polls the proposition for ;wide-open 
saloons from 1 to 10 P.M., on which the other bill demands 
a referendum. It is for this last bill, of course, that the 
liquor-dealers are working with might and main, and we 
regret to find them supported by many men to whom Sun- 
day bar-rooms, with the attendant treating, tippling, and 
loafing, are personally repugnant. Fortunately, however, 
the Legislature— Republican by over two-thirds majority— 
will not dare to repudiate the anti-saloon platform on which 
it was elected by offering the local option demanded by 
liquor-dealers while refusing the local option demanded by 
temperance people. 


Another temperance matter of interést in New York is 
a decision of the Court of Appeals which will gradually re- 
duce the number of saloons within two hundred feet of 
churches or schools. Heretofore it has been the custom, 
at least in this city, to renew licenses to old saloons within 
the legal limit, even if the saloons changed hands, unless a 
protest was filed by the church or school authorities. The 
Court of Appeals decides that under the law licenses can 
only be renewed to present licensees and cannot be trans- 
ferred to new men. The significance of the decision is 
much less than most of the reports have indicated. In 
Iowa retiring Governor Jackson, in his message to the 
Legislature, urges that the license law passed under his 
administration has lessened the number of saloons. ‘The 
number of United States licenses issued during the last 
year of State-wide prohibition, he says, was 6,032; the num- 
ber issued during the first year of the so-called “ mulct” 
law was 4,264. The revenue of the taxpayers from the 
On these 


been helpful to the State as well as to the liquor-dealers. 
That it has helped the liquor-dealers no one denies; that 
it has helped the State is vehemently denied by most of 
the temperance people, who ask nothing more of the new 
Legislature than that it shall fulfill the pledge to submit to 
the voters of the State a prohibitory amendment to the 
Constitution. The fact that the number of United States 
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licenses issued has been lessened signifies nothing, they 
urge, since one open dram-shop does more business than a 
dozen stealthy transitory joints. The public revenue from 
the licenses, they add with force, is not so much wealth 
added to the State, as a petty salvage from the sums 
wasted in the bar-rooms. In Canada the prohibitionists 
have just scored a succession of victories. In the city of 
Toronto the Prohibitory Union has elected its candidate 
for Mayor, and seven members of the Board of Aldermen. 
In Manitoba five-sixths of the Liberal candidates for the 
Legislature were prohibitionists, and the great Liberal vic- 
tory was incidentally a prohibition victory. 


The problem of the Greater New York is far more serious 
and more important than the legislators seem to think. 
To compel a union of two great cities under one municipal 
government against the protest of a considerable portion 
of the citizens of either city would be a great injustice. 
On the other hand, a mere submission to popular vote of 
the question whether the two cities should be united in 
one city, without any attempt to determine beforehand 
what the nature of that union shall be, is to ask for a vote 
in the dark. The real problem is this: There is crowded 
together on Manhattan Island and the immediate vicinity 
a population already numbering two and a half millions, 
and certain in a very little time to number four millions. 
What should be the relation of this great population to the 
rest of the State? What should be its powers of self- 
government, and how should they be exercised? These 
questions cannot be answered offhand by a popular elec- 
tion, nor wisely answered by a committee. composed of 
Jegislators many of whom are without any expert knowledge 
of municipal problems. Moreover, it is certain that any 
legislative committee will be largely influenced by a con- 
sideration of the effect which union will be likely to have 
upon the fortunes of the two great political parties. <A 
hasty decision is not important; a wise decision is. For 
this what is needed is a committee composed of the most 
statesmenlike men in the State, men familiar with munici- 
pal problems here and abroad, such men as Seth Low and 
Albert Shaw, to study the problem and propose a plan for 
legislative or popular acceptance, or both. It may well be 
that the whole district should be divided into smaller dis- 
tricts, each with its own administrative center and admin- 
istrative head, analogous to the arrondissements in Paris, 
but all united in one municipal organization with a 
central legislative body and a central executive head 
including and supervising the various departments. It is 
possible that the proposition to give local option in the 
matter of liquor-selling to the wards should be extended 
to other matters either in the wards or in larger districts. 
‘Certainly the wisest plan for municipal government for 
such a heterogeneous population cannot be hit upon by 
chance, but requires for its formulation a comparison of 
views by the wisest and most patriotic men. 


This problem is itself part of the larger problem of 
municipal government throughout the State. What is the 
relation of the city to the State? What measure of home 
rule should be accorded to the city? These are questions 
which not only have never been solved, it may almost be 
said that they have never been seriously studied by the 
law-making powers. Dr. Shaw, in his studies of foreign 
municipalities ; Professor Goodenow, in his study of Ameri- 
can municipal legislation ; The Outlook, in its description 
three years ago of municipal corruption in this country, 
and other periodicals and papers in fugitive and fragmen- 
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tary articles, have considered the subject of municipal 
government from the historic and scientific points of view ; 
but it may fairly be said that no systematic, patriotic, and 
scientific endeavor has been made by any Legislature to 
ascertain the principles which should be applied to mu- 
nicipal government, and to construct a general municipal 
charter upon those principles. This is what pre-eminently 
needs to be done. The charter of the great cities should 
be like the Constitution of the State, adopted after careful 
deliberation, and not easily to be changed. The Reform 
Club in the city of New York could render no better ser- 
vice than by entering into correspondence with smaller 
bodies in other cities for the purpose of devising a plan 
for municipal government to be urged upon the Legisla- 
ture. If the cities from New York to Buffalo were once 
able to agree upon a general plan of municipal govern- 
ment, their united action would unquestionably secure its 
ratification by the people of the State. It is doubtful 
whether any legislative committee will or can secure any 


such results. 


The political machine corrupts, vitiates, and demoralizes 
everything which it touches. The Hon. Levi P. Morton 
has made, on the whole, an excellent Governor of New York 
State. He has been conservative, conciliatory, prudent, and 
in his moral standards greatly superior to the politicians who 
have claimed to control the Republican party. When such 
a man is nominated for the Presidency by his friends, 
legitimate political ambition should intensify his desire and 
strengthen his purpose to do great things. But the machine 
is supposed to control the convention which makes the 
Presidential nomination, and it is probably true that no 
man can even have his name submitted to the people as a 
candidate unless he has secured a nomination from the 
machine. When, therefore, Mr. Morton’s name is seri- 
ously mentioned for the Presidency, immediately he is 
brought under pressure to yield to the machine, whose be- 
hests he did not obey in the gubernatorial administration. 
Apparently as a result of that pressure, he has removed a 
good man and appointed an extremely doubtful one on 
the Civil Service Commission, in deference to the de- 
mands of the spoilsmen, and in spite of the protest 
of the Civil Service Reformers; in other words, he has 
put the law into the hands of men whose character and 
antecedents give the public reason to believe that they 
will disregard its spirit, and, so far as they dare, will 
violate its principles. If this is what the machine can do 
with a man so deservedly esteemed as Governor Morton, 
what: wonder that it corrupts and demoralizes men of 
feebler fiber and less eminence! Such political appoint- 
ments as these make the independent citizen question, 
whether he can hope for political purity in either party, or 
for a political issue, not between spoilsmen struggling for 
office, but between statesmen honestly differing in their 
political judgments. Our present political system is as if 
in the Civil War General Lee on one side and General 
Grant on the other had been controlled in their campaigns 
by the peddlers, sutlers, camp-followers, and hangers-on 
who were following the army for what they could make 


out of it. 
AR 


The New York Kindergarten Association has made an appeal 
for funds. It needs about $9,000 for the work of the winter, in addi- 
tion to the money which it receives from regular sources. No officer 
of the Association receives any salary, and very considerable work is 
done and very heavy responsibilities are shouldered by busy men and 
women out of pure love of the cause. Subscriptions of any amount 
may be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. Alfred Bishop Mason, to Wall 
Street. 
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Hopeful Signs 


That waves of emotion sometimes sweep through whole 
races is well known. There are times when great popula- 
tions are seized with a kind of hysteria ; when it seems as 
if the nerves were in control instead of intelligence and 
wil]. The world appears to be passing through such a 
period at present. The evidences of nervous excitement 
have long been numerous in all the arts, and the recent 
outbreaks of race and national feeling in their suddenness 
and intensity have seemed to betray the general diffusion 
of a hysterical element. Only a few weeks ago, with the 
exception of the uncertainty at Constantinople, the whole 
world was at peace; now it would seem as if the whole 
world were by the ears. The clamor of tongues has been 
deafening. First came the roar which rolled over this 
continent like a surge. Then followed a similar tumult in 
England and Germany, and mutterings all over Europe. 
The sober business of governing the world and keeping 
order, with due sense of the tremendous responsibilities 
involved, has apparently yielded for the moment to the 
sort of irritability which sometimes takes possession of a 
school of boys at the end of the winter term, when, at the 
least provocation, self-restraint goes and passion comes. 
President Woolsey used to say that about the middle of 
March the devil went through the New England colleges 
like a roaring lion. It seems to-day as if the whole world 
were feeling a kind of nervous tension, and as if its nerves 
were giving way under it. 

There is, however, one fact in the present situation 
which is profoundly significant, and, from our point of view, 
profoundly hopeful, and that is the evident reluctance of 
any Great Power to commit itself beyond hope to the set- 
tlement of questions by war. All Europe is armed to the 
teeth. Not since the days of Napoleon the Great have so 
many men been under arms, or so many vessels equipped 
for battle, ready to sail at an hour’s notice ; and not even 
in Napoleon’s time was there anything like the systematic, 
scientific, and complete equipment of armies and navies 
alike for the highest service and the most deadly destruc- 
tiveness.. And yet, with these’superb instruments ip hand, 
no country is willing to evoke the awful possibilities of 
war. Science has armed men with such instruments of 
destruction that the very perfection of the instrument 
makes the man unwilling to employ it. It would seem as 
if the development of the machinery of devastation and 
wreck had developed also a keener sense of responsibility, 
a keener consciousness of pain. The Emperor of Germany 
may send gratuitous congratulations to the President of 
the South African Republic, and all England may be 
set aflame with indignation, but Germany has probably 
no intention of provoking an arméd struggle. With 
every possible facility for warfare, war is the one thing 
which she wishes to avoid. The same thing may be said 
of England, which, as usual], has shown the nerve of the 
English-speaking races under great danger, and has man- 
ifested- a characteristic readiness and resourcefulness. 
F rafice is supposed to be full of the belligerent spirit, but 
France is now calling herself the arbiter of peace in 
Europe. Italy and Austria have great armies, but neither 
desires to use them. Even Russia, which still stands 
largely outside of European opinion, shows a hew~reluct- 
ance in employing force. | 

The unwillingness of we ey fight is due to several 
causes: First, to the clear fetognition, on the part of all 
who know anything about the matter, of the enormous de- 
structiveness which must be involved in any modern war. 
Second, to the immense and crushing expense which any 
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war must involve. The Franco-German War cost eight 
and a half millions of dollars a day. A United States 
Senator is reported as having said that war would be a 
good thing for this country—not war for the vindication of 
National honor or the protection of National rights, but 
war in itself. Never, surely, did any man in high position 
evince a greater ignorance of the laws of economics or of 
the teachings of history. War is sheer brutal destruction 
of values, and in the present condition of things, when 
almost every country in Europe is loaded to the water’s 
edge with indebtedness of every kind, no country has the 
courage to face an enormous addition to its financial bur- 
dens. France, with all its prosperity and sagacity, has been 
steadily increasing its national debt; Italy has been almost 
crushed by the burden of taxation; the same burdens in 
Germany are already as heavy as the people can comfort- 
ably bear; and, while the English are rejoicing in a large 
surplus of revenue, the general financial condition of the 
Empire is not one to encourage any increase of obligations. 
Third, to the growing sense of the solidarity of the 
race and of the reality of the ties which bind country 
to country. We have long, passed the point where even 
a German bomb could be/dropped by the most ardent 
German marksman into the Louvre with any degree 
of satisfaction, and the American who could destroy West- 
minster Abbey would be a monster. In spite of armaments 
and arms, there is more real brotherhood in the world 
than there has ever been before, and the swift reaction 
against the passion which in this country, in England, and 
in Germany has been so notable in recent weeks, is an 
assertion of a common sentiment which public men and 
the ruling classes cannot disregard. The peoples of the 
world are for peace because they hate destruction. They 
have a growing sense of the responsibility of race for race, 
and they are coming into that broader economic knowledge 
which makes them understand that the highest results, 
both materially and spiritually, are reached by co-opera- 
tion betwéen the races, and not by the kind of competition 
that involves destructiveness. In other words, war, which 
is the old method of barbarism, has already become an 
anachronism in these civilized days, which are not, as some 
of our warlike public men declare, “ piping times of peace,” 
but times of higher discernment of the uses of energy, of 
profounder sense of the solidarity of the race, and of’truer 
ideals of honor. 


A Historical Precedent 


The Outlook cited last week the action of President 
Monroe and the speech of Mr. Webster in support of the 
Greeks in their struggle for freedom against Turkey, as 
furnishing a historical example of the spirit and method in 
which and by which the United States may properly en- 
deavor to ,put a stop to outrages in Armenia. England 
may find a still more striking historical precedent in one of 
the finest episodes in her later history. ‘Two hundred and 
forty years ago, in 1655, Charles Emanuel II., Duke of 
Savoy and Prince of Piedmont, by an edict, commanded 
his Protestant subjects in the valleys of the Cottian Alps, 
known sometimes as the Vaudois and sometimes as the 
Waldenses, to abjure Protestantism and accept the Roman 
Catholic faith within twenty days, or to part with their 
property and leave the country. These brave and sturdy 
people resisted. Military force was sent against them. 
They were overcome by preponderance of numbers, they 
were slaughtered, flung over precipices, carried away into 
captivity, outraged in every conceivable fashion, and hun- 
dreds of families were driven to seek access among the 
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snows of the high Alps, where many of them perished from 
exposure and cold. The news of this persecution, so brutal 
in its method, aroused deep feeling throughout Europe, 
and stirred the heart of England profoundly. As the 
leader of Protestant Europe, the English felt a deep 
and sacred sense of responsibility. One of the great- 
est of Englishmen was then at the head of the State, 
and the appeal of the suffering Vaudois found no un- 
certain response in the heart of Oliver Cromwell. An 
Ambassador was sent to the country to ascertain the facts, 
a fast-day was appointed to be observed throughout Eng- 
land, a subscription of more than forty thousand pounds, 
equal to at least a million of dollars in our day, was raised 
for the sufferers, and letters of protest were sent to Charles 
Emanuel and to the chief princes and powers of Europe. 
Behind the evident indignation and determination of these 
letters of protest, signed by a man who not only ruled but 
governed, was the best army in Europe. The edict of per- 
secution was withdrawn, and the Vaudois were not only 
freed from the outrages to which they had been subjected, 
but were allowed to worship according to their own con- 
science, The spirit of England found expression not only 
in this energetic and effective action, but also in one of the 
noblest of Milton’s sonnets—a sonnet which has to-day a 
new meaning : 
“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold : 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stone;, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
©’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 
A statesman at the head of the English Government, 
a statesman even in our own Senate, might learn a lesson 
concerning the power of public opinion from this chapter 
of English history, and a hint as to one method of reliev- 


ing the martyred Armenians. 


% 
The Peace of God 


In troublous times we find refuge in the truth that 
God dwells in.perpetual peace. Peace is the eternal fact. 
Wars and rumors of wars are temporary facts breaking in 
upon that eternal peace. When the black clouds gather 
in the west, and the thunder seems to fill the heavens with 
reverberation, and the lightning illumines the whole angry 
horizon as with firegleams of wrath, and the winds, 
broken loose, swoop down upon the plain and cut a broad 
swath through the forest, cutting the trees as the scythe 
cuts the grass-blades in its path, it seems as though all 
nature were in wid chaos. But,in fact, the path of the 
storm is but a few miles in width, and on either side the 
sun is shining and the birds are singing. All the storms 
of earth are of earth’s own making, and rise but a few 
thousand feet above its scarred surface. The world itself, 
with all its storms, moves in its appointed orbit through 
unbroken and eternal peace. So our world-storms travel 
in narrow paths through environing peace. So humanity 
moves forward in the orbit God has appointed, through a 
»eace which is never broken. He in whom we live and 
ove is never tempest-tossed, never bewildered, never 
iurried, never perplexed, never bowed beneath burdens too 
ieavy for his carrying. As children playing, worrying, 
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sometimes quarreling in the nursery, on whose troubled 
life the strong mother looks without dread, knowing th 

out of even the apparent evil there will issue, if the children 
be but rightly guided, a better, braver, clearer-thoughted, 


stronger-willed manhood, so we in this little nursery of’ 


ours play our child games, and fight our child battles, and 
suffer our child sorrows, while the strong God looks down 
on us with infinite tenderness, but with infinite peace. It 
is well sometimes for us to flee from the nursery strife, 
stand for a moment at the divine Mother’s side, look up 
into Her calm face, and receive the quiet benediction of 
Her presence. This it is to “‘ acquaint thyself with God, 
and be at peace.” 

Calvinism has its beatific side. The sovereignty of force 
is terrible ; the sovereignty of law may be dreadful; but 
who can be in terror of the sovereignty of love? “Iam the 
Lord, and there is none else; I form the light and create 
the darkness ; I make peace and create calamity; I the 
Lord do all these things.’’ Substitute love for I, and re- 
read this declaration, and life becomes luminous. Leve- 
sent calamity becomes a blessing. As when the green 
sod sees the plow coming straight toward it, and knows 
that in a few moments it will be torn up by the 
roots, and all its glorious verdure will be bruised, and yet 
can rejoice if it can foresee that this burial of spring pre- 
pares for the resurrection of a harvest,so the soul that 
knows the good God and what glory he brings out of deso- 
lations and devastations, fears not the destruction that 
wastes at noonday. Love holds the plow-handles and 
makes the furrows ; 


“ And all is right that seems most wrong) 
If it be His dear will.” 


When in the apocalyptic vision the book of human des- 
tiny was brought out, John wept much because no one was 
found able toopen it. Then the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world, the strong Son of God, the lover of man- 
kind, strong in his love and strong in his hops, because he 
could see the end from the beginniog, and could in his 
strong love share the sufferings which were to redeem the 
race, came forward and took the book and broke its seals. 
And when He did so, forth from the book came war and 
famine and pestilence and persecution. It is self-sacrific- 
ing love alone which dares open the book of human destiny 
and let free the awful woes that are hidden in it. For tears 
are seeds of joy, and sorrow is the travail-pain of a new life. 
And all the tumults and strifes are but the dust and con- 
fusion of the factory whose finished product is man, made 
in God’s image, and satisfied only when after life’s troubled 
dreams he awakes in God’s likeness. 

What a tumultuous rapid is that which flows from the 
foot of Niagara Falls to its peaceful resting-place in Lake 
Ontario! Two drops take this tempestuous and seemingly 
perilous journey together, both tossed hither-and yon in 
the foaming current, both flung now into the air by inter- 
posing rocks, now forced backwards by recalcitrant eddies, 
but both making their way steadily to the lake below. 
One, perplexed, distraught, terrified, despairing, cries out 
to itself, What is all this for? Why was I taken from my 
quiet repose in Lake Erie? The other knows that God 
has cleft this passage for the river through the rocks, and 
not in vain, and that all thwarting obstacles and jutting 
stones cannot hinder his purpose nor block the pathway of 
the tiny drop whose roadway has been hewn out for it, 
whose peaceful harbor is waiting for it. So in the midst 
of the swirls and eddies and currents of this tumultuous 
life, the soul that knows God moves on serenely to the issue 
his Maker has prepared and predetermined; kept in per- 
fect peace because his mind is stayed on God. 
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KINDERGARTEN, 


The Higher 


OR some years I have been of the 
opinion that no other great town, 
anywhere within the bounds of 
highly civilized countries, could 
fairly be charged with so great a 
neglect of the common wants of its 
population, and with so feeble a 
sense of common citizenship and 
of burgher pride and responsibility, 
as New York. It happened some 

years ago that I landed at New York after a visit to Con- 

stantinople, and I felt strongly impelled to write an article 
comparing the two cities in some of their outward aspects. 

In paving, cleanliness, and various other respects, New 
York seemed scarcely 
superior to the Sul- 
tan’s capital. There 
had been, doubtless, 
a well-developed local 
feeling in New York 
in the earlier history 
of the town; but the 
tremendous’ growth 
of the period follow- 
ing Civil War 
had swallowed up the 
old New York, while 
the new metropolis 
had not arrived at 
any civic self-con- 
sciousness. 

Time is an element 

' for which there can 
be no substitute. It 

| is not wholly inex- 

|- plicable that in the 
| twenty-five years from 
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1An introductory article to this series appeared in the preceding Magazine 
Number of The Outlook (December 21). It was written by Mr. Theudore Roose- 
velt, on the subject * [The Higher Life of American Cities.’’ Other articles 
will be on * The Higher Lite of Chicago,’ by Mr. Melville E. Stone, Manager 
of the Associated Press: on Boston, by the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, I).D.: 
on New Orleans, by Miss Grace King: on Philadelphia, by Mr. Talcott Will- 
iams; on St. Louis. by the Rev John Snyder; and on Buffalo, by the Rev. 
William Burnet Wright, D.D. 
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Life of New York City’ 


By Albert Shaw 


1865 to 1890 New York should have dealt so impotently 
with many of those common concerns that make for the 
happiness and welfare of its people. But the situation has 
marvelously changed for the better. Citizens who were 
indifferent, and who seemed lacking in local public spirit, 
have been converted to a new sense, not only of the stern 
necessities for local reform, but also of the attractive 
possibilities that are within reach. 

Perhaps nothing illustrates this fact more pertinently 
than some of the circumstances under which the street- 
cleaning of 


_ 


NewYorkhas 
oflatesomar- 
velously im- 

proved. The 

proper cleans- 

ing of the 
streets, with 
the _satisfac- 
tory removal 
of garbage and 
waste materi- 
als, forms one 
of the primary 
factors in the 
wholesome life 
of every great 
town. And in- 
asmuch as the 
tenement quar- 
ters of New 
York are the 
most densely ST 
populated in } 
the whole world, it is plain that clean streets, courtyards, 
and passageways are of vital consequence to the health and 
wel!-being of New York’s inhabitants. Under the new 
municipal order of things, a number of wealthy and fas- 
tidious ladies are acting regularly as volunteer inspectors 
to assist the Street-Cleaning Department in obtaining the 
best service and the highest efficiency from its army of 
sweepers; while in the crowded districts of the Est Side 
hundreds and thousands of little children of foreign parent- 
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age are, by precept and example, doing valiant duty 
against the vicious local practice of throwing paper 
and other kinds of waste materials into the streets. 
The new civic spirit has invaded the school-rooms. 
Pupils carry home to their parents the new gospel of 
clean and well-kept streets. The Department of 
Public Works, recognizing the just claims and needs 
of the districts most densely crowded with working 
people, has now entered upon the policy of a rapid 
extension of asphalt paving where formerly one found 
only the ill-laid, sunken, and rut-worn stone-block 
roadways, from which the entire removal of dust and 
filth was impossible. All this means real and prac- 
tical progress. New York is very peculiar, not only 
in its elongated contour, but also in the distribution 
of its population elements. The more wealthy 
classes live as a wedge, the sharp point of which 
may be regarded as reaching down to the Washing- 
ton Arch at the foot of Fifth Avenue in Washington 
Square, while the lines of the wedge gradually diverge 
as they proceed northward. On the lower end of 
the island, south of Fourteenth Street (except for 
the entering tip of the wedge), and on the east and 
west river fronts for a long way to the north, is a 
vast working-class population, housed altogether in 
tenement buildings. The sharpness of the contrast 
of conditions inside and outside of this wedge is 
destined to grow less by virtue of processes which the new 
policies in street cleaning and paving serve well to illustrate. 

There are advantages as well as disadvantages in that 
peculiar shape of Manhattan Island which has resulted in 
such unexampled density of population. The rivers are 
too deep to become contaminated, and are broad enough 
to serve as fresh-air ducts. No portion of the tenement- 
house population is far from the waterfront. To a limited 
extent this water front has been utilized for free summer 
baths. The Battery Park, at the foot of the island, has a 
glorious sea wall and harbor promenade, and it ministers 
to the health and happiness of scores of thousands of ten- 
ement dwellers. It may well be believed that a much 
larger use will ultimately be made of the river fronts for 
purposes of recreation. 

Only a few years ago, portions of the lower East Side 
tenement districts were avowedly slum neighborhoods of 
such character that it was not deemed safe for well-dressed 
men and women to pass through the streets even by day. 
All this is rapidly changing. Compuratively speaking, 
good order prevails through the tenement districts. One 
of the inestimable reforms of the past year has been the 
removal of trucks and other heavy vehicles from the streets 
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at night and on Sundays. ‘The movement for clear streets, 
smooth streets, and clean streets in New York has now 
acquired a momentum that nothing can check. 
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The European cities, having in large part performed this 
essential task of street renovation, have begun to lay seri- 
ous hold of another great problem—that of the reform of 
the housing conditions of the masses. The difference be- 
tween decent and healthful house accommodations and 
the opposite state of things amounts to all the difference 
between a hopeful social growth and a hideous social de- 
cay. The problem is a difficult one in New York, but its 
solution is not impossible. An essential part of the task 
lies in a full and deliberate diagnosis of the malady. A 
valuable study of the facts has been made for us by an 
official Tenement-House Committee, of which Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder was Chairman, and which, after remarkably 
painstaking inquiries, made report to the Legislature a 
year ago. Certain changes in the building laws, and 
other legislative remedies, promptly followed, and the proc- 
ess of condemning the worst of the tenement rookeries 
has been rendered much easier for the health authorities. 

The worst houses in New York are the buildings which 
were a generation or two ago occupied as the homes of 
New York’s merchant princes, but which have now been 
made over into tenement-houses, the well-to-do inhabitants 
having moved a long way up-town. A good illustration 
is to be found in the building now used as headquarters 
by the Industrial Christian Alliance in Bleecker Street. 
This building, perhaps as recently as the outbreak of the 
Civil War, was still occupied as the home of a prosperous 
merchant. It was built for the use of asingle family. Its 


mahogany doors and marble mantels still remain. ae 


years ago it was occupied by not fewer than seventy Ital 
ian families, comprising perhaps three hundred persens- 


It is now the headquarters of one of the best and noblest | 


works of practical philanthropy to be found in the city. 
The lower part of New York contains thousands of houses 
thus built for the private occupancy of one family, which 
have been made over into tenement hives with a family 
for every room. 

The laws now carefully regulate the appointments of 
new tenement buildings; and while most of them fall 
far below the ideals advocated by the English and 
American promoters of so-called model dwellings, they 
are in the line of progress. The coming decade promises 
to bring great improvements im-.the construction of work- 
ingmen’s dwellings. There are not a few wealthy men and; 
women in New York who are giving earnest thought to 
the question, and are ready, when their plans have had a 
little more time to mature, to make large investments in 
blocks of model tenements. I am willing to be called a 
confirmed optimist if such a characterization is to be 
based upon the expressed belief that slum dwellings in 
New Yofk- are not inevitable, but that their abolition is 
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perfectly feasible, that the worst is now already behind us, 
and that the agencies, public and private, already at work 
along the lines of improvement will ultimately stamp out 
all the worst plague-spots. 

Towards this great end of the cleansing of the slums, 
one of the most imperative needs is the creation of a con- 
siderable series of small parks and playgrounds scattered 
through the very heart of the congested tenement districts, 
A beginning is the difficult step in measures of this kind ; 
and, fortunately, the first victories for small parks in New 
York have been won. The Legislature and the municipal 
authorities are definitely committed to the policy. Moder- 
ate appropriations have been made. A block of the worst 
tenement-houses in New York, known as Mulberry Bend, 
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was demolished last year to make way for one of these 
much-needed little parks. The policy moves with a some- 
what discouraging tardiness, but public opinion will in the 
end sustain the small-parks movement and make it effect- 
ive. Its great champion is Mr. Jacob A. Riis, a journal- 
ist whose daily work has given him an unequaled knowledge 
of social conditions in the tenement districts of New York, 
and whose books, articles, and personal efforts have availed, 
more than the work of any off€r one man, to acquaint the 
prosperous half of New York with the rights, needs, and 
possibilities of the working masses. 

One of the great needs of New York has been pub- 
lic baths and wash-houses, lavatories, and similar con- 
veniznces. Here again the great difficulty was in getting 
a tangible start. That start has been made. To one of 
the sub-committees of the Chamber of Commerce’s famous 
‘“‘Committee of Seventy ”’ on municipal reform was assigned 
the subject of puolic baths’ Mr. W. H. Tolman, Pa.D., 
formerly Secretary of Dr. Parkhurst’s City Vigilance 
League, and now Superintendent of the work of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, acted as secre- 
tary of this sub-committee; and Mayor Strong, when his 
administration began, retained the committee as a Mayor’s 
advisory group for the initiation of the policy. A practical 
result is the appropriation of $150,000 for the construction, 
in a crowded tenement district. of a well-appointed model 
public bath on the best European lines. The establish- 
ment will be erected in the present year, and its success is 
a foregone conclusion. It will be followed by others in a 
series which will gradually supply the entire population. 
This is no slight mark of municipal progress, but rather 
a most hopeful and far-reaching line of new public policy. 

One of the most difficult problems in a great town is the 
proper shelter of the floating population. The old-fash- 
ioned common lodzing-house is an exceedingly hard thing 
to regulate. In the English cities the only effectual means 
of lodging-house reform thus far discovered has been munic- 
ipal construction and operation. The municipal model 
lodging-houses have not wholly superseded those conduct d 
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by private cnterprise, but have set a high standard, and, by 
virtue of example and by force of competition, have driven 
the meaner and smaller establishments out of business, 
compelling private lodging-house keepers to provide large, 
well-appointed establishments which can readily be in- 
spected by the health authorities and the police. For sev- 
eral reasons needless to discuss (the “ floating vote ” being 
one of them), municipal lodging-houses in New York could 
not secure public indorsement. The feasibility, however, 
of the provision of model lodging-houses through private 
enterprise—under motives of public spirit and philanthropy, 
yet with the assurance of a moderate return upon capital: 
invested—has become clearly evident to those best in- 
formed. No fact has more strongly impressed itself upon 
the minds of Mr. Milbury and his associates in the work 
of the Industrial Christian Alliance (this work dealing with 
the most unfortunate element of the floating population): 
than the great need of a series of model lodging-houses in 
New York. One of the social experiments of Calvary 
Church is a lodzing-house in East Twenty-third Street 
(next to its admirable workingmen’s club, known as the 
Teetotum, on Mr. Buchanan’s London pattern); and this 
hostelry is highly success‘ul. It is now well understood that 
a prominent capitalist and man of public spirit is preparing,. 
out of his own means, to provide for New York a notable 
series of model lodging-houses. Mr. D. O. Mills, who is. 
engaged in this project, has thoroughly acquainted himself 
with the British models, and has enlisted the co-operation 
of Mr. Ernest Flagg, a very brilliant New York architect. 
The undertaking is destined to form one of the most 
notable forward steps which New York will have taken in 
this decade in the direction of a betterment of social con- 
ditions and facilities. 

The field for educational improvement is everywhere an 
unlimited one ; but New York’s educational deficiencies are: 
by comparison painfully conspicuous. Nevertheless, the 
very fact that this necessity for educational reform is now so- 
appallingly evident is perhaps the most hopeful element in 
the situation. A few years ago the condition of things had 
not been laid bare. Few people appreciated the inadequacy 
of New York’s educational methods and opportunities.. 
To day the work of reform is based upon a better knowl- 
edge than ever existed before. 

The public schools of New York are sadly inferior. The 
school system is badly organized, and has hitherto been 
fatally involved in Tammany politics. S me ofthe teachers 
are faithful and enlightened, while many of them are of 
poor qualifications, and others are lacking both in charac- 
ter and in zeal. The school accommodations are so in- 
sufficient that many thousands of children are unable to 
find places. A majority of the buildings are of ill design, 
and playgrounds and modern appliances are totally lack- 
ing. The movement for public-school reform is, however, 
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fairly begun. The disagreeable facts have been unsparingly exposed. 
The necessity for manual training in the schools has been recog- 
nized, and some progress has been made in introducing practical 
lines of instruction. That famous and noble charity, the Children’s 
Aid Society, has for a great many years maintained a series of so- 
called industrial schools, and given instruction to thousands of poor 
children, receiving some support out of public funds for its educa- 
tional work. The same thing is true of one or two other benevolent 
organizations. It is now proposed that these schools should be 
amalgamated with the public-school system. The result will be a 
greater watchfulness on the part of the workers in such organiza- 
tions as the Children’s Aid Society, to the end that the public 
schools may more completely fill the requirements of the present 
day. 

Dei of the most hopeful innovations—even though its statistical 
exhibit thus far is very modest—is the free kindergarten. In order 
to show what free kindergartens might accomplish, and what place 
they were destined to fill in the life of the tenement-house population, 
it was necessary that a private society should make the beginning. 
A devoted band of men and women have exerted themselves to make 
this demonstration a success. Prominently identified with the work 
have been Mr. Gilder, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, and Mrs. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, now Mrs. Riggs. It was never expected by them that 
New York could be fully supplied with the free kindergartens of a 
charitable society. What they aimed at was the ultimate acceptance 
of the kindergarten as an essential part of the work of the public 
schools of the city. The school board has at length been converted, 
and a considerable number of free kindergartens are now maintained 
as a part of the school system. The number will doubtless steadily 
increase. New York supports seven or eight thousand drinking- 
saloons, and not less than ten thousand places where intoxicants are 
sold. There ought to be ten thousand free kindergarten classes in 
New York. There will at least be some hundreds of them within a 
few years. 

Another imperative educational need of the city is a series of pop- 
ular manual-training and practical trade schools and of technical 
high schools. Thus far the development of facilities for technical ir- 
struction and for training in practical trades has been very limited. 
But some right beginnings have been made, and the city will event- 
ually become aroused to the possibilities of popular instruction in 
applied art, designing, and all kinds of practical callings. The old 
Cooper Union, given to the people of New York by Peter Cooper, 
has served a magnificent end as a people’s university and social 
‘Rev. C. H. Parkhurst.D.D. center. Its art, science, and genera] classes and its various educa- 

tional opportunities have made it the central influence in the lives of 
A thousands of young apprentices, clerks, and working people. The 
Hebrew Institute, far over in the lower East Side of New York, is 
another social and educational center which is accomplishing a vast 
work for the young members of that great Jewish population element 
which is becoming so important a factor in the industrial life of New 
York. The Hebrew Institute is a powerful agency for the making of 
good citizens. A long article could be written upon its varied ac- 
tivities and its patriotic and wholesome influences. The Hebrew 
Technical Institute, the Baron de Hirsch trade-schools, and the 
manual-training schools which are under the auspices of Dr. Felix Rev. A. R. Doyle 
Adler and his associates, are helping to supply the need for practical 
education, and, above all, are serving as object-lessons, The New 
York Trade-Schools founded by Colonel Auchmuty on the upper East 
Side also deserve honorable mention ; but their fees place their de- 
sirable facilities beyond the reach of the poorest lads. Few persons 
are aware that the best technical school available for New York’s 
young men, and the one most largely patronized, is supported by the 
State and is a free boarding-school, with a beautiful country location. 
The terms of admission, however, are a serious drawback. Let us 
hope that the day will come when it will not be necessary for a six- 
teen-year-old youth in this great city to be guilty of a crime in order 
D. O. Mills to avail himself of such magnificent facilities for trade instruction 
and for general education and discipline as are freely supplied by 

the State to the inmates of the Reformatory Prison at Elmira. 
Among the best and most promising agencies in the general educa- 
tional field are to be included the so-called ‘“‘ Settlements ”’ and the 
parish work of the “institutional’’ churches. The University Set- 
tlement, maintained by a large number of gentlemen and conducted 

/ by Mr. James B. Reynolds as head worker, forms a most excellent 

| center for the practical investigation of social conditions, and at the 
4 same time affords opportunity for the carrying on of a series of clubs 
i and classes which enlist the interest of many hundreds of East Side 
William Howe Tolman boys and girls, and which, chiefly through the young people, appeal also Rev. W T. Elsing 
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to the parents. It is a similar work that the 
College Settlement in Rivington Street, main- 
tained and conducted by educated women, per- 
forms in its vicinity. The usefulness of these 
social centers is constantly increasing. They " 
promote the progress of the community in all =] 


kinds of ways. They are in touch with relief 

work, with the reforms of the street-cleaning a 
and public works departments, with the police . 
and health authorities, with public-school work, 

and with all sorts of movements for the bet- 
terment of the city. In a somewhat similar 
way a number of churches have so organized 
their practical work as to come into touch with 
the whole life of the people about them. Thus, 
on the East Side, the Settlements and various 
churches, Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and others, under such leaders as 
the Rev. Dr. Rainsford and the Rev. John B 
Devins, have formed a “ Federation of East 
Side Workers,” with the result of various use- 
ful forms of co-operation. St. George’s Church, 
under Dr. Rainsford’s vigorous administration, 
is famous for its many-sided social activity. 
In like manner the Rev. Dr. Judson, south of 
Washington Square, through the agencies 
which have been called into existence around 
the Judson Memorial Baptist Church as a 
center, is carrying on an admirab!e work. 5 
St. Bartholomew’s parish, under Dr. Greer’s NarHaNn HALE STATUE IN CITY HALL PARK 
administration and with the benefit of the 

liberal gifts of such public-spirited men as Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, furnishes 
another conspicuous illustration of what the modern church may accomplish when 
it conceives of its mission as a broad one and enters upon a large practical policy. 
The great Catholic parish of the Paulist Fathers, located in the densely crowded 
upper West Side, has been eminently successful in its educational work and as a 
center of good social influence ; and various other instances might readily be 
given of individual New York churches which have become centers of social ac- 
tivity. Out of all these sound and earnest beginnings of educational and social 
work in the crowded parts of New York there is going to be evolved at length 
some well-distributed and complete system that will meet the entire situation. 
Many years will be required, but tte outcome is not doubtful. 

Meanwhile, the opportunities of New York in the sphere of the higher education 
are constantly improving, and they afford a brilliant outlook. The high ridge 
between the Hudson and Harlem Rivers north of Central Park has been selected 
as the new site for Columbia College, for its protégé Barnard College, for its other 
protégé the Teachers’ College, for the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, for the great 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and for some other institutions which will aid in the general 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN AND TOWER result of creating a splendid center for the higher ethical, educational, and scientific 

interests of New York, besides affording an opportunity for noteworthy architec- 
tural achievements. The old “ University of New York” has also gone northward and domiciled itself upon an attract- 
ive eminence overlooking the Hudson, now fittingly designated as “ University Heights.” A strong tendency has been 
shown during recent years towards the affiliation in New York of agencies making for the advancement of learning and 
the promotion of the intellectual and zxsthetic life. The wealthy citizens also show an encouraging disposition to con- 
tribute toward the promotion of public institutions of learning and culture. A notable instance is the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, which, through the liberality of the citizens of New York, is rapidly assuming rank as one of the world’s 
important galleries. Another instance is the American Museum of Natural History, which is much visited by the 


young people of New York, and which has a 
rapidly developing scientific value. Popular lec- 
ture courses are maintained in connection with 
both of these. For several seasons Columbia 
College has co-operated with these institutions 
and with Cooper Union in providing the people 
of New York with lecture courses in various 
fields of science and art. New York has never 
followed the example of Boston and Chicago in 
providing a great public library, and the lack of 
such an institution has been sorely felt. The 
want is likely to be supplied, however, through 
the amalgamation of the Astor and Lenox 
Libraries with the Tilden Trust. Besides the 
resulting great reference library, it is expected 
that there will also be developed in connection 
with the institution a circulating library, with 
branches, somewhat after the Boston plan. 

It is to Be regretted that the ground plan of ~ 
New York does not lend itself to any very ad- [7] ae) wee 
vantageous placing of public buildings, or of were Gal wats. 
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architectural structures having a monumental character. 
For the most part the genius and training of New York 
architects has been employed in designing the massive 
business structures that have become so characteristic a 
feature of the city. The old City Hall, built when New 
York was a modest little town on the lower point of the 
island, is the only structure belonging to city, county, 
State, or Nation that New York can exhibit as altogether 
creditable. The new Criminal Court Building has be- 
come interesting by virtue of the sole fact that a small 
group of artists and their supporters, constituting the 
Municipal Art Society, is at its own expense providing a 
series of decorative paintings for the adornment of the 
chief court-rooms. The movement is highly creditable 
to American art, while also pointing the way to great 


future possibilities. In Paris a very small expenditure of 
municipal money annually devoted to the promotion of THE PARK SYSTEM OF NEW YORK CITY 
art is securing for the public buildings, including the 
school-houses, a wonderful array of wall designs ill ustrat- 
ing historical and local subjects, and adding very much to the esthetic and educational wealth of the community. If 
New York’s beginnings in this direction are small, they are nevertheless of commendable quality. 

The story of public statuary and sculpture in New York is not a pleasant one. Since most of the attempts at public 
statues are so bad, it is fortunate that the aggregate number occupying conspicuous places is small as yet. Happily, 
the best American sculptors of our own day are men of sound taste and thorough attainments. The municipal au- 
thorities are learning to trust the judgment of the sculptors, and there is comparatively little danger, henceforth, that 
inartistic work will find acceptance. The Washington Arch, at the foot of Fifth Avenue, is an admirable possession, 
while sculpt ors like St. Gaudens and MacMonnies have begun to give us statues that are worth a journey to inspect. 
Clearly, New York has begun to give evidence of its growing importance as an art center. The tendency is toward the 
union of zs3thetic forces, and towards a larger and more generous mutual understanding between the art leaders and the 
community at large. What is true as to the improving outlook for architecture, sculpture, and painting is also dis- 
cernible in the field of music. It would appear that New York can support the opera without any governmental sub- 
vention. The Carnegie Music Hall, and all that its existence and uses represent, is also a good sign of progress. 

I have not intended that this brief and sketchy attempt at an appreciation of some of the varied elements and factors 
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which azre helping to swell the rising tide of New York’s 
progress should give much attention in a specific way to the 
machinery of municipal government,the machinery of church 
organizations, or the machinery of the standard charitable 
and philanthropic societies. The readers of The Outlook 
. are not in need of such information. It is enough, then, for 
me to remark that under the new administration, with such 
officials as Mr. Roosevelt, the municipal life has received a 
great uplift. The recent history of some of the municipal 
departments is teaching New York what a wealth of unan- 
ticipated blessing lies in the mere fact of an honest and 
disinterested city government. The influence upon public 
and private morals of the new order of things at police 
headquarters is exhibiting itself in unexpected ways. It 
is penetrating to the very foundations of the community’s 
life. As for the churches, it may suffice to remark that 
they are concerning themselves with the study of the 
actual conditions of New York life as never before, and 
that their social usefulness and their influence for good 
citizenship are plainly increasing rather than diminishing. 
Dr. Parkhurst’s stirring work has counted for much toward 
this end. 

The great charitable societies, moreover, show them- 
selves capable of a considerable degree of adaptation. I 
have already alluded to several of these. The Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, with Mr. Cutting at 
its head and Dr. Tolman as its executive officer, is en- 
gaged in a varied social work of uncommon interest and 
value, which includes public baths, summer outings, vaca- 
tion schools on a large scale, an admirable free labor 
bureau, and a dozen other things out of the ordinary lines 
and of timely significance. Its central offices are in the 
attractive new United Charities Building—which, by the 
way, constitutes another of New York’s social centers of 
first importance. Here one finds the offices of the Charity 
Organization Society, which, besides the well-understood 
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primary functions of such an association, is also carrying 
on other interesting branches of work. One of its most 
important lines is its Penny Provident Fund. Several 
hundred receiving places are maintained for its savings 
system, and it thus supplies an important incentive to 
thrift. 

In distinctive relief work along established lines of 
charitable aid the Organization Society holds the guiding 
place, and the Society for Improving the Condition of the . 
Poor works in immediate harmony with it. The really 
significant fact about the charity work of New York is the 
practical manner in which it has adopted the broad mod- 
ern view that charity must not pauperize ; that the indi- 
vidual family may be greatly benefited by an improvement 
in the general social conditions and facilities of the town. 
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It is the policy of the charitable societies to favor such 
movements for self-culture as Miss Grace Dodge’s Working- 
Girls’ Clubs, to promote forethought and co-operation in 
such forms as mutual benefit funds for insurance against 
accident or illness, and in a hundred ways to help people 
to help themselves. 

I have long been strongly of the opinion that the savings- 
bank system, on some plan or other, needs a tremendous 
amplification in New York. We have in the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, the Bank for Savings, the Emigrant Industrial, 
and several other well-known institutions, a group of sav- 
ings-banks doing an enormous business in the aggregate. 
There would be no advantage in endeavoring to establish 
a municipal savings bank system in competition with these 
existing institutions. Butit has seemed to me that, through 
some sort of federation among the existing banks, with the 
countenance of State and municipality, the help of leading 
financiers, and the support of the principal charitable or- 
ganizations, it might be possible to invade all the tenement- 
house districts and all the suburban neighborhoods with a 
great number of branch savings-banks, And together with 
these there should bé provided the branches of a great 
pawnbroking shop, on mont-de-piété, which ought also to 
be under the manage f a society of financiers and 
philanthropists, with the Mayor and certain other mu- 
nicipal representatives as ex-officio members of the board. 
Happily, the Provident Loan Association, with its office 
in the new Church Missions Building, was formed last year 
under Dr. Greer’s direction, and it has entered with cau- 
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tion, but determination, into this very field of reformed 
pawnbroking. Its experience as a pioneer will be invalu- 
able, but its scope ought to be vastly enlarged. .New York 
urgently needs not less than fifty branch offices of a cen- 
tral pawnbroking institution managed on as broad and 
beneficent lines as the mont-de-piété of Paris. 

There was a time when it seemed to me that municipal 
reform in New York promised to make headway only 
slowly, because the reformers appeared to have in mind 
nothing but the negative task of defeating Tammany. 
hey seemed lacking in constructive programmes and in 
progressive municipal ideals. Their point of view, how- 
ever, has been shifting almost as rapidly as any reasonable 
optimist could desire. After all, good government will 
inevitably seek to accomplish the ends for which good 
government is adapted. The reasonable hope that New 
York is henceforth to have both honest government and 
also progressive policies is beginning to act powerfully on 
the minds of many citizens. Not to mention with any detail 
such organizations as the City Club, the Good Government 
Clubs, the branches 
of the City Vigilance 
League, and other non- 
partisan organizations 
for the betterment of 
civic affairs, it is evi- 
dent that among rich 
men and poor men 
alike,there is spring- 
ing a practical 
faith if the possibili- 
ties of that Greater 
New York which is 
to be great not merely 
in area, population, 
and commercial re- 
sources, but also great- 
er by far than hereto- 
fore in its means and 
methods for pronioting 
the welfare of all its 


OF 


people. It is also per- 
ceived that no man’s 


contribution toward 
the general end is to 
be despised, but that 
the great millionaire, 
the literary man, the 
guilds of artists, the 
labor unions, the so- 
cieties of women, the 
down-town business 
organizations, and the ~— 
poorest school- chil- 

dren, as well as politi- 

cal bodies and churches, may all contribute very ap- 
preciably. I have now, therefore, high expectations for 
the advancement of the one great community which for a 
long time seemed to me the worst governed, the most 
unenlightened, and in many ways the least hopeful of all 
the great population-centers of the civilized world. 


Albert Shaw 


Dr. Albert Shaw, who has become widely known as the 
editor of the “‘ Review of Reviews,” as a student of topics con- 
nected with municipal government, and as a writer upon such 
subjects, is a young man of Western birth, tall and slender 
in figure, with a keen eye, a quick and rather nervous manner, 
and features expressing in an unusual degree intelligence, 
energy, and character. Bora in Ohio, the central West, 
Dr. Shaw represents a catholicity of feeling and knowledge 
which very few Americans possess. He knows the whole 
country. He is not distinctly an Eastern man, a Western 
man, or a man of the Pacific slope: he isa man of America. 
He knows the characteristics of each section, its strength 
and its weakness. With New England blood in his veins, 
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but with the energizing influences of the West about his 
boyhood, Dr. Shaw graduated at Iowa College, the oldest 
institution of its class west of the Mississippi. During_his 
college life the future journalist and writer devoted a great 
deal of time to the study of literature and of literary style, 
disclosing very early two qualities which are pre-eminently 
characteristic of him to-day, lucidity and directness. After 
graduation Dr. Shaw began his professional life as editor 
of the Grinnell “ Herald,”’ a position which enabled him 
to master all the mechanical and routine work of journalism. 
His aims were not the aims of the ordinary journalist. 
He saw with unusual clearness the possibilities of his pro- 
fession, and he saw also that he needed a wider educational 
basis. His interest in social and political topics was 
the interest of a man of philosophic mind, eager to learn 
the principles and not simply to record the varying aspects 
fromdaytoday. Inorder the better to secure the equipment 
of which he felt the need, he entered the Johns Hopkins 
University and took a graduate course. It was during his 
residence in Baltimore that he met Professor Bryce, who rec- 
ognized his rare abil- 

ity and intelligence, 
. and who used his 
unusually large knowl- 

edge of social and 
political conditions in 

LY, the country. While 
| / carrying on his special 
| studies at the Johns 


Hopkins University, 
Dr. Shaw joined the 
tenn, editorial staff of the 
WV Minneapolis daily 
“Tribune.” After re- 
ceiving the degree of 


=== 


Ph.D. in 1884, he re- 
moved permanently to 
Minneapolis, and took 
~ , his place at the head 
_—. Of the staff of the 
Tribune.” His work 
almost at once at- 
tracted attention. Its 
breadth, its thorough- 
_— ness, its candor, and 
= __ its ability were of a 
kind which made them- 
selves recognized on 
the instant. Four 
years later’ Dr. Shaw 
spent a year and a 
half studying social 
and political condi- 
tions in Europe, travel- 
ing extensively and 
devoting much time to the examination of the condition 
of municipalities. It was this study which has borne fruit 
in the two volumes on Municipal Government which have 
come from the press of the Century Company, and which 
have given Dr. Shaw the first rank as an authority on these 
matters. When the “ Review of Reviews” was established 
in this country in 1891, Dr. Shaw became its editor, and 
his success in the management of this very important 
periodical has justified the earlier expectations entertained 
by his friends, for he has given the “ Review of Reviews” 
a commanding position. He is,one of the very few jour- 
nalists in this country who treat their work from the pro- 
fessional standpoint, who are thoroughly equipped for it, 
and who regard themselves as standing in a responsible 
relation to a great and intelligent public. Dr, Shaw’s pres- 
entation of news is pre-eminently full, candid, and unpar- 
tisan ; his discussion of principles is broad-minded, rational, 
and persuasive. He is entirely free from the short-sighted 
partisanship of the great majority of newspaper editors, 
and he appreciates to the full the power of intelligent, 
judicial statement. His opinions, for this reason, carry 
great weight, and it is not too much to say that he has 
not his superior in the field of American journalism. 
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EMILY DICKINSON 


R ea of Miss Emily Dickinson’s verse and of her letters 
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do not need to be told that she belongs among the writers 

who cannot be classified. The note of individuality, which 

is so distinct throughout the entire history of New Eng- 
land, has been nowhere more definitely struck than in her verse and 
prose. During the latter years of her life she was a recluse, and her 
thought shows singular insulation. She was solitary, but her solitude 
was populous with thought, imagination, sympathy, kindness, and 
| aspiration. She seemed to owe very little to any literary parentage, 
although she once said that Keats and the Brownings, Ruskin, Sir Thomas Browne, and Revelation were 
her books. “1 went to school,” she writes, “ but in the manner of the phrase had no education. When a 
little girl I had a friend who taught me immortality, but venturing too near, himself, he never returned. . . . 
You ask of my companions. Hills, sir, and the sundown, and a dog large as myself that my father brought 
me. They are better than beings, because they know but do not tell; and the noise of the pool at noon 
excels my piano.” Spontaneity, flashes of insight, epigrammatic phrase, are characteristic of Miss Dickinson’s 
prose and verse. She saw things in detached flashes of light. She never took the trouble to co-ordinate the 
objects of her vision, and they come before us isolated and detached as they came to her. She is often 
abrupt, sometimes inconsequential, but she has thoughts; and at times these thoughts take on a wonderful 
felicity of speech. These qualities are admirably illustrated in the three poems by Miss Dickinson here pub- 
lished for the first time. The portrait of Miss Dickinson as a child is reproduced, by permission, from the 
book “ Letters of Emily Dickinson” (Roberts Brothers, Boston). 


Immortality 


This world zs not conclusion ; 
A sequel stands beyond, 
L[nvisible as music, 


Lt beckons and tt baffles,— 
Philosophies don't know, 

And through a riddle at the last 
Sagacity must go. 


But positive as sound. ~~ 


To prove wt puzzles scholars ; 
To gain tt, men have worn 

Contempt of generations, 
And crucifixion borne. 
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+ Sufficiency Departing 

| P ‘Tis little I could care for pearls, We learn in the retreating 

° Who own the ample sea, flow vast a one 

Or brooches, when the Emperor Was recently among us ; 

| ’, With rubies pelteth me, A perished sun 

: st Or gold, who am the Prince of Mines, Endears in the departure 

i me Or diamonds, when I see How doubly more, 

: ; < A diadem to fit a throne Lhan all the golden presence 


Continual crowning me. 


Lt was before / 
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MISS CLARA BARTON 
The Latest Photograph 


Clara Barton and the Red Cross 
By Myrtis Willmot Barton 


The story goes that to- 
ward the end of the six- 
teenth century there lived 
in Lancashire five brothers, 
who decided that not only 
was Lancashire too small, 
but England not quite large 
enough, to hold them all; 
so one went to Ireland, and 
from him come the Bartons 
of Grove; another wended 
his way to the land of the 
canny Scots, where in time 
the name became changed to 
MISS BARTON AT THE Time or Bartan; a third crossed over 

OUR CIVIL WAR to France, where his de- 
scendants bear the name of 

Bartin ; a fourth settled in southern England, under the 
name of Burton ; and, after fifty years, the younger son of 
that Barton who remained in the old home, one Marmaduke 
by name, was seized with the wandering spirit of his race, 
and, coming to America within a dozen years after the 
landing at Plymouth, founded the family of which Clara 
Barton is the brightest light. Thus she comes from a race 
of sturdy pioneers and volunteer soldiers; the very name 
Barton in the Anglo-Saxon means “ defender of the town.”’ 

Her father, Captain Stephen (one of the youngest sons 
of Dr. Stephen Barton and beautiful Dorothy Moore), was 
a man prominent in the business and political life of his 
town and State; until incapacitated by age, he was always 
chosen Moderator” to preside at town meetings ; he was 


also a captain of the militia—being a soldier by training 
and nature, having served for three years in the Indian 
wars by the time he was of age; and, in short, was a man 
universally respected and esteemed for his bravery and 
goodness of heart. The family into which my Aunt Clara 
was born was already a, grown-up one, she being the 
youngest, by a dozen years, of five children. With her 
two sisters and eldest brother all teachers themselves, it is 
not surprising that she began her school life at the age of 
three, riding to and from the rude little building on the 
shoulder of her big brother Stephen, who was a teacher 
there, and studying quietly in classes by the side of boys 
and girls many years her senior. She has told me she 
never remembers possessing a doll, her loving care having 
been lavished on the pets of the household—a sick cat or 
dog appealing more strongly to her sympathies than any- 
thing else. The only inanimate playthings she had were 
wooden soldiers fashioned by her brothers, and with these 
her father would amuse and interest her, as together they 
fought over the battles of his younger days, until she felt 
all the fire and enthusiasm of a soldier following the lead 
of Mad Anthony Wayne, and learned lessons in military 
tactics and war as though in preparation for the life before 
her. 

Lest I give the idea that her time was devoted entirely 
to books, I must speak of her outdoor life, for she was 
one of those fleet-footed, agile girls, strong of limb, clear- 
headed, and perfectly at home in a saddle. Her younger 
brother, David, instead of being studiously inclined, as 
were the others, was passionately fond ot horses; so that 
when she was but a wee child he would put her on'the back 
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can never know in its fullness—except as she consents 
to give it us in the autobiography upon which she is 
now at work. 

In Miss Barton’s home in Washington is a collec- 
tion of Andersonville relics—rude cups and plates, 
and still ruder tools, all made by those poor prisoners ; 
and these, while each speaking of heartache and misery, 
bear also, to those who know how to read between the 
lines, a story of that melancholy comfort that makes a 
woman rejoice, even though her loved ones be dead,in_ 
knowing that they were given Christian burial, and that a 
woman’s hand, with pity and tenderness, marked their 
last resting- place. To see Miss Barton before a group 
of Grand Army men shows how she must have worked 
and ministered through those long, hard years of war 
to have so won the esteem and admiration of these 
strong men. 

Clara Barton’s connection with the Red Cross began 
when, at the end of the sixties, worn out and broken 
down in health, she went to Switzerland to rest and 
grow strong again, only to find there more work to do, 
and, finding it, to so enter into it, heart and soul, as 
never to lay it down. At the breaking out of the 
Franco-Prussian War there came to her, in her Swiss 
cottage, several members of the International Com- | 
mittee of the Red Cross, ex route for the scene of 
action. They explained their errand, begged her to 
join them, and finally so filled her with enthusiasm 
that, ill as she was, she promised to follow them within 
a fortnight. 

She was at once presented to the sweet, unassum- 
ing daughter of Kaiser William I., the Grand Duchess 
of Baden, who, with her ladies of the court around her, 
was working as hard and unceasingly as any simple 
woman of our own land worked during our great con- 
flict; and as they worked together, these two women 
found themselves mutually helpful—my aunt bringing 
; _ forward her practical experience, and the Grand 
of a young horse, while he, on another, would hold her Duchess being able to teach her the methods and objects 
hand, and together they would canter around the fields, in of the Red Cross, its workings and its ways; so that, all 
and out among the other horses, broken and un- 
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broken. Those who know her now will understand 


what a sensitive, shrinking girl she must have been, 
never thrusting herself forward, and avoiding, rather 
than seeking, strangers; although in her own home 
she was gay and light-hearted, full of fun and jokes, 
with the keen sense of humor which she has never 
outgrown, and the power of making the drollest 
speeches in a quiet, irresistible way ; the knack of re- 
membering, and telling well, a good story has always 
been one of her greatest charms. Remembering her 
shyness and modesty, one can imagine how soon it 
must have been tried, when, as a little nine-year-old 
girl, she went away from home to board in the family 
of the teacher under whom she was to study. The 
love and respect she bore this man are things of 
which she cannot speak now with dry eyes, and bis 
sayings and advice she remembers and often repeats 
to this day. 

Thus the years passed, first in study, then at home 
caring for a sick brother—nursing him through a 
dangerous illness though a mere child herself; and, 
when scarce entering girlhood, away with a school 
of her own to teach, and later at a college for young 
women, until she came back to assist her brothers in 
the counting-rooms of the mills they had built. She 
was always wise, always helpfu'—going home when 
needed, and, when the work in hand was done, going 
away to earn a little more by her teaching or book- 
keeping, and with those earnings to further educate 
herself—taking a few lessons in one thing here, afew 
more in another branch there—until she went to 
Washington as one of the first women in a department 
of the Government. 

Her labors in those fields have been recounted so 
often and so minutely that I shall not undertake to 
describe them again in so brief a sketch as this. 
The story of her courage and self sacrifice the world 


A RED CROSS NURSE 
Miss Bettina Hofker, Sister Superintendent of the New York Red Cross Hospital 
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through her months there, in the field, at court, or in the 
hospitals, while she was doing good in her own way, she 
was acquiring the knowledge necessary for the fulfillment 
of her ultimate promise—to work unceasingly until she 
should have brought her own country into the Treaty; for 
the international character of the Red Cross is a feature of 
the greatest importance, though often forgotten. 

It would be impossible to enter here into a detailed 
account of her life during the Franco-Prussian strife; it 
.would be too long a story, however interesting, to follow 
her about from hospital to battle-field, and from Strass- 
burg to Paris, which latter place she entered the day after 
the siege was raised; but, as an illustration of her work 
there, and as showing the sorrows of the weaker sex dur- 
ing war, there stands out in my mind one picture. Among 
the recollections of a dozen years ago I remember seeing 
in a little Frenchwoman’s studio a large, unfinished paint- 
ing of a scenein a Strassburg hospital. It was a picture 
to appeal to my childish eyes, 
for there stood my aunt with 
her head turned away toward 
a baby in a woman’s arms, 
while women leaned toward her 
to catch a word, and children 
clung to her skirts, and one 
little boy, half afraid, had lifted 
a corner of her gown to his 
lips. I hope that picture may 
be finished some day. The 
gown in this picture, by the 
way, is green, my aunt’s favorite 
color. The story is told that 
one of her sisters once said: 
** When Clara goes to town to 
buy a brown dress, a brown 
dress I know she-«will get, for 
Clara always does as she says. 
But, one way or another, that 
dress always manages to turn 
green before she can get 
home.” 

I have said that as regards 
the international character of 
the Red Cross so little seems 
to be known; the name, as a 
general rule, brings to people’s 
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It is a long story, that of those ten years between the 
close of the Continental war and the final accession of the 
United States—a long story, full of discouragements, false 
hopes, and disappointments, full of weary months, I may 
say years, of nervous prostration, when my aunt was so 
ill that it seemed as if she were a weak little child, and 
had to grow up again. But, as soon as she was able, she 
was up from her sick-bed and in Washington, ready to 
begin the work to which she had pledged herself; and, at 
last, through the interest and co-operation of those great 
statesmen, Garfield, Windom, and Blaine, steps were taken 
necessary for making the United States one of the Red 
Cross nations—the untimely death of the martyred Presi- 
dent leaving the honor of signing the treaty to his successor, 
President Arthur, who affixed his signature and made proc- 
lamation of the fact in 1882. 

We have had no wars in the past fifteen years to call 
the Red Cross into its original field of action, but in the 
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minds a hazy idea of “trained nurses,” and “ something |’ time of suffering from the elements it has come nobly to 


to do with hospitals,’ when in reality it stands for a great 
Treaty entered into by the nations of the earth for the 
purpose of alleviating the sufferings of war, It shows 
that, although that glorious day when war shall be over 
and all difficulties settled by arbitration has not yet come, 
still the time has arrived when a wounded man is no longer 
left to die on the field, nor shut up in a prison to expire 
little by little—that the time has even now come when 
the sick and wounded of the enemy are cared for with the 
same tenderness shown one’s own. 


Under the flag of the Red Cross all ground is neutral ; 


all persons lawfully wearing its drassard can go unmolested ; 
in its hospitals are found friend and foe, side by side, with 
every thought of personal strife left outside its walls, and 
only the motto of humanity and neutrality in mind. One by 
one, nearly every civilized nation of the world has accepted 
the invitation to enter, becoming a party tothe great treaty ; 
and the reasons that the United States did not join sooner 
are, first, that the idea was never presented to the people 
themselves, the knowledge of the treaty never having gone 
beyond the State Department ; and, second, that the pos- 
sibility of war for us was so remote that our Government 
seemed to think it a useless. step until the new feature 
known as the American Amendment was suggested, whereby 
relief was to be given to the victims of the terrible national 
calamities so frequent here ; this addition to the original 
scope of the treaty, in its purely war character, made it 
appeal more fully to our people and our officials. Since 
the adhesion of the United States, in 1882, several succeed- 
ing nations, in joining, have added the American Amend- 
ment to the provisions of the treaty. 


the front, doing the work of humanity in the quiet, unosten- 
tatious way characteristic of its American President; ask- 
ing nothing, distributing what was given with a wise and 
generous, though frugal, hand, bringing order out of chaos, 
feeding the hungry, and clothing the destitute, at first; 
teaching the people to heip themselves rather than making 
them objects of charity; so that, in every case where the 
Red Cross has quitted a field, it has left the mass of the 
people better off than before the disaster—better off be- 
cause of the practical lessons inculcated as well as from the 
gifts distributed. 

It has worked at such times as those of the forest fires 
of Michigan, the Texas drought, the Mount Vernon cy- 
clone, the Johnstown flood, twice on the Ohio at the time 
of the floods, for ten months at the Sea Islands after the 
cyclone and flood there; and, after being at home but one 
year, preparations are even now being made whereby, if 
so decided, Miss Barton will start with a few of her staff 


for the East, to carry food, money, and clothes to the — 


suffering Armenians. This, if undertaken, will be a new 
and terrible kind of work—an undertaking full of peril and 
danger, and one requiring the head of a diplomat and a 
heart of courage, as well as the hand and soul of a philan- 
thropist. | 
Altogether, the work of the Red Cross here has been of 
a different nature from that in other countries ; that it is 
not conducted on quite the same plans and principles as 
in Germany or Italy, for instance, is due to the difference 
between the governments of those countries and ours, the 
difference in the character of the people, and to the entirely 
different kind of work needed. That there are so few au- 
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thorized sub-societies is owing mainly to lack of knowledge 
and even to indifference on the part of many. In New 
York City there is, however, an association under its direct 
patronage, which, since its founding, has done good and 
faithful work in its nursing among the poor, as well as in 
its hospital and training-school, which is to supply all the 

nurses used by 
ee the National Red 

Cross. 

The New York 
branch, of which 
Mrs, Charles H. 
Raymond is 
President, is at 
present located 
on One Hun- 
dredth Street, 
between the 
Boulevard and 
West End Ave- 
nue, and is under 
the supervision 
of Miss Bettina 
Hofker, who, al- 
though but a 
young girl, has 
won laurels for 
her self-sacritice 
and devotion while working in the slums of this city, 
before she undertook the larger and more responsible 
position of training “Sisters ” for true Red Cross work. 
It will be a gratification to the people of New York to 
know that their institution is the especial pride of Miss 
Barton ; it being begun and carried out on the genuine 
Red Cross ideas, brought straight from Germany. 

The American National Red Cross has its headquarters 
at Miss Barton’s home in Washington—in a house well 
fitted, because of its location and history, to be the cen- 
ter of such a work as that of the Red Cross. On the 
corner of Seventeenth and F Streets, across the street 
from the War, State, and Navy Departments, and on the 
opposite corner from the famous old Winder Building, 
stands a large, old-fashioned house, a place of great, 
high-studded rooms—plain, comfortable, staid, and sub- 
stantial, but with a total absence of any suggestion of lux- 
ury. Here live Clara Barton and the Red Cross. The 
house was built in Jefferson’s time, and for years was the 
private residence of General Jessup, of the old army; then, 
during the Civil War, it was the headquarters of the army 
of Generals Halleck and Grant ; and my aunt has pointed 
out to me the room in which, for months, lived the famous 
Indian, General Eli Parker, and has told me a story of his 
singular life and ways. In another room General Horace 
Porter had his office, and out of General Grani’s great 
room was that of Colonel Dent, while many other well- 
known names are associated with the various rooms. 

It is a house in which to remember half-forgotten stories 
and bits of history, each and all suggested by the rooms 
themselves or their contents. Thus, in a vase in the 
reception-room one sees a large bunch of wild rice, gath- 
ered and dried by my aunt at the siege of Fort Wagner— 
gathered from a spot over which had rained shot and shell 
for a whole long day; close beside it stands a modern 
photograph of her Highness the Grand Duchess of Baden; 
while upstairs, in my aunt’s own room, there hangs, in 
its quaint frame of twenty-five years ago, a larger portrait 
of her, showing the sweet, womanly face as my aunt first 
knew it in its youthful beauty. Again, one finds some 
curious and beautiful pillows of Russia leather in all 
colors, sent home at the time of the relief work of our Red 
Cross during the Russian famine; and in an out-of-the- 
way corner, as far from being on exhibition as possible, 
lies a bit of wood from the fence of the dead-line within 
Andersonville Prison. 

The walls of the corridors are hung with banners and 
immense flags of all nations. Norway and Sweden 
greet one upon opening the door ; on either side hang the 
crown of Italy and the cross of St. George and St. Andrew; 
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in the drawing-room are two beautiful flags of silk—the 
dainty blue and white of Greece surmounted by the silver 
ball and crescent; and the flag of brave little Switzerland, 
of which our Red Cross is the reverse. The most mag- 
nificent of these is the enormous black eagle of Prussia; 
in the upper corridor hangs the flag of United Germany, 
the large eagle with its circle of smaller ones; then come - 
the tri-color of France, the Russian ensign, and many 
others, all sent as personal gifts in appreciation and 
acknowledgment of her service under the one little flag to 
which they all bow. | 

As is the case with all the rest of the house, Miss Barton’s 
office is devoid of useless luxuries ; it is plain, simple, and 
devoted entirely to business. Here she works from early 
in the morning until late at night, answering person- 
ally and by dictation the enormous daily correspondence 
from all parts of the world, transacting business of all 
kinds, working quietly and steadily for hours, forgetting 
to eat, and, one is tempted to say, to sleep as well, for she 
is- always the first one up in the morning, and frequently 
works until away into the small hours of the night. 

The question naturally arises, How has she preserved 
her strength and youth so marvelously? ‘The only answer 
to my mind seems to lie in the fact that she is so quiet 
and calm and that she never wastes her strength, coupled 
with a thoroughly acquired knowledge of how to live and 
keep well; and as for sleep, she has the happy faculty of 
being able, at any time and in any place, to curl up, some- 
times in the most cramped positions, and sleep for fifteen 
minutes, then, waking, to take up the conversation or work 
just where it was dropped and go on. 

The letters she receives are most curious, interesting, 
and touching ; all of them showing love—and all receive 
the same kind attention. Indeed, I have seen her, on 
several occasions, toss aside, until she had more time, some 
delicate letter in the unintelligible fashionable hand of the 
day—from some stranger who thinks she has more time to 


‘study over the writer’s words than the latter has to write 


them distinctly in the first place—only to take up rever- 
ently and lovingly a poor, misspelled, badly written, much- 
blotted Jetter of love and thanks written by a Southern 
negro whom the Red Cross had helped at some time. 
Questions are frequently asked concerning Miss Barton’s 
religious belief ; on that score I can say that she comes of 
a family of most liberal-minded people, and this, combined 
with her life, 
has led her to 
adopt the true 
Red Cross spir- 
it, making no 
distinction in 
race, nationality, 
nor creed—the 
word human- 
ity’ embrac- 
ing everything 
—so that it may 
well be said of 
her, as Thomas 
Paine said of 
himself : 
The world is my 
country, 
To do good is my 
religion. 
That she is 
a fluent writer 
every one knows; but not every one knows of the dainty 
bits of verse she has been in the habit of writing since 
her girlhood. Shealso adds to her other accomplishments 
that of reading aloud most charmingly, and sometimes gives 
her family and a few friends delightful treats in that way. 
At home, as in the field, she is never idle; and when 
traveling is never distressed by inconveniences by the way. 
I have journeyed with her throughout the Western country, 
in parts unsettled and wild; I have ridden miles with her 
over rough Western trails while she told of roads during 
war-times—roads rough and unbroken, with mud to the 
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hubs of the wheels, over which she rode on a springless 
wagon, the only woman, with a band of mutinous men, 
when to show one sign of fear, or fatigue would have 
meant failure to her; and when the wagon stuck and the 
men refused to help, delicate little woman that she was, 
she was out in the mud with her own shoulder to the wheel, 
until, for very shame, the men fell to work with a will. 

I have seen her in camp, where she has taught us how 
really comfortable and delightful an out-of-door life can 
be made without any of the conveniences of modern 
appliances. 

Again, on the Atlantic coast in her native State, I have 
seen her in a State’s prison, in a group of the most hard- 

| ened, obstreperous of women offenders, still quiet and 
/ gentle, but controlling them so that not one would disobey 
/ her, and even the most ugly had a word of praise. This 
was at Sherborn, Mass., to which place General Butler 
asked her to come as Superintendent of the Woman’s 
Reformatory Prison for the year 1883. She, remember- 
ing his kindness and goodness to her and her family in the 
years gone by, gladly went to help straighten out one of 
the tangles of his Governorship, Her home in Dansville 
was another place where for a few years she was able to 
live in quiet, peace, and retirement among the trees and 
vines of that beautiful spot on the hillside, resting in prep- 
aration for the greater work of after years. 

In conclusion, I can say that if Clara Barton ever had a 
motto or watchword, she has kept it so modestly in the 
background that even / never heard of it; but her idea of 
life, I often think, lies in what she once said to me when, 
with the feverish haste and impatience of youth, I was 
longing for great things to do. “ Be always calm, my 
child,” she said; “keep yourself quiet and in restraint, 
reserve your energies, doing those little things that lie in 
your way, each one as well as you can, saving your 
strength, so that when God does call you to do something 
good and great you will not have wasted your force and 
strength with useless strivings, but will be ready to do the 
work quickly and well. Go slowly, my child—and keep 


ready.” 
Clara Barton: An Impression 


Recently a member of the editorial staff of The Outlook 
visited Miss Barton at her Washington office. The per- 
sonal impression received will supplement the preceding 
article. 

The first impression Miss Barton makes on a stranger 
is that of a woman of perfect repose. The expression of 
her face, the quiet of her manner, and the exquisitely mod- 
ulated voice are so harmonious, so restful, that the thought 
that this woman was born to command, to lead, to endure 
hardship, to witness suffering, seems past belief. Miss 
Barton is a little below medium height; her figure is almost 
girlish. As I saw her, she wore a dress of some dark material, 
with a feather boa about her neck. Her hair was parted in 
the middle, and combed down over her ears, and brought in 
a soft puff just above and back of the ear; two side-combs 
were in the hair, a little below the part on either side.| The 
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woman reveals the spirit of motherhood in her face. It is 
the true mother who sees in all the world, everywhere, the 
objects for her ministrations. Her sentences constantly 
reveal this spirit. (Miss Barton is a charming talker when 
roused. The listener sits back, in the dim light of the 
stately room that makes a fitting frame for the woman, and 
listens, if wise. The simple directness of Miss Barton is 
one of her greatest charms. She cannot believe that the 
great, busy world is interested enough in her to want to 
know the story of her life. She is not important; her 
work is all that interests the world, she says, with positive- 
ness. Doubtless it has often occurred to thousands, as it 
did to this special visitor, that they would like to know 
why Miss Barton had consecrated her life to the Red Cross 
movement. When the question was asked, Miss Barton 
looked surprised. 

‘‘ The work was put into my hands. I was asked by the 
Geneva Commission to take it up. They thought I could 
do it. They wanted me to interest the United States 
Government. I said I would think about it. I decided to 
do it. I was not led; I was not standing around looking 
for something to do; these people wanted some work done, 
they asked me, I did it. That is the whole story. 

‘ About this Armenian Mission. The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions asked us to take 
the work. We madetwo conditions. First, that all the 
Boards should agree that we were the ones to go into 
Armenia with relief; we did not want to take the work up 
to find that other bodies had chosen other agents. If all 
the great bodies were agreed that we were the ones to do 
the work, then one of our conditions would be met. 

‘‘The second condition was that there should be funds. 
We would not agree to go into a field to give relief to suf- 
fering people unless there were funds to provide that relief. 
We were asked how much we would require. My financial 
secretary responded by asking a question. ‘You are in 
touch with the people of Armenia; you know better than 
any one else the number of people who need relief ; it is said 
that 350,000 people are in danger of starvation before their 
crops will be ready. How much would you think neces- 
sary?’ The response was, ‘ About $500,000 to relieve and 
keep relieved until danger is over.’ You see the situation. 
Now, if only part of that sum is put at our disposal, we dare 
to go forward. 

‘‘Tf we cannot reach them, then we suffer alike, we suffer 
with them. Interesting? When you stand day and night 
in the presence of hardship and physical suffering, you do 
not stop to think about the interest. There is no time for 
that. Ease pain, soothe sorrow, lessen suffering—this is 
your only thought night and day. Everything, everything 
else is lost sight of —yourself and the world. 

“T shall go if we take up the work. I have the finest 
executive officers in the world; trained men, every one. 
They go into the field with absolute power. It must be 
so. I ama poor sailor, but I shall go. There is nothing 
else to do.” 

Good-by.” 

The impression of womanly strength, determination, 
gentleness, and dignity strengthens after one has gone 
from Miss Barton’s presence. 
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Rembrandt Harmensz van Ryn 
By Elbert Francis Baldwin 


In all Holland there is no more typically Dutch town than Leyden. When we hear its name, 
we think instinctively of its celebrated university, of its Elzevirs, of its situation on the lower 
reaches of the Rhine, of its picturesque town-hall and churches and asylums, of its markets and 
fairs, of Spinoza and Lucas van Leyden. The town could not have looked very differently nearly 
three centuries ago, when to a miller and his wife was born a sun. That son became the 
greatest of Northern painters, and his name is one of the supreme names in all painting. The 
name was Rembrandt Harmenszoon (shortened later; zoon meant the 
son of Harmen) van Rijn (because he lived on the banks of the Rhine). 

He was not destined by his parents to follow his father’s trade. Instead lAmabpends: it 
they enrolled him among the students of Latin literature at the Univer- 1Cx2 - 
sity, and intended him for the law. Nature intended otherwise. Unlike 33: 
the traditional parents of artists, these parents saw their mistake, removed 
him from the University, and placed him under the instruction of one Swanenburch, where he 
remained three years. Rembrandt then went to Amsterdam, where he placed himself under a more 
famous teacher, Pieter Lastman. In six months the young painter returned to Leyden to work 
independently, so sure of himself had he become. Here he made such progress that, when only 
twenty-five, he decided to locate definitely in the larger city, and returned to Amsterdam for good. 
- Most artists live lives in which are striking, not to say dramatic, effects; but a quieter artist’s life 
PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDE than Rembrandt’s is rare. He was a genuine Dutchman in this; but in another equally important 
respect he did not at all correspond to the Dutch character. which is above everything economical, 
unprodigal, thrifty. Rembrandt realized the phrase we hear nowadays, “* You would not expect an artist to be a practical man, 
would you?” Now, Rembrandt did not mean to be extravagant in his own living, and in personal and household expenses was 
actually frugal, but he had one habit which brought him to bankruptcy. It was not drinking, nor gambling, nor dissipation in any 
fiercer form than extravagant expenditure for works of art. His studio must have been something worth seeing, for anything to 
decorate it or his beloved models, his Saskia and his Hendrickje, was hard to refuse. If he had no money to buy hangings and 
furniture, jewels and robes, he would borrow it. That studio must now be appropriately housed, and what house was there quite 
so expressive of good Dutch architecture, and so adapted to Rembrandt’s use, as the one in the Breestraat, which cost 13,000 florins, 
and was never but half paid for? The accumulated interest on the remaining half was one reason for the artist’s financial ruin. 
The house was built in 1606, from the date inscribed on the modillion in the second story. Rembrandt loved this home more than 
anything in the world: it was his world. It sheltered his wife and his children, and the children of his art. What a picture must 
have been seen there every evening: Rembrandt quietly drawing or engraving, and his beautiful wife engaged at her needlework ; 
for it was to that house that he brought his Saskia, the Frisian girl whose face in maturer 
beauty looks out of the frame on the opposite page. We may gain a wrong idea of their 
married life, and think it a rollicking one, from the familiar picture in the Dresden Gallery 
showing Rembrandt laughing and holding his wife on his knee, while with one hand he 
raises a wine-glass. The couple are arrayed in richest attire, and seemed only too well dis- 
posed to make holiday. Their real life was singularly sedate and serene. It is pitiful that it 
should have been only eight years long, cut short by Saskia’s premature death. During those 
years Rembrandt seemed for the most part to forget other subjects than his beloved Saskia. 
We have portrait after portrait of her in pencil, etching, and paint. It was always a labor of 
love to produce those portraits. He never tired of painting his wife’s long, golden, silky hair, 
her peachiike complexion, her beautiful dark eyes, and her lovely mouth. After the manner 
of his time, he loved to deck her in gold-broidered garments and in rare jewels. He sought 
for characters whom he could thus adorn, as, for instance, Delilah in “ Samson’s Marriage,” 
or ** The Wife of the Burgomaster of Pancras.” No works of Rembrandt are more painstak- 
ing than these portraits in their various disguises. There is an impulsiveness and yet a per- 
fect finish about them which fascinates every art-lover. 

From the time of Saskia’s death, however, obscurity began to fall on Rembrandt's life, if 
not upon his work. That life had 
never been a particularly convivial 
one; he had never cared for the 
tavern-existence of many of his com- 
panions; he had always longed for a 
home of his own; his appreciation of 
his parents and kinsfolk had been as 
proverbial as his kindness to them. 
Yet Rembrandt's retirement was be- 
coming almost morose. Fully to de- 
velop his art he had sought it where 
he could find greatest spontaneity of 
expression—among the lower classes 
rather than in the ranks of the aris- | 
tocracy. Like Luther, like Shake- REMBRANDT'S HOUSE 
speare, he spoke out of the people, to 
the people. Though he had now become a painter without peer in Hol- 
land, he had never sought to raise himself into greater social distinction, 
and his personality was hidden from those in high station, who should 
have been the very ones to help him out of difficulty. There is no more 
startling proof of his estrangement from society than, when there were 
national rejoicings on account of the Peace of Westphalia some years later, 
Rembrandt’s name was not mentioned among those commissioned to cele- 
brate the occasion by works of art. 

About this time, too, the whims of picture-buyers began to change. 
Instead of virile Rembrandtesque work, the minute and enamel-like pretti- 
nesses and:insipidities of some fashionable painters were preferred. 

We now come to that disputed point, the relations of Rembrandt and 
Hendrickje, the latter the model for the exquisite “ Portrait of a Woman” 
in the Louvre. Whatever might have been true at first, Rembrandt recog- 
nized Hendrickje ere long as his wife, as, at birth, he acknowledged the 
child, Cornelia, as his own. Nor could there be more striking proof of 
THE BEGGARS complete respect and accord than in the tender treatment always given to 
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Hendrickje by Saskia’s son, Titus. Intruth, Hendrickje and Titus 
were drawn together by an increasingly common embarrassment and 
hardship—namely, Rembrandt’s hopeless bankruptcy. 

Yet, in adversity as in prosperity, Rembrandt’s mighty art- 
passion and genius never left him. His continued production at 
a lofty level was due far more to his self-revelation than to his 
technique, unequaled as that was. It was no egotism which made 
him paint fifty portraits of himself; it was because he was himself 
his own best model, and from his ever-varying emotion he care- 
fully studied his own expression, equally varying. Never was 
vigorous youth more perfectly portrayed than in his early pictures 
of himself; but the later ones are more pathetically interesting— 
the face often unshaven, the eyes sunken, the hair scant, the 
frame grown unwieldy, the garments almost slovenly, the expression 
no longer vivacious, but full of melancholy experience. What a 
change from the portrait on the opposite page! Yet, in evil 
days as in good, Rembrandt always painted himself just as he 
was. He did himself this honor, and he gave it to every one. 
No painter was ever more exactingly truthful. <A “ poet's license ” 
was not for him. 

Another reason for his steadiness of work was the inspiration 
from his married and family life. In his domestic devotion was 
also seen his independence of the world. How well the mutual 
interests of wedded life are suggested by his “ Shipbuilder ana 
his Wife” (a picture now hanging 
in Buckingham Palace)! How en- 
tirely Rembrandt transfers his own 
imagination to the observer! In 
the works of other Dutch artists 
we read Dutch life, its homely, 
healthy joys, orderly household 
cares, rigid but dignified custo ns ; 
sturdy, vigorous, character-making 
existence; in Rembrandt we read 
something more. The family life 
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is not objective alone, it is also subjective; it is not only Dutch, it is the world’s. 

The love of humanity often carries us over personal disasters, and it was so with Rembrandt, 
more than any other artist a painter of the common people. He knew that the significance of 
life was greatest where it was least complex. This may be noted in “ The Beggars,” the etching 
printed upon the opposite page. Few strokes are there, but a master-effect. It is fortunate that 
the cheapness of reproduction has made it possible for any one to own a print of Rembrandt, and 


THE DRAUGHTSMAN it is fortunate for us in America that the Metropolitan Museum in New York City possesses some 
examples of the master’s drawing and painting. 

Rembrandt’s work is spiritual, not spectacular. All his pictures, but specially his illustrations of the Bible story, speak of the 
inner life. Ecclesiastical conventions no longer prescribed forms for sacred art in the North, but even they could not have 
restrained Rembrandt, who better than any other painter realized that the Bible describes man’s whole nature, not a part of it. 
Therefore no artist has ever given to the world such a complete history of the Old and New Testaments. Rembrandt is ths 
truest art-interpreter of Scripture, for to him it was not alone the divinest, it was the most human of books. 
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Alfred Austin: The New Poet Laureate 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


AT is forty-five years since Tennyson was made 
Poet Laureate, a stretch of time so long that, 
to the great majority of readers of English 
poetry, it seems as if the great poet and the 
great place were indivisible. Nothing shows 
more clearly the national and representative 
character of Tennyson’s poetry than the 
splendid tradition which he has created about 
the Laureateship. He has so exalted the place 
that men have forgotten that it is merely an 
official position ; they have come to regard it as formal recog- 
nition of primacy among contemporary singers.. As the 
crowning of Petrarch was simply a public recognition of a 
genius which had already thrown its spell over Italy, so we 
have come to think of the Laureate as a child of the Muses 
rather than an appointee of the English Prime Minister. 
The vacant place confirmed 
the general impression ; the 
golden crown was above the 
grasp of any living singer. 
Lord Salisbury has rudely 
dispelled the illusion by a 
selection which compels us 
to remember that of the 
fourteen men who have been 
Laureates only four have 
been singers of high rank; 
four others have been men of 
respectable gifts and achieve- 
ments ; six have been minor 
poets of such slender talent 
that they have been forgot- 
ten. Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson 
seem, in the long historical 
perspective, to have hap- 
pened among the Laureates 
rather than to have been of 
them ; the lines of Olympian 
descent and of official recog- 
nition have four times run 
parallel, but for the greater 
part they have had widely 
different directions. 

Mr. Alfred Austin carries 
us back, not to Davenant 
and Colley Cibber and the 
singers of the second grade 
of Laureates, but to Eusden 
and Pye, poets of the lower 
rank—the rank from which 
the official singers have 
usually been taken. And yet 
Mr. Austin is an English gentleman of culture, dignity, and 
ability ; a man of scholarly tastes and attainment, of high 
character, and of unquestioned ability. He does not lack 
talent, but he lacks the kind of talent which the world has 
come to associate with the position to which he has been 
called. He is essentially a prose writer, and it has been his 
ill fortune to be thrust into a place which two great poets 
have held in succession. His clear-cut face expresses 
virility, decision, energy; but there is no imagination in 
it. Itis the face of a strenuous rather than of a spon- 
taneous man; of a poet who has formed himself by de- 
liberate and laborious effort rather than one who has had 
the help of heaven in following the lines of his own in- 
clination. All that high aims, hard work, a wholesome 
life, and an honorable ambition can accomplish in a man 
to whom the higher gifts have been denied has been 
wrought in Mr. Austin ; but the ease, the spontaneity, the 
freshness, and the magical charm of the poet he has never 
compassed. They are beyond him; in spite of all his 
striving and his painstaking effort he remains an artisan, 
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unable to cross the invisible line which separates the 
man at work from the man at play, the craftsman from 
the artist. 

Carefully educated, not in the historic English schools, 
but in Catholic institutions, taking his degree at the Lon- 
don University, called to the Bar at the Inner Temple, 
forsaking the law at an early age for the more congenial 
work of the pen, a writer of verse since his eighteenth 
year, a journalist of skill and intelligence, Mr. Austin has 
come to the full maturity of his sixtieth year with a very 
honorable record of work, which is widely respected but 
which has never set the pulse beating or the imagination 
aflame. A stout Conservative of the Tory type, he has 
felt the charm of English scenery, history, and life in their 
imposing and impressive attitudes. He is well equipped 
to write an ode on the death of a Prime Minister or the 
birth of an heir to the throne, 
but he has never touched 
the heart of the English 
people. He has, it is true, 
written a number of short 
lyrics which have some sing- 
ing quality in them, touches 
of ease and abandon such as 
a poet by the grace of God 
always has at command. It 
ought to be added that he 
has also feeling ; indeed, 
feeling is his truest gift. 
But it is significant that even 
his smoothest and sweetest 
verse has never found lodg- 
ment in the memory of his 
readers, and the men are 
probably few who can re- 
call a line of his writing. 
His love of nature is 
sincere and intelligent, but 
the magic of English skies 
and woods never steeps 
his lines in the enchant- 
mefit. which lies on Words- 
worth’s“ Daffodils.” Inthe 
expression of this love he is 
always self-contained and 
conventional. \ He has never 
felt the throb\ of passion 
which Wordsworth knew. 
He is always rational and 
sophisticated ; his contact 
with nature is always through 
the medium of thought, as 
the first line of the verses 
entitled ‘“‘A Birthday ” shows: 


I love to think, when first | woke 
Into this wondrous world, 

The leaves were fresh on elm and oak, 
And hawthorn laced and pearled. 


The earliest sound that greeted me 
Was the ousel’s ringing tone; 

The earliest sight, lambs frisking free 
Round barked oaks newly thrown. 


The gray-green elder whitened slow 
As in my crib | slept; 

And merles to wonder stilled my woe 
When I awoke and wept. 


When held up to the window-pane, 
What fixed my baby stare ? 

The glory of the glittering rain, 

- And newness everywhere. 


It is Mr. Austin’s misfortune that, while jhe can |write 
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about the glory and the newness of the world, he cannot make us see and feel them. 


HOUSE, ALFRED AUSTINS 1 


{OME IN KENT 


Mr. Watson has said of him 


that he “may, in a special sense, be styled the Laureate of the English seasons,’ and it certainly is true that, in 


picturing the changes of the year and expressing the spirit of the seasons, Mr. Austin is at his best. 


lines have been widely quoted, and come very near the felicity and freshness of poetry: 


I. 
The Spring-time, O the Spring-time! 
Who does not know it well? 
When the little birds begin to build, 
And the buds begin to swell. 


WwW 


W 


hen the ringdoves coo the long day through, 
And the bee refills his cell. 

hen the swish of the mower is heard at morn, 
And we all in the woods go roaming, 


And waiting is over and love is born, 


When the sun with the clouds plays hide-and-seek, 


And the lambs are bucking and bleating. 


And the color mounts to the maiden’s cheek, 


And the cuckoo scatters greeting; 


In the Spring-time, joyous Spring-time ! 


Il, 


The Summer, O the Summer! 
Who does not know it well? 


IN “THE GARDEN THAT 1 LOVE” 


And shy lips meet in the gloaming ; 
In the Summer, ripening Summer! 


Ill, 


The Autumn, O the Autumn! 


Who does not know it well? 
When the leaf turns brown, and the mast drops down, 


And th 


e chestnut splits its shell. 


When we muse o’er the days that have gone before, 
And the days that will follow after, 
When the grain lies deep on the winnowing-floor, 
And the plump gourd hangs from the rafter ; 
In the Autumn, thoughtful Autumn! 


IV. 


The Winter, Othe Winte 

Who does not know it 

When, day after day, the 

And the peewit wails on 
the fell. 

When we close up the 
crannies and shut 
out the cold, 

And the wind sounds 
hoarse and hollow, 

And our dead loves sleep 
in the churchyard 
mould, 

And we feel that we 
soon shall follow ; 

In the Winter, 
mournful Winter ! 


The range of Mr. 
Austin’s ambition is in- 
dicated by the long list 
of his published works. 
In verse alone many 
volumes have come 


r! 
well? 
fields stretch gray. 


The following 
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from his tireless hand, 
and of these four are de- 
voted to long and elaborate 
poems. Such titles “as 
Human Tragedy,” 
Savonarola: Trag- 
edy,” ‘“ The Tower of 
Babel: A Celestial Love 
Drama,” ** Fortunatus, the 
Pessimist,” Prince Luci- 
fer,” suggest the gravity 
of the themes with which 
Mr. Austin has dealt and 
the seriousness with which 
he has taken himself and 
his work,’ Seriousness is 
the note of great poetry, 
but it is also the note of 
a great deal of mechanical 
verse. Both Wordsworth 
and Tennyson took them- 
selves, as we Say, very seri- ean 

ously ; but so also did Mr. ele elegy 

Tupper and Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Austin is a careful, conscientious, and often skillful workman ; 
he understands the technical side of his craft; but he has neither the 
intellectual force which gives long poems their architectural strength and 
beauty, nor the freshness and variety of touch which lends continuous 
charm to massive structure. Like Keats’s friend, the ambitious painter Hayden, Mr. Austin has epic hopes and 
desires with only a lyric gift of very slender substance. He is best in his shorter and less pretentious pieces. Love 
of nature and love of country are familiar notes in these lyrics. He shares with his greater brethren that national 
‘feeling which is rarely lacking in poets of force and originality. The England of which Shakespeare sang with 
such majesty of epithet and adjective—‘“ this sceptered isle,” “this teeming womb of royal kings,” ‘‘this seat of Mars ;”’ 
which evoked from Tennyson so many noble lines illustrative of civic progress and of the continuity of national 
growth and power, appeals also to Mr. Austin. But it is not the heroic England of Shakespeare nor the progressive 
England of Tennyson of which he sings ; it is imperial England of world-wide trade and sea-wide supremacy : 
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I see the deep-plowed furrows of the main Huge vats of sugar, casks of wine and oil, 
Bristling with harvest; funnel, and keel, and shroud, | . Summoned from every sea to one sole shore 
Heaving and hurrying hither through gale and cloud, By Empire’s scepter; the converginy store 

Winged by their burdens; argosies of grain, Of Trade’s pacific universal spoil. 

Flocks of strange breed, and herds of Southern Strain, And, heaving and hurrying hitherward to bring 
Fantastic stuffs and fruits of tropic bloom, _ Tribute from every zone, they lift their voices, 

Antarctic fleece and equatorial spice, And, as a strong man revels and rejoices, 

Cargoes of cotton, and flax, and silk, and rice; They loudly and lustily chant, and this the song they 
Food for the hearth, and staples for the loom ; . sing. 


Mr. Austin’s work as a journalist has been varied and ardent. He reported the Franco-German War and the 
last great Vatican Council for the “ Standard,’’ and he has long contributed editorially to this Conservative organ. He 
has written three novels, which, in this country at least, have attracted no attention. It was asa critic of trenchant 
style that he first became known in England. The essays on ‘‘ The Poetry of the Period” had an audacity and dash 
which stimulated curiosity. They were keen and epigrammatic, and they dealt frankly with great reputations. Tenny- 
son, Browning, Swinburne, and Morris were sharply called to account by a writer who sounded a clarion note in behalf 
of virility, passion, stir,and power. Itis singular that when this voice crying in the wilderness of conventionality began 
to chaunt the burden of its own. prophecy it was devoid of every tone which it had demanded from other voices; of 
all the voices of the time which have tried to sing, it has been most tame, unimpassioned, and mechanical. In two 
books of prose, ‘‘The Garden That I Love” and “In Monica’s Garden,” Mr. 

Austin makes his nearest approach to litera- 
= . ' ture; for in these books he writes of things 
| he knows and loves; of flowers, hedges, 
secluded walks, leafy retreats, the stillness 
of afternoons in old gardens, the beauty of 
summer on ancient sward. His tastes are 
the tastes of a cultivated English gentle- 
man, born to intelligence, integrity, and the 
opulence of an old and ripecivilization. He 
_ loves the beautiful English scenery, and he 
| glories in the splendid force and achieve- 
_ ments of the English race. He has had 
_ long practice with the pen, and he is an ex- 

cellent craftsman. All this must be said of 
_ thenew Laureate. He is well furnished with 
all the external qualities which ought to go 
with his office. He lacks, however, the one 
| quality which would have given official recog- 
nition confirmation by the inexorable Muses 
—the gift of genius. 


‘Mr. Austin’s books are published in this country by 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH Macmillan & Co., of New York. For the photograph ALFRED TENNYSON 
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From Atlanta to the Sea 
I.—Atlanta and Macon’ 


By Willis 


HE traveler who approaches Atlanta from 
the north and finds himself suddenly 
whirled into the center of a great and 
populous city, with electric cars clanging 
in every direction, a great hotel such as 
might stand on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
towering beside the smoky. squalid rail- 
way station, with a din of traffic over 
the granite pavement of the streets that fairly drowns 
the rumble of the trains and the clangor of the engines— 
a traveler in such case is almost certain to ask, as I have 
heard during the past six months a score or more inquire, 
how it came about that a great city and a modern city had 
been set down at such a point. If he came from any 
northern point to the westward of Atlanta, he passed 
through Chattanooga, and from that town to Atlanta saw 
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much to remind him of the fratricidal strife which is not 
forgotten though the bitterness of its memory has died 
away. The droning voice of the conductor calling the 
stations seemed that of one reading a page of history. 
Where the train plunged through the range of mountains 
dividing the Atlantic from the Mississippi watershed, the 
passenger, if observant, might see one mute reminder of 
the days of war, one evidence that a railroad company 
can, on occasion, be sentimenta!, for there in the narrow 
cut is a lonely grave, kept green by railroad hands, and 
marked with a simple tablet in- 
scribed **To.an unknown hero.” 
One of Sherman’s men lies buried 
there, and you will note as clear a 
tone of pathos in the voice of the 
Southerner who may point out the 
little mound as in that of any 
Northern man who speaks of it. 
Then from the car windows the 
passenger can see Rocky Face, 
Kenesaw, and Stone Mountains, 
and hears men speak of Resaca, 
Allatoona, and Marietta, but the 
suggestions of war-time are only in 
the names and in the mountains 
and rivers—nature’s imperishable 
monuments. Scan the face of the 
country as he will, the most keen- 
sighted traveler on this railway, 
which traverses every inch of the 
pathway of Sherman toward At- 
lanta, will find no trace of the war. 


which this is the first, Mr. Abbot will trace the 
present conditions in that part of the New 
South falling within the route of Sherman's 
famous march ‘from Atlanta to the Sea.’’ 
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John Abbot 


Nature has healed the scarred fields and forests. Frost and 
rain have leveled the earthworks, or kindly foliage and vines 
have covered them. And a new spirit bred of new condi- 
tions has repaired whatever damages the little hamlets and 
villages along the railway suffered. Nor has the kindly 
hand of time been less successful in removing from the 
minds of men the memorials of war-time hatreds. Last 
summer I traversed that railroad in a car full of Sherman’s 
veterans, fresh from the G. A. R. encampment at Louis- 
ville, and eagerly pointing out to each other old landmarks. 
At every station was the usual throng of idlers. Nowhere 
was there a sign of disrespect for or aversion to the blue 
coats and brass buttons, and at more than one stopping- 
jace the invaders were greeted with cheers. The nearest 

pproach to a hostile voice was that of a coal-black 
‘‘mammy” who alternately berated the “ Yankees” and 
besought them to buy her fried chicken. 

But I digress. Though there is much in the country 
about Atlanta to interest the traveler, there is nothing to 
suggest the reason why a town left prostrate and in ruins 
little over thirty years ago should have since grown from 
barely 12,000 to more than 110,000, and, what is more, 
should have discarded every characteristic of an easy-going 
Southern village and taken on the appearance and manners 
of a bustling Northerncity. For, even at the risk of offend- 
ing local pride, it must be insisted that Atlanta is essentially 
Northern or perhaps Northwestern. It is more like Chicago 
or Minneapolis than it is like its neighbor Savannah. It 
is Northern in its rush and hurry, in its “strictly business ”’ 
air, in the opportunities it offers to newcomers and the 
eagerness with which it invites newcomers, in its smoki- 
ness, in its architecture, in its unpicturesqueness, and in 
its push. Unlike a good many Northern, or rather North- 
western, cities, Atlanta has proved its capacity to enjoy 
that most dangerous of municipal dissipations, a “ boom,” 
and recover almost without sign of disaster. 

I put to a lifelong resident of Atlanta the almost 
universal questions: “What has made your city? Why 
does it stand here in the midst of a country not overpop- 
ulous, gifted undoubtedly with natural resources of un- 
usual richness, but not needing a market-place of 110,000 
people? Why are you growing at double the pace of 
Georgia’s seaport, Savannah ?” 

His response sounded queerly, coming from that source. 
‘‘ Sherman made Atlanta,” said he; “ Sherman taught all 
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the world that Atlanta was the gate city of the South. He 
fought for months to get it so as to secure an entrance to 
the Confederacy. When he left, he burned it lest some one 
else should get the prize, and he tore up all its railways, so 
as to close the gate. When the war closed, railway pro- 
moters saw, as Sherman had, that Atlanta was the key to 
the South, and raced with each other to get their rails there 
first. The advertising Sherman gave us, supplemented by 
the public spirit of our people, built this city.” 

There may be something in this explanation of Atlanta’s 
growth. I am sure there is much in that part of it which 


ascribes prosperity to the enterprise of the citizens. They- 


have in them the temper and the pluck of city-builders. 
They are the sort of people who could build a $2,000,000 
Exposition and, when it seemed that the people of the 
surrounding country were not likely to support it, go cheer- 
fully down into their pockets for additional tens of thou- 
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busy and bewildering as the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street in New York, or that of State and 
Madison Streets in Chicago at dusk. Nor could the state- 
ment that there are in Atlanta 1o1 churches give half so 
vivid an idea of the general dissemination of religious 
throught and culture among the people as the recollection 
of a certain church, Episcopal and not the most prominent 
or most fashionable sanctuary in the city, into which Sun- 
day after Sunday I saw carried camp-chairs to fill every 
aisle from the chancel to the lobby, and even then there 
were not seats enough for all who came to its doors. 

This subject of the work of the churches leads naturally 
to thought of the condition of social order in Atlanta. 
The North is prone to think the South the home of gaming 
and drinking, oblivious to the fact that local option has 
given even to Texas a wider measure of prohibition than 
has Massachusetts. In Georgia the prohibition element is 

strong—so strong that one of its op- 


~\ ponents remarked to me, rather ruefully, 
that as soon as the Exposition closed 
the whole State would be under a pro- 
hibition law. But for the present Atlanta 
enjoys one of the most stringent laws 
for the regulation of the liquor traffic, 
and the one most perfectly enforced of 
which I have ever heard. All dram- 
shops are closed at ro pP.M., and not 
one is opened on Sunday. It is nota 
merely nominal closing—a front-door 
and side-door shuffle—but an actual 
discontinuance of the trade of liquor- 


_sold for asong to wreckers, 


sands to pay running ex- 
penses and clear off the 
floating debt. They have 
adaptability, too. Acase 
in point: When the first 
Cotton Exposition in At- 
lanta, in 1881,closed, there 
was left a great and dur- 
able building. What to 
do with it? Should it be 


like the palaces of Chi- 
cago’s White City? An 
Atlanta man looked it over 
and said he would buy it 9 -—=—*>= 
for a cotton-mill—then an 


institution not common in — 
the South. So a cotton- 
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mill it became, and has 
steadily increased its busi- 
ness until it has now 20,000 spindles and 680 looms. The 
Atlanta man who tells you this story is fond of adding that 
when this mill started, Mr. Edward Atkinson, the eminent 
Bostonian, had just demonstrated that cotton-manufactur- 
ing could not succeed in the South. 

The Atlantan, like all denizens of new and rapidly grow- 
ing towns, is glib of statistics; but it seems to me that mu- 
nicipal statistics convey little to the mind of the man who 
hasn’t seen the city, and fail to impress him who has. That 
more than seventy-four miles of streets are traversed by 
street railways—all electric—is less suggestive than the note 
that Atlanta’s focal point, Broad Street, where the cars from 
every section of the city cross and recross, is almost as 


selling during the prohibited hours: So far as I could 
see, there was no difficulty about the enforcement of th- 
ordinance, nor any persistent effort made to evade . 

The saloon-keeper, on getting his license, puts up a heavy 
bond, which is forfeited if he is detected in violation of the 
law. ‘This, and the widespread public sentiment favoring 
strict regulation of the business, have proved sufficient. 
Just about the time the Exposition opened, the Council, 
on the plea that Atlanta was about to become a “ cosmo- 
politan city,” extended the time for keeping saloons open 
at night to twelve o’clock. The Mayor promptly vetoed 
this ordinance, and the Atlantans applauded the act, which 
may have discouraged cosmopolitanism, but kept Atlanta 
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a purely American city. The other evils incident to a great 
city are kept under rigid control, and I am credibly in- 
formed that there is not a gambling-house, open or covert, 
in the whole city. 

Returning to the material side of Atlanta’s life, it is to 
be noted that it is rather as a commercial than as a manu- 
facturing city that it is great. By the southward move- 
ment of the cotton-manufacturing industry, which is one 
of the most noteworthy industrial phenomena of the day, 
Atlanta has profited, but not in proportion to her size. It 
is, perhaps, the lack of water-power which has diverted so 
much of this business from her doors to smaller Georgia 
cities, like Augusta, Macon, and Columbus, I should judge 
the course of Atlanta’s development to be much like that 
of Denver, Omaha, Kansas City, or even Chicago. To-day 
it is great because it has the geographical position which 
makes it a distributing center. To-morrow there develop 
such manufactories as are necessary to the immediate 
needs of a great and growing city with populous surround- 
ings. The ball, turning, grows with each revolution, and in 
time the city, which, like Chicago, had no natural advan- 
tages as a manufacturing center, is made one through 
artificial conditions which it itself creates. 

In the architecture of Atlanta is little that is notable. 
The “ sky-scraper’’ has invaded the business district, it is 
true, but neither in numbers nor proportions is it remarka- 
ble. One of the several good hotels, the Kimball, is an 
excellent example of commercial architecture, while the 
Grand Opera-House interior affords as creditable an ex- 
ample of theater designing and decoration as is to be found 
on the continent. Of the public buildings the State Capitol 
is a really dignified, if rather conventional, edifice, possess- 
ing the unusual distinction of having been built within the 
appropriation. Domestic architecture is heterogeneous, 
Peach-tree Street, Atlanta’s pride, being lined with all sorts 
and conditions of houses. It is curious to note in the new 
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residences now building a tendency to revert to the old- 
fashioned Southern type, with Grecian pillars encircling 
three sides of the main structure, as in the Leyden House, 
here illustrated, which once served as General Sherman’s 
headquarters. For a time the Atlantans fell a prey to the 
Ciueen Anne mania, and then to servile imitation of any- 
thing Northern, but latterly are returning to the rather 
classic type of house so long distinctive of the South. 
out, indeed, there is little of ostentation in the domestic 
life of Atlanta. Itis a city of homes, and though there 
be stately ones among them, they are but few. It is not 
certain that the economic situation which leads to the 
multiplication of what the reporters call the “ palatial 
residences ”’ is the best, after all. 

What effect on the commercial development and the 
social life of Atlanta the Exposition just ended will have is 
hard to estimate. The Exposition was nobly planned and 
executed, Its landscape effects were impressive, though 
the architecture was, in the main, commonplace. It suf- 
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fered, perhaps, in coming so swiftly after the great Chicago 
Fair. But it cannot fail to exert a very considerable in- 
fluence, not only on Atlanta, but on the surrounding 
country. The discovery in the financial centers of the 
North that Atlanta, with 110,000 people, of whom at least 
50,000 are negroes, had in it the qualities necessary to 
the creation and maintenance of such an institution, must 
result in profit. And, indeed, the manifestation of those 
qualities day by day as the Exposition progressed was a 
source of constant admiration tobeholders. Every exposi- 
tion sees its dark days during the opening weeks. The 
Atlanta affair was no exception to this rule, and so there came 
to us, strangers in Atlanta, almost weekly news of a guarantee 
fund raised by citizens, of the directors contributing $10,000 
each to avert some threatened disaster, or of one citizen 
subscribing $50,000 to put the finances_of the Exposition 
in sound condition. And as for the social burdens en- 
tailed and bravely met, surely never were clubs more con- 
stantly and hospitably open, never did a handful of society 
people dine, dance, and receive with such unremitting at- 
tention the stranger within their gates; never did orators 
of any city—and the South is the home of oratory—more 
assiduously discourse in welcome to New York and Illinois, 
the Commercial Men’s Association, the League of Press 
Clubs, or the thousand and one visiting organizations 
which haunt expositions of every kind. 

I am not one of those who believe that the greatest 
benefit, or even a great benefit, to spring from the Atlanta 
Exposition will be the extinguishment of rancor between 
the sections lately at war. My judgment is that that hatred 
was dead long ago. So far as their reiteration of peace 
and good will goes, the speeches at Atlanta were a mere 
repetition of those I heard at the New Orleans Exposition 
in 1884. And if there were dramatic scenes of renewal of 
friendship at Atlanta, was it not at New Orleans that two 
Union veterans escorted Jefferson Davis from his house to 
view and pay his respects to Philadelphia’s Liberty Bell ? 
But, after all, there was something fine in the spectacle, 
one September afternoon, of Chicago’s famous First Regi- 
ment, goo strong, clad all in gray, marching down Peach- 
tree Street, headed by the Fifth Georgia, uniformed in the 
regulation garb of the United States Army. ‘“’Pears like 
they had the colors mixed,” remarked a contemplative spec- 
tator of this queer reunion of the blue and the gray. 

The greatest good that can come to Atlanta and the South 
from the Cotton States and International Exposition came 
when the directors of that enterprise gave the colored race 
an equal right to participate in it, gave them a building, and 
invited one of their foremost men, Professor Booker T. 
Washington, to join in the exercises of the opening day. 
The address he then made, no less than the warm plaudits 
of his auditory, mostly Southern, and the. generous com- 
ments of the Atlanta press, taught the whole country that 
the negro problem, as we call it, had taken on a new 


phase. Atlanta has six institutions for the education of © 


the colored people. The new Constitution of the State of 
South Carolina provides for a State technological school 
for blacks, in every respect the equal of that for whites. 
In short, without enumerating the institutions, it may fairly 
be said that, except in very unusual cases, any Southern 
negro can secure a technological or academic education if 
he will make to such end such sacrifices as many a New 
England boy two generations ago made to go to Dartmouth 
or to Bowdoin. 

Sherman left Atlanta ruined; it is now stately. He left 
it small; itisnowgreat. He left it a mud-hole ; its streets 
now are paved with granite quarried from historic Stone 
Mountain. The handful of shops he left behind him has 
grown to more than two hundred wholesale houses, doing 
a business of nearly $100,000,000. Thetwo railways he tore 
up are succeeded by nine. ‘The blacksmith-shop and the 
cotton-press, which made up most of the manufacturing 
industry of the village of 1863, have developed into more 
than six hundred factories in 1896. This is the record of 
a scant third of a century, much of it made against the 
worse than war-time discouragements of the Reconstruction 
period. 

Georgia, save for its two considerable cities, Atlanta and 
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IN MACON—A CITY OF HOMES 


Savannah, is practically a farming community. Its urban 
population is estimated at 225,000, the two cities named 
having not less than 170,000 out of this number. But 
a number of thriving small towns are found in the State, 
some of them having in their water-power and railroad 
facilities the nucleus of very considerable growth in this 
era of the southward tide of emigration and of manufac- 
turing. Notable among these are Augusta, Macon, and 
Columbus—all towns that escaped the full shock of Sher- 
man’s onset, but were scorched by the hot breath of his 
rushing legions. Milledgeville, which he entered, has aban- 
doned the race for commercial prestige. It is the home of 
several State institutions, which, in part, occupy the build- 
ings erected when this venerable town was the capital of 
the State. The old State House, built in 1803, in which 
the Ordinance of Secession was passed, now houses the 
Middle Georgia Military and Agricultural College—an 
odd combination, by the way, but typical of Southern life, 
where the sword and the plowshare are still interchange- 
able. The old executive mansion, a dignified structure, is 
now used as the dormitory of the Georgia Normal and 
Industrial School for Girls, a college the classes of which 
are attended by more than four hundred pupils. The 
State asylum for the insane is also located at Milledgeville. 
But, like most towns given over to educational and State 
institutions, this one strives little for commercial advance- 
ment. 

Macon is a fair type of the Georgia manufacturing city 
of the smaller kind. It strove long and valiantly to rival 
Atlanta, even making an effort to secure the State capital 
when it was moved to the larger city in 1867. | Public- 
spirited citizens raised a considerable fund to press this 
issue, but at the last moment wisely concluded that a bird 
in the hand was worth two in the bush, and spent their 
campaign fund at home in municipal waterworks. It is 
perhaps characteristic of the journalist to judge the enter- 
prise of a community by the use it makes of printers’ ink. 
So judged, Macon ranks high as an enterprising city. Ina 


somewhat extended experience with “booming ’ towns I have 
never seen printed matter eulogistic of a city more artistic or 
more effective than that issued by the Macon Advertising 
and Information Bureau. Work of this nature, when joined 
in by all the citizens, is bound to tell; and in the case of 
Macon it has told, for between 1880 and 1890 its popula- 
tion increased from 12,794 to 22,746—an increase of 79 
per cent., greater by far than that of any other Georgia 
city. To-day the commercial population of Macon—that 
is, the people within its limits and in its suburbs—is over 
37,000. Nearly every. city of moderate size has some 
great man’s words of praise to cite to strangers, and in 
Macon they will tell you that Henry Ward Beecher said 
that in respect to natural advantages Macon is the most 
beautiful city in the South. 

Natural advantages, however, do not build cities; the 
biggest grow where the obstacles to be overcome are great- 
est. (Query: Does the individual man thrive on opposition 
as does man collectively?) Macon owes her growth in 
the past decade to the push of hercitizens. They promoted 
the two great cotton-mills which run 35,000 spindles and 
employ nearly 1,000 hands. They built up the iron and 
other manufacturing industries in which over 3,000 men 
are engaged. They built up the jobbing houses which do 
a business of $50,000,ooo annually. They showed the enter- 
prise and pluck which brought twelve railroads thither 
seeking their trade. And if once they brought themselves 
and their town to the verge of ruin by the too great enthu- 
siasm with which they backed a railroad construction com- 
pany, it must at least be said that their recovery was swift 
and complete. 

The natural advantages of soil and climate which he 
enjoys, the Maconian has utilized to the highest degree. 
He has made his town a city of homes, with broad, well- 
shaded streets, verdant lawns, and flowery gardens. The 
park system of the city is on a scale befitting a town which 
expects and deserves to grow rapidly and uninterruptedly. 
To soil and climate, too, is due the fertility of the surround- 
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ing peach orchards and watermelon fields which make of 
Macon one of the great fruit markets of the country. It is 
perhaps not necessary to accept the figures of the optimistic 
President of the Macon Advertising and Information 
Bureau when he assures prospective settlers that it costs 
$40,000 to bring a 1,000-acre peach orchard to maturity, 
while a single full crop will net the farmer $300,000. But 
none can traverse the fruitful territory about this little city 
without being impressed with the fact that its advantages 
are not half utilized, that the bounty of nature is going to 
waste, and that there, as in other parts of the South, it 
needs but industry, intelligence, and thrift applied to farm- 
ing to bringin a rich reward. 

I can give but a passing word to the educational and re- 
ligious establishments of this thriving Southern town. Of 
the former the most interesting feature is the Wesleyan 
Female College, established in 1836, and certainly the 
oldest college for women in the United States, if not in the 
world. Think of that, O Smith and Vassar! Georgia, 
and not New England or New York, the pioneer in the 
higher education of women! It will be interesting, by the 
way, to New Yorkers to know that the building which at 
present houses this venerable institution owes its existence 
largely to the munificence of the late George I. Seney. Of 
churches Macon has forty-six, of which twenty-four are for 
the whites and twenty-two for the negroes. 

Since Macon lost heart in the endeavor to outstrip At- 
lanta in the race for population, one great ambition burns 
in the minds of its citizens. The stranger is taken to the 
water part of the city and shown the Ocmulgee River—a 
turbid and not impressive stream. Once great river 
steamers came up that channel, he is told, and Macon then 
sat at the head of navigation in central Georgia. Bruns- 
wick was the port of entry then, and cotton shipped by 
boat from Macon was transferred direct to the holds of 
ocean steamers. All this, it is expected, shall come again, 
for not only have private funds been expended for dredg- 
ing the river, but Uncle Sam has lent a friendly ear. 


How Shall a Boy be Introduced to 
Tools? 


By Charles Alpheus Bennett 


Professor of Manual Training in the New York Teachers’ College 


When a parent introduces his son to books, he is careful 
to select the best ones and then to see that they are prop- 
erly used. He should take no less pains in introducing 
his son to tools. Both books and tools are a valuable 
means in education, but their value depends upon the 
kinds selected and the use that is made of them. 

It has sometimes,been said that the country boy has a 
great advantage over the city boy in this matter of learn- 
ing the use of tools. There is much truth in this statement, 
yet the extent to which it is true and the reasons why it is 
true are often lost sight of. After several years of Robin- 
son Crusoe life in the sand-pit behind the barn, the country 
boy drops his play tools and takes up the real tools of the 
garden, the field, and the wvod-pile. He is shown how 
deep to cover turnip-seeds and potatoes. With his new 
hoe he tries to keep up with the men in the corn-field. 
In haying-‘ime he spreads the swaths in the morning, and 
loads or rakes after the cart in the afternoon. When 
harvest is over and the hills are covered with snow, he 
shoulders his ax and goes to the woods with his father or 
the hired man to help cut the year’s stock of firewood. 
In a few days more he is serving an apprenticeship at the 
sawhorse and the chopping-block, or is trying his hand at 
the beetle and wedge. In all this work he is guided by 
his father or some one who is interested in having the 
tools used properly and the work done well. Herein lies 
one of the secrets of the value of the country boy’s train- 
ing in the use of these tools. He is not left to his own 
destruction, but is systematically drilled to do his work 
quickly and well. 

But the country boy’s opportunity to use tools does not 
always stop with the spade and the beetle; he often has 
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access to a limited number of edged tools. Every thrifty 
farmer has, at least, two or three chisels, as many augers, 
a gimlet, a hand-saw, a draw-knife, and a spoke-shave. In 
the use of these his son is not always so successful as in 
the use of the heavier ones, and the training resulting from 
their use is not always so valuable. The value of edged 
tools to the farmer’s boy is in. direct ratio to the farmer’s 
ability to use the tools himself and to his wisdom in dealing 
with his son. ‘The wise father (and in this case poverty 
lends wisdom) does not give his boy the free use of all 
these tools at once. He first gives his son the gimlet and 
the spoke-shave or one of the chisels, at such times as he 
can supervise their use. Later the boy is allowed to use 
these tools at any time he pleases, and others are given 
him on special occasions. The father is careful to see 
that the boy knows how to use each tool properly and how 
to keep it in repair; but never is the boy allowed to use 
a tool until he has given assurance that he will neither 
damage the tool nor injure himself in using it. Unfortu- 
nately, many farmers do not take pains to teach their sons 
the use of edged tools. They only take pains to chastise 
them when a tool is lost or broken, and to say, ‘‘ You ought 
to have known better’’ when a finger is cut or badly bruised. 
When the son of such a farmer comes to the manual- 
training school, the teacher becomes skeptical regarding 
the superiority of the country boy’s training. Not only 
is this boy’s way of handling tools unworkmanlike, but 
his careless and slovenly habits seem to retard his mental 
and moral growth. It is with great difficulty that the 
teacher puts him through a course of unlearning to get 
him back to the starting-point and ready to begin over 
again. This unfortunate state of affairs in many cases is 
clearly due to a lack of supervision and instruction. 

Three suggestions, then, may be given to the parent who 
wishes to make tools as well as books an effective means 
in the education of his child. 

1. Do not give him a Christmas present of a large box 
filled with a great variety of tools, of the use of which he 
knows nothing. Instead, buy him a few tools; add to 
this stock as fast as additions are needed; be sure they 
are excellent in quality, and that each tool is the right 
size. At first do not give him too many tools that imply 
a high degree of accuracy in working. * Accuracy is the 
result of growth. 

2. See that he is taught how to use a tool before you 
allow him the unrestricted use of it. It is desirable also 
that he should be taught how to sharpen it and to keep it 
in repair, 

3. Manifest interest in his work, and supervise it enough 
to satisfy yourself that he is forming good habits instead 
of bad ones—habits of neatness and orderliness, of perse- 
verance and accuracy, instead of the reverse. 

The answer to the question, ‘“‘ How shall a boy be in- 
troduced to tools?” is now easily given. At first he should. 
be tauzht to use the ordinary hand tools of the farm and 
garden. If this is impossible, teach him to use such other 
tools as the hammer, the hatchet, the saw, and the auger; 
these do not imply too high a degree of accuracy in work- 
ing. Later he should gradually be taught the use of such 
finer tools as the chisel, the gouge, the plane, and the 
knife. 

The father who cannot find time to teach his son the use 
of tools at home will do well to send him toa good manual- 
training school. In such a school instruction in the use 
of tools is given as a means of general education, not to 
teach a trade. The manual-training teacher takes the 
standpoint of the parent, and looks upon the boy, not as a 
future mechanic, butasafuture man. Instruction from such 
a teacher under the favorable conditions existing in a well- 
equipped manual-training school is likely to be far better 
than can be given at home by the father. But the fact 
that a boy is sent to a manual-training school does not 
relieve the parent of all responsibility regarding the boy’s 
training in the use of tools. His school work should be 
supplemented by work in the home shop. In this work the 
parent should always manifest deep interest and take pains 
to see that the habits formed are of such a nature as to 
elevate and strengthen the character of the child. 
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KATE CARNEGIE 


By lan Maclaren 


Author of ** Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,” *“* The Days of Auld Lang Syne,”’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER III.—A HOME OF MANY GENERATIONS 
For Chapters I. and II. see the last Magazine Number of The Outlook (December 21) 


It was the custom of the former time to construct roads 
on a straight line, with a preference for uphill and down, 
and engineers refused to make a circuit of twenty yards to 
secure level ground. There were two advantages in this 
uncompromising principle of construction, and it may be 
doubtful which commended itself most to the mind of our 
fathers. Roads were drained after the simplest fashion, 
because a standing pool in the hollow had more than a 
compensation in the dryness of the ascent and descent, 
while the necessity of sliddering down one side and scram- 
bling up the other reduced driving to the safe average of 
four miles an hour—horse-doctors forming a class by them- 
selves, and being preserved in their headlong career by the 
particular Providence which has a genial regard for persons 
who have too little sense or have taken too much liquor. 
Degenerate descendants, anxious to obtain the maximum 
of speed with the mimimum of exertion, have shown a 
quite wonderful ingenuity in circumventing hills, so the road 
between Drumtochty Manse and Tochty Lodge gate was 
duplicated, and: the track that plunged into the hollow 
was now forsaken of wheeled traffic and overgrown with 
grass. 

“This way, Kate; it’s the old road, and the way I came 
to kirk with my mother. Yes, it’s narrow, but we ’ill get 
through and down below— it is worth the seeing.” 

So they forced a passage where the overgrown hedges 
resisted the wheels, and the trees, wet with a morning 
shower, dashed Kate’s jacket with a pleasant spray, and 


the rail of the dog-cart was festooned with tendrils of honey- 


suckle and wild geranium. 

“There is the parish kirk of Drumtochty,”’ as they came 
out and halted on the crest of the hill, ‘‘and though it be 
not much to look at after the Norman churches of the 
south, it’s a brave old kirk in our fashion, and well set in 
the Glen.” 

For it stood on a knoll, whence the ground sloped down 
to the Tochty, and it lay with God’s acre round it in the 
shining of the sun. Half a dozen old beeches made a 
shadow in the summer-time, and beat off the winter’s 
storms. One standing at the west corner of the kirkyard 
had a fuller and sweeter view of the Glen than could be 
got anywhere save from the beeches at the Lodge ; but then 
nothing like unto that can be seen far or near, and I have 
marveled why painting men have never had it on” their 
canvas. 

‘‘ Our vault is at the east end, where the altar was in the 
old days, and there our dead of many generations lie. A 
Carnegie always prayed to be buried with his people in 
Drumtochty, but, as it happened, two out of three of our 
house have fallen on the field, and so most of us have not 
had our wish. 

“Black John, my grandfather, was out in ’45, and 
escaped to France. He married a Highland lassie or- 
phaned there, and entered the French service, as many 
a Scot did before him since the days of the Scots Guards. 
But when he felt himself a-dying, he asked leave of the 
English government to come home, and he would not die 
till he laid himself down in his room in the tower. Then 
he gave directions for his funeral, how none were to be 
asked of the county folk but Drummonds and Hays and 
Stewarts from Blair Athole and such like that had been 
out with the Prince. And he made his wife promise that 
she would have him dressed for his coffin as he fought on 
Culloden field, for he had kept the clothes. 

* Then he asked that the window should be opened that 
he might hear the lilting of the burn below ; and he called 
for my father, who was only a young lad, and commanded 
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him to enter one of the Scottish regiments and be a loyal 
kingsman, since all was over with the Stewarts. 

“ He said a prayer and kissed his wife’s hand, being a 
courtly gentleman, and died listening to the sound of the 
water running over the stones in the den below.” 

“It was as good as dying on the field,” said Kate, her 
face flushing with pride; “‘that is an ancestor worth re- 
membering. And did he get a worthy funeral?” 

“More than he asked for; his old comrades gathered 
from far and near, and some of the chiefs that were out of 
hiding came down, and they brought him up this very road, 
with the pipers playing before the coffin. Fifty gentlemen 
buried John Carnegie, and every man of them had been 
out with the Prince. 

* When they gathered in the stone hall you ’ill see soon, 
his friend-in-arms, Patrick Murray, gave three toasts. The 
first was ‘the king,’ and every man bared his head ; the 
second was ‘to him that is gone;’ the third was ‘to the 
friends that are far awa’ ;’ and then one of the chiefs pro- 
posed another, ‘to the men of Culloden ;’ and after that 
every gentleman dashed his glass on the floor. Though 
he was only a little lad at the time, my father never forgot 
the sight. 

“ He also told me that my grandmother never shed a 
tear, but looked prouder than he ever saw her, and before 
they left the hall she bade each gentleman good-by, and 
to the chief she spoke in Gaelic, being of Cluny’s blood 
and a gallant lady. 

“ Another thing she did also which the lad could not 
forget, for she brought down her husband’s sword from the 
room in the turret, and Patrick Murray, of the House of 
Athole, fastened it above the big fireplace, where it hangs 
unto this day, crossed now with my father’s, as you will 
see, Kate, unless we stand here all day going over old 
stories.” 

“They’re glorious stories, dad ; why didn’t you tell them 
to me before? I want to get into the spirit of the past 
and feel the Carnegie blood swinging in my veins before 
we come to the Lodge. What did they do afterwards, or 
was that all ?” 

“They mounted their horses in the courtyard, and as 
each man passed out of the gate he took off his hat and 
bowed low to the widow, who stood in a window! will 
show you, and watched till the last disappeared into the 
avenue; but my father ran out and saw them ride down 
the road in order of threes, a goodly company of gentlemen. 
But this sight is better than horsemen and swords.” 

They were now in the hollow between the kirk and the 
Lodge, a cup of greenery surrounded by wood. Behind, 
they still saw the belfry through the beeches; before, 
away to the right, the gray stone of a turret showed among 
the trees. The burn that sang to Black John ran beneath 
them with a pleasant sound, and fifty yards of turf climbed 
up to the cottage where the old road joined the new, and 
the avenue of the Lodge began. Over this ascent the 
branches met, through which the sunshine glimmered and 
flickered, and down the center came a white and brown 
cow in charge of an old woman. 

‘It’s Bell Robb, that lives in the cottage there among 
the bushes. I was at the parish school with her, Kate— 
she’s just my age—for we were all John Thamson’s bairns 
in those days, and got our learning and our licks together, 
laird’s son and cottar’s daughter. 

“People would count it a queer mixture nowadays, but 
there were some advantages in the former parish school 
idea; there were lots of cleverer subalterns in the old regi- 
ment, but none knew his men so well as I did. I had 
played and fought with their kind. Would you mind say- 
ing a word to Bell . . . just her name or something ?” for 
this was a new life to the pride of the regiment, as they 
called Kate, and Carnegie was not sure how she might 
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take it. Kate was a lovable lass, but, like every complete 
woman, she had a temper and a stock of prejudices. She 
was bon camerade with all true men, although her heart was 
whole, and with a few women that did not mince their 
words or carry two faces; but Kate had claws inside the 
velvet, and once she so handled with her tongue a young 
fellow who offended her that he sent in his papers. What 
she said was not much, but it was memorable, and every 
word drew blood. Her father was never quite certain what 
she would do, although he was always sure of her love. 

‘Do you suppose, dad, that I’m to take up with all your 
friends of the jackdaw days? You seem to have kept fine 
company.” Kate was already out of the dog-cart, and 
now took Bell by the hand. 

‘‘T am the General’s daughter, and he was telling me 
that you and he were playmates long ago. You ’ill let me 
come to see you, and you.’ill tell me all his exploits when 
he was John Carnegie ?” 

“ To think he minded me, an’ him sae Jang awa’ at the 
weary wars.”’ Bell was between the laughing and the cry- 
ing. ‘* We're lifted to know oor laird’s a General, and 
that he’s gotten sic honor. There’s nae bluid like the 
auld bluid, an’ the Carnegies cud aye afford tae be hamely. 

‘Ye’re like him,” and Bell examined Kate carefully ; 
“but a’ can tell yir mither’s dochter, a weel-faured mettle- 
some lady as wes éver seen ; wae’s me, wae’s me for the 
wars,” at the sight of Carnegie’s face; “but ye ‘ill come 
in to see Marjorie. A’ll mak her ready,” and Bell hurried 
into the cottage. 

‘Marjorie has been blind from her birth. She was the 
pet of the school, and now Bell takes care of her. David- 
son was telling me that she wanted to support Marjorie off 
the wages she earns as a field-hand on the farms, and the 
parish had to force half a crown a week on them; but hear 
this,” 

“Never mind hoo ye look,” Bell was speaking. “ A’ 
canna’ keep them waitin’ till ye be snoddit.” 

‘‘Gie me ma kep, at ony rate, that the minister brocht 
frae Perth, and Drumsheugh’s shaw]; it wudna be respecfu’ 
to oor Laird, an’ it his first veesit ;’’ and there was a note 
of refinement in the voice, as of one living apart. 

‘Yes, I’m here, Marjorie,” and the General stooped 
over the low bed where the old woman was lying, “ and 
this is my daughter, the only child left me; you would 
hear that all my boys were killed.” 

‘‘We did that, and we were a’ wae for ye; a’ thocht o’ 
ye and a’ saw ye in yir sorrow, for them ’at canna see oot- 
side see the better inside. - But it ’ill be some comfort to 
be in the hame o’ yir people aince mair, and to ken ye’ve 
dune yir wark weel. It’s pleasant for us to think the licht 
ill be burnin’ in the windows o’ the Lodge again, and that 
ye’re come back aifter the wars. 

‘‘Miss Kate, wull ye lat me pass ma hand ower yir face, 
an’ then a’ll ken what like ye are better nor some ’at hes 
the joy o’ seein’ ye wi’ their een. ... The Glen ’ill be 
the happier for the sicht o’ ye; a’ thank ye for yir kindness 
to a puir woman.” 

“ If you begin to pay compliments, Marjorie, I’ll tell you 
what I think of that cap; for the pink is just the very 
shade for your complexion, and it’s a perfect shape.”’ 

“Ma young minister, Maister Carmichael, seleckit it 
in Muirtown, an’ a’ heard that he went ower sax shops to 
find one to his fancy; he never forgets me, an’ he wrote 
me a letter on his holiday. ‘A’body likes him for his bon- 
nie face an’ honest ways.”’ 

“Oh, I know him already, Marjorie, for he drove up with 
us, and | thought him very nice; but we must go, for you 
know I’ve not yet seen our home, and I’m just tingling 
with curiosity.”’ 

‘* You ’ill not leave without breakin’ bread; it’s little we 
hae, but we can offer ye oat-cake an’ milk in token o’ oor 
loyalty ;’’ and then Bell brought the elements of Scottish 
food; and when Marjorie’s.lips moved in prayer as they 
ate, it seemed to Carnegie and his daughter like a sacra- 
ment. So the two went from the fellowship of the poor to 
their ancient house. 

They drove along the avenue between the stately beeches 
that stoed on either side and reached out their branches, 
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almost but not quite unto meeting, so that the sun, now in 
the south, made a train of light down which the General 
and Kate came home. At the end of the beeches the 
road wheeled to the right, and Kate saw for the first time 
the dwelling-place of her people. Tochty Lodge was of 
the fourth period of Scottish castellated architecture, and 
till it fell into disrepair was a very perfect example of the 
sixteenth-century mansion-house, where strength of defense 
could not yet be dispensed with, for the Carnegies were 
too near the Highland border to do without thick walls or 
to risk habitation on the ground floor. The buildings had 
first been erected on the L plan, and then had been made 
into a quadrangle, so that on the left was the main part, 
with a tower at the southwest corner over the den, and a 
wing at the southeast coming out to meet the gate. On 
the northeast and north were a tower and rooms now in 
ruins, and along the west ran a wall some six feet high 
with a stone walk three feet from the top, whence you 
could look down onthe burn. A big gateway, whose doors 
were of oak studded with nails, with a grated lattice for 
observation, gave entrance to the courtyard. In the center 
of the yard there was an ancient oak and a draw well 
whose water never failed. The eastern face was bare of 
ivy, except at the north corner, where stood the jackdaws’ 
tower ; but the rough gray stone was relieved by the ten- 
drils and red blossoms of the hardy tropiolum, which 
despises the rich soil of the south and the softer air, and 
grows luxuriantly on our homely northern houses. As they 
came to the gateway, the General bade Kate pull up and 
read the scroll above, which ran in clear-cut stone letters— 

TRY AND THEN 

TRVST BETTER GVDE 
ASSVRANCE 
BOT TRVST NOT 
OR YE TRY FOR FEAR 
OF REPENTANCE 


‘We've been a slow dour race, Kit, who never gave 
our heart lightly, but having given it never played the 
traitor. Fortune has not favored us, for acre after acre 
has gone from our hands, but, thank God, we’ve never had 
dishonor.” 

‘‘ And never will, dad, for we are the last of the race.” 

Janet Macpherson was waiting in the deep doorway of 
the tower, and gave Kate welcome as one whose ancestors 
had for three generations served the Carnegies, since the 
day Black John had married a Macpherson. 

“Calf of my heart,” she cried, and took Kate in her 
arms. ‘‘It iss your foster mother that will be glad to see 
you in the home of your people, and will be praying that 
God will give you peace and good days.” 

Then they went up the winding stone stair, with deep, 
narrow windows, and came into the dining-hall where the 
fifty Jacobites toasted the king and many a gathering had 
taken place in the olden time. It was thirty-five feet long 
by fifteen broad, and twenty-two feet high. The floor was 
of flags over arches below, and the bare stone walls showed 
at the windows and above the black oak paneling which 
reached ten feet from the ground. The fireplace was six 
feet high, and so wide that two could sit on either side 
within. Upon the mantelpiece the Carnegie arms stood 
out in bold relief under the two crossed swords. One or 
two portraits of dead Carnegies and some curious weapons 
broke the monotony of the walls, and from the roof hung 
a finely wrought iron candelabra. The western portion of 
the hall was separated by a screen of open woodwork, and 
made a pleasant dining-room. A door in the corner led 
into the tower, which had a library, with Carnegie’s bed- 
room above, and higher still Kate’s room, each with a tiny 
dressing-closet. For the Carnegies always lived together 
in this tower, and their guests at the other end of the hall. 
The library had two windows. From one you could look 
down and see nothing but the foliage of the den, with a 
gleam of water where the burn made a pool, and from the 
other you looked over a meadow with big trees to the 
Tochty sweeping round a bend, and across to the high 
opposite banks covered with brushweod. First they visited 
Carnegie’s room. 

‘‘ Here have we been born, and died if we did not fall 
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‘ in battle, and it’s nota bad billet, after all, for an old soldier. 
Yes, that is your mother when we were married, but I like 
this one better,’”’ and the General touched ‘his breast, for 
he carried his love next his heart in a silver locket of 
curious design. 

Three fine deerskins lay on the floor, and one side of 
the room was hung with tapestry; but the most striking 
piece of furnishing in the room was an oak cupboard, sunk 
a foot into the wall. 

“‘T’ll show you something in that cabinet after luncheon, 
Kate; but now let’s see your room.”’ 

“ How beautiful ! and how cunning you have been,” and 
then she took an inventory of the furniture, all new, but 
all in keeping with the age of the room. ‘‘ You have spent 
far too much on a very self-willed and bad-tempered girl, 
and all I can do is to make you promise that you will 
come up here sometimes and let me give you tea in this 
window-seat, where we can see the woods and the Tochty.” 

‘‘Well, Donald,”’ said the General at table to his faithful 
servant, “ how do you think Drumtochty will suit you ?” 

‘* Any place where you and Miss Kate will be living is 
a good place for me, and there are six, or maybe four, men 
I hef been meeting that hef the language, but not good 
Gaelic—just poor Perthshire talk,” for Donald was a West 
Highlander, and prided himself on his better speech. 

‘‘ And what about akirk, Donald? Aren’t you Free like 
Janet ?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, I am Free; but it iss not to that kirk I will 
be going to here, and I am telling Janet that she will be 
caring more about a man that hasa pleasant way with him 
that about the truth.” 

‘‘What’s wrong with things, Donald, since we lay in 
Edinburgh twenty years ago, and you used to give me bits 
of the Free Kirk sermons ?” 

“Tt iss all wrong that they hef been going these last 
‘years, for they stand to sing and they sit to pray, and they 
will be using human hymns. And itiss great pieces of the 
Bible they hef cut out, and I am told that they are not 
done yet, but are going from bad to worse,” and Donald 
invited questioning. 

‘What more are they after, man ?” 

“Tt will be myself that has found it out, and it iss only 
what might be expected, but I am not saying that you will 
be believing me.”’ 

“Out with it, Donald; let’s hear what kind of people 
we’ve come amongst.” | 

“They’ve been just fairly left to themselves, and the 
godless bodies hef taken to watering the whisky.”’ 


CHAPTER IV.—A SECRET CHAMBER 


‘The cabinet now, dad, and at once,” when they went 
up the stairs and were standing in the room. “Just give 
me three guesses about the mystery; but first let me ex- 
amine.” 

It was pretty to see Kate opening the doors, curiously 
carved with hunting scenes, and searching the interior, 
tapping with her knuckles and listening for a hollow soynd. 

“Ts it a treasure we aretofind? Then that’s one point. 
Not in the cabinet? I have it; there is a door into some 
other place ; am n’t I right ?” 

“Where could it be? We’re in a tower cut off from the 
body of the Lodge, with a room above and aroom below ;” 
and the General sat down to allow full investigation. 

After many journeys up and down the stair, and many 
questions that brought no light, Kate played a woman’s 
trick up in her room. 

‘‘The General wishes to show me theconcealed room in 
this tower, Janet, or whatever you call it. Would you 
kindly tell us how to get entrance? You needn’t come 
down ; just explain to me;” and Kate was very pleasant 
indeed. 

‘“Yes, I am hearing there is a room in the tower, Miss 
Kate, that strangers will not be able to find; and it would 
be very curious if the Carnegies did not have a safe place 
for an honest gentleman when he was in a little trouble. 
All the good houses will have their secret places, and it 
will not be easy to find some of them. Oh, no; now! will 
remember one at Glamis Castle . . .” 
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** Never mind Glamis, nurse, for the General is waiting. 
Where is the spring? Is it in the oak cabinet ?”’ 

‘“‘ It will be good for the General to be resting himself 
after his luncheon, and he will be thinking many things in 
his room. Oh, yes,” continued Janet, settling herself down 
to narrative, and giving no heed to Kate’s beguiling ways, 
“old Mary that died near a hundred would be often telling 
me stories of the old days when I wass a little girl, and 
the one I liked best wass about the hiding of the Duke of 
Perth,” 

** You will tell me that to-morrow, when I come down to 
see your house, Janet, and to day you ’ill tell me how to 
open the spring.” 

‘“ But it would be a pity not to finish the story about the 
Duke of Perth, for it goes well, and it will be good for a 
Carnegie to hear it.”” And Kate flung herself into the 
window-seat, but was hugely interested all the same. 

‘“* Mary was sitting at her door in the evening, and that 
would be three days after Culloden, for the news had been 
sent by a sure hand from the Laird, when a man came 
riding along the road, and as soon as Mary saw him she 
knew he was somebody. But perhaps it will be too long 
a story,” and Janet began to arrange dresses in a ward- 
robe. 

* No, no; as you have begun it, I want to hear the end; 
but quick, for there’s the room to see and the rest of the 
Lodge before it grows dark. What like was he?” 

** He wass a man that looked as if he would be command- 
ing, but his clothes were common gray, and stained with 
the road. He wass very tired, and could hardly hold 
himself up in the saddle, and his horse wass covered with 
foam. 

“*Ts this Tochty Lodge?’ he asked, softening his voice 
as one trying to speak humbly. ‘I am passing this way, 
and have a message for Mistress Carnegie; think you that 
I can have speech of her quietly ?’ 

“So Mary will go up and tell the lady that one wass 


‘waiting to see her, and that he seemed a noble gentleman. 


When they came down to the courtyard he had drawn 
water for his horse from the well, and wass giving him to 
drink, thinking more of the beast that had borne him than 
of his own need, as became a man of birth. 

“At the sight of the lady he took off his bonnet and 
bowed low, and asked if he might have a private audience, 
to which Mistress Carnegie replied, ‘ We are private here,’ 
and asked, ‘ Have you been with my son ?’ 

“** We fought together for the Prince three days since — 
my name is Perth. I am escaping for my life, and desire 
a brief rest, if it please you, and bring no danger to your 
house.’ 

“*Ye had been welcome, my Lord Duke,’ and Mary 
used to show how her mistress straightened herself, 
‘though you were the poorest soldier that had drawn his 
sword for the good cause, and ye will stay here till it be 
safe for you to escape to France.’ | 

“* He was four weeks hidden in the room, and although 
the soldiers searched all the house, they could never find 
the place, and Mrs. Carnegie put scorn upon them, asking 
why they did her so much honor and whom they sought. 
Oh, yes, it wass a cunning place for the bad times, and 
you will be pleased to see it.”’ 

“ And the secret, Janet,”’ cried Kate, her hand upon the 
door ; “you know it quite well.” 

“So does the General, Catherine of my heart,” said 
Janet, ‘and he will be liking to show it himself.”’ 

So Kate departed in a rage, and gave orders that there 
be no more delay, for she would not spend an afternoon 
seeking for rat-holes. 

“No rat-hole, Kit, but a very fair chamber for a hunted 
man; it is twenty years and more since this door opened 
last, for none knows the trick of it save Janet and myself. 
There it goes.” 

A panel in the back of the cabinet slid aside behind its 
neighbor, and left a passage through which one could 
squeeze himself with an effort. 

“We go up a stair now, and must have light; a candle 
will do; the air is perfectly pure, for there’s plenty of ven- 
tilation ;” and then they crept up by steps in the thickness 
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of the walls, till they stood in a chamber ‘tinder six feet 
higb, but otherwise as large as the bedroom below. The 
walls were Jined with wood, and there were two tiny slits 
that gave air, but hardly any light. The only furniture in 
the room was an oaken chest, clasped with iron and curi- 
ously locked. 

“Our plate-chest, Kit ; but there’s not much silver and 
gold in it, worse luck for you, lassie; in fact, we’re a pack 
of fools to set store by it. There’s nothing in the kist but 
some old clothes, and perhaps some buckles and such like. 
I dare say there is a lock of hair also. Some day we will 
have a look inside.” 

‘*'To-day, instantly,’”’ and Kate shook her father. You 
are a dreadful hypocrite, for I can see that you would 
rather Tochty were burned down than this box be lost. 
Are there any relics of Prince Charlie in it? Quick!” 

‘* Be patient ; it’s a difficult key to turn; there now ;” 
but there was not much to see—only pieces of woolen 
cloth tightly folded down. 

“Call Janet, Kate, for she ought to see this opening ; 
and we ’ill carry everything down to my room, for no one 
could tell what like things are in this gloom. 

“Yes, Perth lived here for weeks, and used to go up to 
the gallery where Black John’s mother sat with her maid ; 
but the son was hiding in the Nortb, and never reached his 
house till he came to die.” 

First of all they came upon a ball dress of the former 
time, of white silk, with a sash of — tartan, be- 
sides much fine lace. 

“ That is the dress your grandmother wore as a bride at 
the Court of Versailles in the seventies. She was only a 
lassié; and seemed like her husband’s daughter. The 
Prince danced with her, and they counted the dress some- 
thing to be kept, and that night Lochiel and Cluny also 
had a reel with Sheena Carnegie, while Black John looked 
like a young man, for he had been too sorely wounded to 
be able to dance with her himself.” Andthen the General 
carried down with his own hands a Highland gentleman’s 
evening dress, trews of the Royal tartan, and a velvet coat 
with silver buttons, and a light plaid of fine cloth. 

“ And this was her husband’s dress that night; but why 
the Stewart tartan ?” 

‘‘ No, lassie, that is the suit the Prince wore at Holyrood, 
where he gave a great ball after Prestonpans, and danced 
with the Edinburgh ladies. It was smuggled across to 
France at last with other things of the Prince’s, and he 
gave it to Carnegie. 

‘It will remind you of our great days,” he said, “ when 
the Stewarts saw their friends in Mary’s Palace.” 

Last of all, the General lifted outa casket and laid it on 
his table. Within it was a brooch, such as might once 
have been worn either by a man or a woman; diamonds 
set in gold, and in the midst a lock of fair hair. 

“Ts it really, father? ...” And Kate took the jewel 
in her hand. 

‘** Yes, the Prince’s hair—his wedding present to Sheena 
Macpherson.” 

Kate kissed it fervently, and passed it to Janet, who 
placed it carefully in the box, while the General made 
believe to laugh. 

‘Your mother wore the brooch on great occasions, and 
you will do the same, Kit, for auld lang syne. There are 
two or three families left in Perthshire that will like to see 
it on your breast.”’ 

“Yes, and there will maybe be more than two or three 
that will like to see the lady that wears it.” This from 
Janet. 

‘Your compliments are a little late, and you may keep 
them to yourself, Janet; it would have been kinder to tell 
MO ces 

“Tell you what?” 
voking. 

“T hate to be beaten.” Kate first looked angry, and 
then laughed. ‘ What else is there to see?” 


And the General looked very pro- 


“There is the gallery, which is the one feature in our 
poor house, and we will try to reach it from the Duke’s 
hiding- place, for it was a cleverly designed hole, and had 
And then they all came out 


its stair up as well as down.” 
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into one of the strangest rooms you could find in Scotland, 
and one that left a pleasant picture in their minds who 
had seen it lit of a winter night, and the wood burning on 
the hearth, and Kate dancing a reel with Lord Hay or 
some other brisk young man, while the General looked on 
from one of the deep window recesses. 

The gallery extended over the hall and Kate’s drawing- 
room, and measured fifty feet long from end toend. The 
upper part of the walls was divided into compartments by 
an arcading, made of painted pilasters and flat arches. 
Each compartment had a motto, and this was on one side 
of the fireplace : 


A + nice wyfe and 
A + back doore 
Oft - maketh - a rich 


Man . poore. 


And on the other: 
Give liberalye 
To neidfvl - folke - 
Denye nane of - 
Them al for - litle 
Thow + knawest - heir 
In + this lyfe - of what 
Chaunce may the 
Befall. 


The glory of the gallery, however, was its ceiling, which 
was of the seventeenth-century work, and so wonderful 
that many learned persons used to come and study it. 
After the great disaster when the Lodge was sold and 
allowed to fall to pieces, this fine work went first, and now 
no one examining its remains could have imagined how 
wonderful it was, and in its own way how beautiful. This 
ceiling was of wood, painted, and semi-elliptical in form, 
and one wet day, when we knew not what else to do, Kate 
and I counted more than three hundred panels. It was 
an arduous labor for the neck, and the General refused to 
help us; But I am sure that we did not make too many, for 
we worked time about, while the General took note of the 
figures, and our plan was that each finished his tale of 
work at some amazing beast, so that we could make no 
mistake. Some of the panels were circles, and they were 
filled in with coats-of-arms; some were squares, and they 
contained a bestiary of that day. It was hard indeed to 
decide whether the circles or the squares were more in- 
teresting. The former had the arms of every family in 
Scotland that had the remotest conne¢tion with the Carne- 
gies, and besides swept in a wider field, comprising David 
King of Israel, who was placed near Hector of Troy, and 
Arthur of Brittany not far from Moses—all of whom had 
appropriate crests and mottoes. In the center were the 
arms of our Lord Christ as Emperor of Judea, and the 
chief part of them was the Cross. But it came upon one 
with a curious shock to see this coat among the shields of 
Scottish nobles. There were beasts that could be recog- 
nized at once, and these were sparingly named; but others 
were astounding, and above them were inscribed titles such 
as these: Shoe-lyop, Musket, Ostray; and one fearsome 
animal in the center was designated the Ram of Arabia. 
This display of heraldry and natural history was reinforced 
by the cardinal virtues in seventeenth-century dress: 
Charitas as an elderly female of extremely forbidding 
aspect, receiving two very imperfectly clad children; and 
Temperantia as a furious-looking person—male on the 
whole rather than female—pouring some liquor—surely 
water—from a jug into a cup, with averted face, and leav- 
ing little to be desired. The afternoon sun shining in 
through a western window and lingering among the black 
and white tracery, so that the marking of a shield came 
into relief or a beast suddenly glared down on one, had a 
weird, old-world effect. 

“Tt’s half an armory and half a menagerie,” said 
Kate, “and I think we ’ill have tea in the library with the 
windows open to the Glen.” And so they sat together in 
quietness, with books of heraldry and sport and ancient 
Scottish classics and such like round them, while Janet 
went out and in. 

‘‘So Donald has been obliged to leave his kirk ;’ for 
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Kate had not yet forgiven Janet. “ le says it’s very bad 
here ; I hope you won’t go to such a place.”’ 

‘What would Donald Macdonald be saying against it ?” 
inquired Janet, severely. 

“Oh, I don’t remember—lots of things. He thought 
you were making too much of the minister.”’ 

“The minister iss a good man, and hass some Highland 
blood in him, though he hass lost his Gaelic, and he will 
be very pleasant in the house. 

‘If I wass seeing a sheep, and it will be putting on this 
side and that, and quarreling with everybody, do you know 
what I will be thinking ?” 

“That’s Donald, I suppose ; well?’ 

““T will say to myself, that sheep iss a goat.” 
Janet left the room with the laurels of victory. 

(To be continued in the February Magazine Number of The Outlook] 
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Walter Pater’s Last Essays! 


This last volume, now post- 
humously published, of Mr. 
Pater’s essays is made up 
almost entirely of the work of 
the last few years of his life. 
It contains also a curious 
study, printed as ‘the only 
specimen known to be pre- 
served of those early essays 
. . » by which his literary gifts 
were first made known to 
the small circle of his Oxford 
friends,” and the exquisite 
‘Child in the House,” which, 
though published seventeen years ago, has only of late 
come to general. notice. 
the last five years, and as a whole the book gives a good 
idea of the later developments of Mr. Pater’s work and 
thought. 

Like Matthew Arnold and Ruskin, Mr. Pater was always 
interested in art, not for itself alone, but in its relation to 
life. He wanted always to know, not merely what it was, 
in what forms it was manifest, but what kind of element it 
made in the great complex of circumstance that envelops 
each one of us. Indeed, in his real interest in actual life 
‘he went far beyond the two other great critics of our time, 
having in fact such a feeling for concrete humanity that he 
was himself not merely a critic, but a creative artist as 
wel], and hence came “ Marius the Epicurean” and the 
*‘ [maginary Portraits,” of which, by the way, three are con- 
tained in this volume, as fine as any of the others. Matthew 
Arnold regarded literature as a sort of guide to conduct, 
but always in a largely intellectual way. Ruskin looked at all 
art as didactic, and at almost all works of art as symbolizing 
universal ideas. But Pater always sought for the actual 
people who had produced any artistic thing; he always 
strove to see the artist behind and in his work. 

The particular direction which this effort took was 
toward an emphasizing of the representative character of 
style. Where Ruskin presents at length the allegoric 
significance of the quatrefoils in the facade of Amiens, 
Mr. Pater is interested in the cathedral as being one of 
“the grand and beautiful Acop/e’s churches of the thirteenth 
century,’ so that he chooses as a companion study (both 
essays are here republished) the monastic church of 
Vézelay. The way in which the style represented the artist, 
the personal note in style, that was Mr. Pater’s great 
interest, even as in the lecture on Mérimée here, where 
‘“*Mérimée’s superb self-effacement, his 
the personal trait. In his earlier work other principles 
seemed more important to Mr. Pater, but as he grew older 
this one seems to have become more dominant. 

This idea, however, even when urgently insisted upon, 
is not in itself strikingly original; in Mr. Pater’s mind it 


1 Miscellaneous Studies by Walter Pater. Prepared for the Press by Charles 
L. Shadwell. Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.75. 
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seems to have been connected with another: not the 
representative quality of style only, but the moral quality 
of it, the formative power of good style, the transmutation, 
in a way, not here of conduct into expression, but of ex- 
pression back again into conduct. The formative power 
of style—he never stated exactly his conception of it. In 
his earlier days he pressed his conviction that the function 
of art was to give the highest quality to the passing mo- 
ment ; pressed itin a manner so focused and surcharged 
that it is not easily forgotten. But the later conception, 
that style may be a force in life, an influence on character, 
this idea never came to perfectly definite expression in 
Mr. Pater’s‘work. It is by stray hints here and there that 
one becomes conscious of it—by stray hints and by its 
reflection on his own writing. In the last chapter of “ Plato 
and Platonism” is there something approaching a clear 
statement, but in this volume only dim allusions. Still, 
this vaguer, less definite conception of the influence of art 
in life seems largely to have taken the place of the earlier 
theory which has offended so many who only half under- 
stood it. 

If, however, this last volume gives us no new light upon 
the problem opened in the last lecture on Plato, it does 
show us clearly enough another development of the rep- 
resentative power of style, and that in the style of Mr. 
Pater himself. His earlier way of writing—the Con- 
clusion to “The Renaissance” is the best examp’e, 
although the passage on La Gioconda seems to be most 
quoted—his earlier style has here given place to a mode of 
expression very different. We have an example of the 
early work in the Oxford essay in this volume, which forms 
a quaint contrast with the writing of later years—a sort of 
journeyman’s masterpiece, it seems. Interesting also is 
this lecture on Mérimée, which in the beginning is 
as diamond-like as if he had written it twenty years 
ago, perhaps consciously so with a view to its subject. 
But in a few pages we have the later style, the suggestion, 
the colloquial tone, which marks all his later writings. In- 
stead of the clear, direct statements, we have all the armory 
of suggestion, the conjecture, the approximation, the re- 
mark to the reader, the exclamation. And, instead of the 
brilliancy and grace of literary tradition, we have countless 
indications of an effort to come nearer to real speech. So 
his style becomes less and less of a formal court costume, 
and more and more the every-day working-dress of an in- 
tense and cultivated intellect. To some degree also is it 
the mirror—and here let us recall that idea that style has 
a formative power, a molding quality—the mirror, not so 
much of Mr. Pater’s actual temper, probably, as of the tem- 
per which we may think one of his ideals. Sensitive it is, 
subtle enough, and yet masculine and persistently truthful, 
putting persuasion in the place of crying and striving, 
attaining its end by reasonable influence instead of by 
authority, looking on all sides of the matter, dissatisfied 
with cut-and-dried conventionalities, scholarly but not 
pedantic, and therefore clear-sighted and keen, judging 
possibilities and probabilities rather than setting the thing 
down ex cathedra, and very human all the time, speaking 
to the reader as a friend to a friend. And all these char- 
acteristics, which might be of a man rather than of a way 
of writing, may have been to some extent qualities of the 
temper which Mr. Pater conceived of as best for one who 
would see clearly all the shows of this world, what they 
were, and through them all—whatever such a one might 
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The theory of evolution and the theology of the divine im- 
manence fit together, as is obvious to any one. W. F. English, 
of the First Congregational Church of East Windsor, Conn., has 
ventured to put this famous thought of Hegel’s into a popular 
form in the way of an essay on natural theology, entitled Zvo- 
lution and the Immanent God. (The Arena Publishing Com- 
panyBoston.) The special value of Mr. English’s essay lies, 
not in any originality of thought, but in his application of the 
principle to many details of theology, such as the question of 
providence, miracles, prayer, immortality, and the like. As a 
contribution to a higher and less materialistic idea of God this 
book may be welcomed, 
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Novels and Tales 


The artist is often revealed as strongly in small things as 
in great. Mr. S. J. Weyman’s Zhe Little Wizard is short and 
slight, but, within its chosen limits, is a thoroughly artistic bit of 
fiction. Its hero is a little Royalist lad of the times of Charles I., 
who falls among rustic fanatics and, by an odd train of events, 
becomes suspected of being endowed with witch powers and 
of bringing a storm to hinder the march of Cromwell’s army. 
The brief glimpse of Cromwell himself is admirably given. The 
‘close is dramatically managed and effective. (R. F. Fenno & 
Co., New York.) 

Mr. J. A. Mitchell, the editor of * Life,” has tried his hand at 
a tale of the marvelous. The hero of his story (the heir of an 
East Indian kingdom, but transported as a boy to a Connecticut 
farm) has the gift of seeing exact pictures of future events, and 
the peculiar difficulty of his position when he thus sees the man- 
ner of his own death just before his marriage is ingeniously 
dwelt upon. There is plenty of invention in the story and some 
humor, though not as much as might be hoped for in the editor 
of our best humorous paper. But it cannot be said that it has 
the merit of being a reflection of nature or life. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 

Mr. John Fox, Jr., is a worthy follower of Miss Murfree in 
treating the Southern mountain life with imaginative force. Like 
Miss Murfree, he faithfully reproduces dialect to an extent that 
sometimes becomes wearisome ; but there are back of the dialect 
life, passion, and incident. In A Cumberland Vendetta, and 
Other Stories the tale which gives name to the book is much 
the best in the volume. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

One suspects the decadent when one reads the title of the 
new novel by Mr. Percy White, the author of “ Mr. Bailey- 
Martin.” Yet Corruption is not a morbid book. It deals with 
a wretched failure of a man’s life through an entanglement of 
passion. The fall of the clever politician and possible great 
statesman is as pitiable as it is complete, and the positive moral 
lesson is absolutely obvious. The realism of the book is dis- 
tinct but not disagreeable. If it be allowable to treat the topic 
at all, it must be admitted that the method here is manly and 
free from objectionable purpose. From the literary standpoint 
the author’s style is hard and unsympathetic, but he has force 
and clearness. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Galloping Dick, as portrayed by H. B. Marriott Watson, is a 
sturdy rogue and highwayman of the Claude Duval type. His 
impudence leads him into extraordinary adventures with a bishop, 
a rebel, an elegant lady of the court, and even with “ Old Row- 
ley,” or King Charles II. in person. It cannot be said that 
there is profit to be found in these tales, but that the author has 
the power of creating a character and making his narrative and 
his diction fit the times of which he writes cannot be denied. 
There is even a trace of the Stevensonian delicacy of touch here 
and there, and notably in the adventure with the bishop. The 
coarseness of manners of the day is by no means disguised. 
The story cannot be commended for universal reading. (Stone 
& Kimball, Chicago.) 

Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson is one of the strongest poets 
and sketch-writers in the interesting group of the younger Irish 
authors. In Zhe Way of a Maid she gives us a novel of Irish 
life which is charming in so far as it is a transcript of actual 
nature, but fails when it plunges into the depths of imaginative 
passion. The author’s forte is with the simple, the natural, and 
the actual. Her characters are better than her plot. There is 
a great deal of promise in the novel, but we cannot think it 
equal to some of ber slighter stories andsketches. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York.) 

Mr. Julian Ralph, in People We Pass, comes very close to the 
line that separates strong, original fiction from the clever news- 
paper man’s presentation of what he sees about him. In these 
Stories the * people” are avowedly types of New York East 
Side dwellers. Mr. Ralph has done much more than catch the 
slang, dialect, and swagger of the East Side streets. He has 
fuund the point of view that explains motive and character. The 
incidents as well as the people are typical. The book is ad- 
mirably illustrated. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

We had thought that we never wanted to see another novel 
of the French Revolution, but 7he Veil of Liberty: A Tale of 
the Girondins, by Peronne, has caused us to recant. It is a 
gracelul story, gracefully narrated, and about a section of that 
great movement not commonly taken by the novel-writers as a 
subject. The plot is well managed and the characters are devel- 
oped in a rational fashion. It is not a “blood and thunder” 
story, but a highly moral tale. The outcome is somewhat de- 
pressing, as would be expected from the title. The author pro- 


fesses to follow history closely in delineation of plot and of 


characters. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
John Darker, a novel by Aubrey Lee, is a story upon which a 
considerable amount of talent has been wasted. The idea of 
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the story is novel, the plot is ingenious, the people and places are 
vividly described. The author has a power of description 
almost photographic. The characters are fairly well developed, 
and the result of the action of the story is poetically just. On 
the other hand, one lays down the book with the question, To 
what purpose is such a story written, and what does it signify? 
It is a long-drawn-out chronicle of commonplaces; nowhere 
does the story rise to a high moral or intellectual plane. From 
beginning to end we traverse a dull, low level of mediocrity. 
There are many words and many pages, and they signify noth- 
ing. It is form without substance. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 

In our opinion, Lilith: A Romance, by George Macdonald, 
is a menace to the reason of the reader. It is an allegory 
wherein dream passes into reality and reality shades into 
dream by such indefinable degrees that it-is not possible to 
tell where the dividing line lies. The motive-idea of the story 
is a magic mirror, through which one steps into a world of the 
higher dimensions, and in this world encounters Adam’s first 
wife, Lilith, with other extraordinary allegorical personages, and 
thus passes through a romance of moral life which is figured 
under a series of exciting adventures. The story is not grotesque ; 
it is uncanny, yet undoubtedly possesses literary power and 
moral excellence, if only we could guess the interpretation of 
the author’s difficult parable. It resembles the shifting phantas- 
magoria of an opium dream. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, has put forth a new story, 
Gathering Clouds: A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom, 
which is in some sort a companion to the story called “ Dark- 
ness and Dawn.” The period of history treated in “ Gathering 
Clouds ” is, as all students know, singularly picturesque. The 
social and political life of Constantinople were then in a state of 
ferment. Chrysostom was a man who united in himself, to an 
extent unusual, strength and sweetness of character. His faults 
were the errors of his time, his virtues belonged to his holy 
religion. The complications with which he was involved arose 
from many conflicting interests. All this Dean Farrar has 
treated with a certain fairness, though we cannot help feeling 
that at times he is unable to sympathize with the sincere convic- 
tion of the orthodox party. His story is a historical study, 
rather than a piece of fiction, a novel, or romance. He has 
allowed himself no liberties with facts, and his fancy plays only 
in the domain of the unknown. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) 

The reasons may be physiological, or they may be industrial 
and economic, but, be they what they may, the dominant tend- 
ency of the intellectual world at the present day is towards a 
general pessimism and even cynicism. ‘This tendency of human 
feeling has been made a study by Joseph Hocking in his novel 
All Men are Liars. The character that he has chosen to dis- 
sect is that of an intense, high-strung, noble-souled man, who is, 
by disappointment in his fellow-beings, driven to discouragement 
and to moral suicide. The book itself is saved from being 
unhealthy by the introduction of some true and worthy charac- 
ters, who convince the hero, Stephen Edgcumbe, that there 
are some men, even if they be but few, who are true. While it 
may be true of thousands, as the bitter poet has said, 

They eat and drink and scheme and plod, 
They go to church on Sunday; 
And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy, 
it is not true of all. There are undoubtedly left at least ten 
thousand in Israel who have not bowed the knee to Balaam or 
kissed the calves. The literary form of this novel is good. It 
is the work of a practiced hand, and this, united with its excel- 
lent moral effect, renders it a story to be commended. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) . 

Teachers of German will welcome the publication of a new 
book containing three stories, with capital notes and a grammat- 
ical appendix of peculiar excellence. The stories are Goethe’s 
‘‘ Die neue Melusine,” Zschokke’s “ Der tote Gast,” and Kleist’s 
‘‘ Die Verlobung in St. Domingo.” The editing is done by Pro- 
fessor A. B. Nichols, of Harvard. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York.) 

The author of A Hard Woman; A Story in Scenes, by Violet 
Hunt, believes that she (or he) has depicted a type of a large class. 
The class in reality is not large, though it does really exist. 
The hard woman, whose only idea is social success, is not as 
numerous as the novel-writers would have us believe; neverthe- 
less, the character of Mrs. Munday, “the hard woman,” is 
admirably shown in all its phases. The portrait is true to facts. 
The oniy thing about this story that is not typical is that the 
hard woman breaks down. In real life this is the exception, 
not the rule. As for the rest, the dialogue is sparkling, the nar- 
rative moves on rapidly, and the diction is sufficient for the pur- 
pose. In short, it is a novel not wholly unworthy of reading. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
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The Religious Outlook in Japan’ 


By the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. 


WELL-KNOWN Japanese writer, 
now in America, has recently de- 
clared his conviction that the civil- 
ization of the West has reached its 
height, and that its power of se'f- 
development is exhausted. How- 


SMe itis ee from Japan is to be infused into 
«this apparently decadent civiliza- 
tion, and that under the leadership 
of his countrymen the world will advance to a future more 
glorious than its brightest dreams. In varying terms, the 
same optimistic prophecy of the part Japan is to play on 
the world’s stage finds daily expression in the public press 
of its larger cities. 

While we may hesitate to accept these views, there can 
be no question that the growing consciousness of strength 
on the part of the people of Japan must lead to an un- 
usual intellectual activity, and to an honorable share in the 
varied work of the world. At this crisis in her history, 
when the minds of all classes are filled with such bright 
hopes, the religious condition and prospects of her people 
are worthy of special study. 

As is well known, two religions, Shintoism and Buddhism, 
have struggled for the mastery on Japanese soi]. There 
has been no complete victory for either, but gradually a 
modus vivendt has been secured. No distinct line of de- 
marcation has separated the followers of the two systems, 
neither has there been an amalgamation of the two, yet 
nearly every man, unless a priest (and sometimes even 
then), has worshiped impartially at both Shinto and Buddh- 
ist shrines. Shintoism, whether indigenous or not, dates 
from the very dawn of history, and is associated with all 
the legends from prehistoric times, but especially with the 
early glories of the imperial house. Hence its worship is 
by many identified with patriotism and loyalty. Buddhism, 
on the other hand, was introduced from China and Corea 
in the sixth century. Its missionaries brought with them 
the arts and literature of the Chinese civilization. Though 
persecuted for a time, they soon made themselves essential 
to the life of the nation, and early gained so much influence 
with the governing classes that Buddhism seemed to be 
supreme. The wealth and magnificence of its temples and 
monasteries were in striking contrast with the simplicity, 
though sometimes the stately simplicity, of the Shinto miya, 
‘“‘the honorable houses.” 

When, however, the old feudal system gave way, and a 
centralized government was “restored,” as the Japanese 
insist upon saying, Buddhism, which had owed much to 
the old shogunates, lost its wealth and prestige. Shinto- 
ism, on the other hand, began to reassert itself, to claim 
to be the only true expression of loyalty, and to teach a 
special system of ethics founded on this one doctrine of 
loyalty. The stirring events of the past few years have 
called out many apostles of this doctrine, which, however 
noble may have been the purpose of its advocates, has 
_ unquestionably tended to dull the sense of social obliga- 
tion. With the Chinese literature came the Confucian 
system of ethics, which soon rose to a commanding position 
in Japanese society. Shintoism was especially weak on 
its ethical side, but even Buddhist priests were glad to 
avail themselves of the teachings of Confucius. In their 
purer form these teachings found little currency outside the 
military class, but gradually they were in a measure popu- 
larized, and as thus.modified came to be the main reliance 
for the moral instruction of the people. 

When Christianity was brought to Japan by Xavier and 


1 This article is the first in a series in which will be presented a view of the 
current conditions of religious thought in many of the countries of the world. 
Other articles will be by the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, on * The Religious Outlook in England ;” by M. Paul 
Sabatier, on ‘* The Outlook in France ;” by Dr. Adolph Harnack, on ** The 
Religious Outlook in Germany ;” by Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, on ** The Religious 
Outlook in India ;” and by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, on “‘ The Religious Out- 
look in Russia.” 


ever, he is confident that a new life 


his associates, the religious condition of the country seemed 
to augur a peaceful propagation of the new doctrines, but 


‘the imputation of political motives led to the well-known 


attempt to crush out the last remnants of the Christian 
faith. The work of the missionaries was more extensive 
than is generally supposed, and congregations were gathered 
in many places, even as far as Sendai, nearly 1,000 miles 
northeast of Nagasaki. The attempt to destroy this work 
was not entirely successful, and many thousands of Chris- 
tians, the fruit of the old seed, were found near Nagasaki 
when the era of modern missions began in 1859. There 
is reason to believe that this widespread and persistent 
faith made a permanent impression upon the religious life 
of Japan. One meets here and there, especially in some 
of the irregular sects of Shintoism, forms of religious truth 
which certainly suggest a Christian origin. Some of these 
the Japanese associate with modern Christianity; but it 
is more probable that they indicate the working of the old 
leaven of Xavier’s hiding. 

With the opening of the country in 1859, Christianity. 
came with new prestige, and associated with a more brill- 
iant civilization. The efforts to take the civilization with- 
out the religion were earnest but futile. The first-fruits 
were early won among the Samurai, the intellectual leaders 
of the people. Even to-day a large share of the Protest 
ant churches are in the old castle towns, and the number 
of Christian Samurai in the country at large is probably 
five or six times the normal proportion. These Christian 
Samurai are active, forth-putting men, whose influence is 
felt far outside of Christian circles. They have already 
furnished a Cabinet Minister, several Vice-Ministers, a 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, one Speaker and two 
Chairmen of the Committee of the Whole in the House of 
Commons of the National Diet, four or five professors in 
the Imperial University, besides many other high officials. 
In a recent number of the “ Sun,” the best known of Japan’s 
periodicals, four of the leading articles were by Christian 
writers. The high degree of intellectual activity thus in- 
dicated must be borne in mind in any attempt to estimate 
the religious forces at work in Japan. The Christians 
themselves see in the influence they have gained a re- 
minder of the great responsibility which rests upon them 
to maintain their intellectual independence, to mold the 
religious life of Japan, and to make it something more than 
a mere duplicate of that of Christian lands. 

This desire for something new and distinctively their 
own, while natural and in a manner praiseworthy, tends to 
an undue emphasis upon the national element in the life of 
Western lands, *and to an underestimate of the strong cur- 
rent which makes for unity. Many of these Christian 
scholars are well read in the literature of the West. Some 
of them have traveled widely and have observed carefully 
the institutions of many lands. But this ever-present 
stress upon the national element in history too often 
leads to a misinterpretation of the condition and tendency 
of Christian thought, and suggests the serious danger of a 
provincial form for Japanese Christianity. 

Happily, however, the influence of Christianity is not 
seen alone in the writings of its leading men. ‘There are in 
all over 100,000 enrolled Christians in Japan. Outside 
the churches there is also a wide penumbra composed of 
men who, while not always nor even generally attendants 
on Christian worship, are yet largely under the influence 
of the Christians, and are ready to accept their leadership 
in matters of social and political reform. Such men serve 
not only to increase the growing volume of Christian pub- 
lic sentiment, but also to secure to it a greater steadiness 
and breadth of purpose. Then, too, though it may be 
thought that Christian truth comes into Japan chiefly 
through the force of six hundred and more missionaries, 
there are many other avenues not less important. I donot 


wish to disparage the efficiency of this large body of Chris- 
tian workers, nor that of the churches and other institu- 
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tions which they have built up; I do not forget the more 
than 2,000,000 of portions of the Scriptures in the hands 
of the people, nor the 100,000 native Christians, nor the 
7,000 scholars in Christian schools; but I do mean to 
emphasize the auxiliary forces, which, because they operate 
at more points, are yielding results not less important, and 
which embody a prophecy perhaps more sure. 

The life of Western lands is making itself felt in Japan 
in numberless ways. If not already se, English literature 
will soon be better known in Japan than that of China. 
This literature is read partly in its English dress and 
partly in translations. There is also a rapidly growing 
native literature which embodies essentially Western 
thought. Under the influence of this literature, changes 
are taking place in the language which betoken a new 
attitude of mind. In the meantime the common-school 
system, culminating in the Imperial University, and the 
public press are propagating these new thoughts and this 
new attitude of 
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influence is that which goes forth from the Christian com- 
munity, which, small though it be, has the ear of the pub- 
lic. The hold of the priesthood is relaxing, in spite of a 
tew new ard gorgeous temples, which might seem to in- 
dicate vigor and strength, and of their best efforts to ad- 
just themselves to the new life about them. An attempt 
has been made to avail themselves of the late national- 
istic reaction to join forces with Shintoism against Chris- 
tianity, but it is plainly artificial and cannot long be main- 
tained. The two sets of men who are thus brought 
together have little in common but their dread of the 
advancing Christianity. 

The Shinto scholars, however, have gained a more 
legitimate advantage from the increasing influence of the 
Imperial House ; but they, certainly the most thoughtful of 
them, feel that a new interpretation must be given to the 
doctrines of their faith, and they are beginning to proclaim 
them in terms of monotheism. Perhaps in part as a 

reaction from this 


mind in the most 
retired parts of the 
country. All these 
influences are in- 


rationalizing move- 
ment, many irregu- 
lar Shinto sects are 
springing up, with 
which are asso- 


tensified by the in- 
creasing intimacy 
of relation between , 
Japan and _ the 
Great Powers, of 
which she even now 
claims to be one. 
The world has 
never before seen 
the attempt to 
transfer a nation 
from one civiliza- 
tion to another 
under conditions 
so favorable. 
Brought at first un 
willingly into close 
relations with the 
greatest nations of 
the eartb, Japan 
has become inter- 
ested in the new 
life and ambitious 
for a conspicuous 
share in its activi- 
ties. Her scholars 
havealreadygained 


ciated phenomena 
akin to those which 
\ lie at the root of 
theso-called Chris- 
" tian Science. In 


one of the most im- 
portant of these, 
the Zenrikyo, that 
is, the Teaching 
of the Heavenly 
Principles, which 
claims nearly two 
million adherents, 
there seems to be 
a marked tendency 
toward monothe- 
ism. It is chiefly 
noticeable because 
it illustrates how, 
underthe influence 
of the common 
schools and the 
public press, even 
the ebullitions of 
superstition are re- 
strained and made 
amenable to the 


> 


recognition in some 


important depart- 
ments as worthy 
contributors to the 
world’s stock of 
knowledge. This 
sense of com- 


general drift of 
public sentiment. 
At first anti-ration- 
alistic, these new 
sects are compelled 
to rationalize, and 
will ere long lose 


munity of interest 
is heightened by 
the close contact 
created by more 
than weekly mails, 
by fast steamers, and daily telegrams from the centers of the 
world’s life. Under such circumstances assimilation must 
be rapid, and it is no exaggeration to say that soon the 
line between the Occident and the Orient will pass through 
the Japan Sea. 

The work of the missionaries and the Japanese Chris- 
tians is supported at every point by this process of assimi- 
lation. On the other hand, the old religions, while pre- 
serving the form of life, cannot maintain themselves against 
the current of modern thought. Various attempts have 
been made to ally the Buddhism of Japan with the pantheism 
of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, but such an alliance does 
not and cannot interest the great mass of Buddhist be- 
lievers. Complaints are made on every hand of the igno- 
rance and immorality of the priesthood. Efforts at reform 
accomplish something, it is true, but the great reforming 
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their distinctive 
character and make 
way for a new and 
‘better movement. 
Tkey mean, it would seem, the disintegration of the old 
religions; and I think the Buddhist. priests, who are 
seriously alarmed, so understand them. 

Perhaps no better illustration of the present ¢thico- 
religious revolution can be given than two remarkable 
addresses by prominent public men. The first which I 
will mention is that of Professor Iyenaga, of the Keio 
Gijiku, Mr. Fukuzawa’s famous university. He took as 
his text the attempted assassination of Li Hung Chang, 
and set forth in a masterly manner the need of a new 
basis for the ethical instruction of the young men of Japan. 
He maintained that such acts could not be considered as 
mé¢re sporadic cases of crime, but that they were the natural 
result of the Confucian system, and proved its incom- 
patibility with the facts of modern life. It is essentially a 
fecdalistic system, ard does not contemplate the needs of 
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the more complicated conditions of modern society. The 
other address was by the Minister of Education, Marquis 
Saionji. In almost identical terms the Marquis expressed 
his conviction, and indicated that the policy of his depart- 
ment would be in favor of a broader and more cosmopol- 
itan view of social obligations. These two men do not 
speak for themselves alone ; their speeches mark an epoch 
in the ethical history of Japan. They assert, in effect, 
that Japan’s ethical needs are the same as those of the 
nations of the West. They illustrate how the future of 
Japan is bound up with that of Christian nations. She 
feels, and quickly feels, every movement which stirs West- 
ern society. Even the late~ so-called reaction is nothing 
less than a manifestation/in Japan of the same world- 
* movement which has produced anti-Semitism in Germany 
and the A. P. A. in the United States. The liberal move- 
ment in the churches which causes us anxiety is one and 
the same with that which is felt in America. To hold the 
German missionaries or the American Unitarians respon- 
sible for it is to miss its true meaning. 

Upon this close and growing intimacy between the life 
of Japan and that of the West I base my forecast of the 
future. I believe in a Divine Providence who is to bring 
out of the present unrest all over the world a stronger and 
a more intelligent faith. ‘This very series of articles testi- 
fies to a spirit of expectancy. As the very youthfulness of 
the Church of Japan has made her feel more keenly the 
doubts which have disturbed us all, so will that same 
freshness of youth render her more responsive to the new 
faith. The channels of influence are open. Would that 
there might course through them none but streams which 
shall make glad the City of God! 


The Deputation to Japan and the 


Kumi-ai Churches 


The letter of the Deputation of the American Board to the 
Kumi-ai churches in Japan has appeared in other papers, and by 
them has been made the basis of editorial comment. It has not 
before appeared in The Outlook, simply because it was defi- 
nitely understood that all report was first to be made to the Pru- 
dential Committee, and after that given to the public. Mislead- 
ing comments on this letter have appeared in certain quarters 
which are clearly made by those who do not understand the 
facts. The report of the Deputation will appear in substance in 
these columns next week. It is to be presented to the Board 
on Wednesday, January 23, after which it will become public 
property. Since the letter of the Deputation to the Japanese 
churches has appeared elsewhere, we give it here in full: 


Dear Brethren: The Deputation appointed by the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board to visit and confer with its missionaries and with Jap- 
anese Christians in Japan has completed its work and is about to sail for home. 
During our presence in your beautiful country we have been the recipients of 
so many courtesies at the hands of the Kumi-ai Christians and churches that we 
should feel that we had been deprived of a great privilege if we were not per- 
mitted to express our hearty thanks to you for your kindness tous. With the 
growth of your churches, almost unexampled in the history of any country, we 
have had great satisfaction, and at the prospect of still larger growth, both in 
numbers and spirituality, in the not distant future, we gratefully rejoice. We 
feel that your history is our history, and your prosperity is a blessing which 
will carry gladness to all Christians the world around. 

You are a body of independent churches, subject to no master but Jesus 
Christ. This we fully recognize, and this our missionaries have always recog- 
nized, and we have rejoiced to find in you much-efthe spirit of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, to whom the religious life of our country is so largely indebted. As 
we look over the world with its teeming millions, so many of whom have no 
clear idea of the Gospel of our Saviour, we feel that an immense and solemn 
responsibility rests upon the Church of Christ in all lands, and not the least in 
your own land, to which Providence seenis to have committed the intellectual 
and spiritual leadership ot the East. 

In our study of the problems facing the missionaries we have had to con- 
sider whether the time had come for their withdrawal from Japan. In getting 
information on this,point we have consulted with many of your ministers, lay- 
men, and evangelists, and every one has advised us not immediately to withdraw 
from the field. Some have suggested that the number of missionaries should 
not be increased, but the voice in favor of retaining most of those now present 
has been unanimous. We have decided to advise the missionaries to remain in 
your country for the present, hoping that the time will not be far distant in 
which you will be able not only to do without them, but also to join, with us 
in carrying the kingdom to other lands. Our missionaries will not attempt to 
establish independent churches, but will, so far as they are able, seek to co-operate 
with you in the work of the Kumi-ai body along the same general lines as in 
the past; and we ask for them in their difficult duties your generous co-oper- 
ation. 

They will, of course, have to do the work in the way in which they can work 
best, as you will work in the way best adapted to you; but there ought to be, 
and we are persuaded that there will be, no serious difficulty in such co-opera- 
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tion. We must ask you to remember that our missionaries have to render an 
account to the Board concerning their work and all moneys expended by 
them, and that often, when you may differ from them, they may be only carry- 
ing out the imperative and necessary instructions of the Board. 

We have been advised, both by you and by our missionaries, to devote more 
attention in the future to sending out for occasional service eminent and able 
pastors and theologians, and also to provide for the translation and publication 
of works of religious thought of standard value. Both of these suggestions 


‘seem to us eminently wise, and we shall take great pleasure in advising our 


Board to do as you suggest. You have also suggested that so far as there may 
be changes in the location of missionaries. less attention should be given to 
cities where there are already well-established Kumi-ai churches. That sug- 
gestion also approves itself to us, and we have so advised our missionaries. 

We regret that we have not been able to come to agreement with those 
with whom we have had misunderstanding concerning houses and lands, pur- 
chased and paid tor by the treasury of the American Board. In Kioto and 
Kumamoto such misunderstandings exist. With reference to this we have ad- 
dressed to the Trustees of the Doshisha a letter from which we quote as follows: 

We cannot believe that you will think of asking rent from the Board for 
the missionary houses in Kioto, when the land was purchased and the houses were 
paid for entirely out of the treasury of the Board. For you to do that, we be- 
lieve that both you and all your countrymen would hold to be a stain upon the 
good name of the Doshisha. 

Concerning our difficulty at Kumamoto we desire to say that we are pro- 
foundly grateful to our brethren of the Kumi-ai churches for what they have 
done to help us in that matter ; and we trust that they will not cease to use their 
efforts until there has been an honorable settlement. 

As we study the religious condition of the world we find much cause for re- 
joicing at the swift advancement of the kingdom of God ; but we also see that 
that kingdom has many and insidious foes, and that the demand was never 
greater that all the Christian host should present a united and aggressive front 
against unbelief and sin. This is no time for emphasis upon what we do not 
believe. Positive, Scriptural, able, consecrated preaching, and pure, saintly, 
Christian lives are everywhere imperatively demanded. Will you not unite 
with us, and with all Christians, in exalting the personality and fatherhood of 
God, the saving work of Jesus Christ, the need of regenerat’on by the Holy 
Spirit, and his constant ministry ; the duty of all men of every land and condi- 
tion to love and serve one another. and the power of the endless-life? In short, 
may we not, together with all evangelical Christians, unite in so presenting the 
Gospel of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ that yourland and our land 
and all lands shall, in due time, acknowledge him as Master and [ord ? 

We have read with much interest the platform adopted by you in you 
recent meeting at Nara, and seein it your recognition that the world can be 
made truly Christian only by men of lofty faith, holy lives, and pure hearts. 
We pray God’s Llessing on the movement there so auspiciously started. 

Dear brethren, we greet you as our fellow-workers for the kingdom of God; 
we pray for you ; will you not pray for us and for our country, that together 
Japan and America ma¥ advance toward the stature of truly Christian nations? 

Once more and from’ our hearts we thank you for your courtesytous. It 
will never be forgotten. God bless the Kumi-ai churches, and God bless the 
Japanese nation ! 

In the bonds of Christian fellowship we subscribe ourselves, dear brethren, 
very kindly, JAmes L. BARTON. 
P. 4 
JAMES GIBSON JOHNSON. 
Amory H. BRADFORD. 

Yokohama, December 6, 189s. 

In regard to the above letter one or two points need to be 
guarded. The letter distinctly says that there is a “ misunder- 
standing” in regard to the property at Kioto, and it quotes from 
a letter addressed to the Trustees of the Doshisha; but the letter 
to the Trustees was not regarded by /kem as any imputation 
upon their motives, and by it the Deputation simply stated that 
it would have to leave the whole matter to the honor of the 
Japanese Christians. There has been a tendency to misinterpret 
this part of the letter. Those who are most conversant with the 
facts in the case are not at all surprised that there is a misunder- 
standing. They feel that the Japanese Christians are intendiny 
to do the honorable thing in the midst of difficult circumstances, 
and they are still hoping for an agreement that will be satisfac- 
tory to both parties. The Deputation has said nothing reflect- 
ing upon the Christian character of the Trustees of the Doshisha, 
who interpret certain facts in a different way from that of 
the Board. In the absence of written documents such misup- 
derstandings are not surprising. The Trustees of the Doshisha 
assured the Deputation that the missionaries would receive from 
them generous and honorable treatment, and thus far there is no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of their statement. If that pledge 
is not kept, there will be occasion for strong speech—but not till 
then. In all the intercourse of the Deputation with the Trustees 
we are assured that their conduct was that of Christian gentle- 
men. , as the result of further correspondence, the misunder- 
standing continues, we hope it may be settled by arbitration. 


A Lecture Course 


“ The God-Idea in some of the Principal Religions of the 
World” will form the subject of a course of lectures to be given 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, in the Pouch Mansion, 
345 Clinton Avenue, on Sunday evenings in February and 
March. “ The Hindu Conception of God ” will be presented by 
the Swami Vivekananda, of India;.‘*‘ The Idea of God as Ex- 
pressed in the Art of the Ages” by Professor J. Leonard Corn: 
ing, of Munich; “ The Ancient Religion of China: Its Teach- 
ings Concerning God, Immortality, etc.,” by the Rev. F. Huberty 
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James, of England. Further particulars may be obtained by 
addressing Dr. L. G. Janes, Fulton Building, New York. 


The Religious World 


The Recall of Commander Booth 


What has been known for a little time to a few persons has at 
last reached the public, namely, that Commander and Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth have been recalled to England by the head of the 
Salvation Army. Just where they are to be placed in the future 
we have no intimation at the time of this writing, and it is not 
essential that we should have in order to say that, at least from 
the American point of view, a very great mistake has been made. 
In a peculiar way Commander and Mrs. Booth have identified 
themselves with the American people. The Army was in a weak 
condition when they assumed its direction here. They have 
done more than revive its spirit; they have given Americans 
confidence in its management, and many have contributed liber- 
ally to its support who would not have thought of doing so had 
they imagined that Commander and Mrs. Booth were likely soon 
to be displaced. It is not probable that the change indicates 
lack of confidence on the part of the home office. It may be 
supposed that it is intended to promote the American leaders; 
but the Army cannot promote them. It has no field to offer 
them in which they can do a larger work, and it has no one in 
its whole service who here will be regarded with the same con- 
fidence. The ablest and most efficient officers in the whole 
Army may be sent to the United States, but they will come un- 
tried and comparatively unknown. They will have to make 
their own place and secufe for themselves by years of difficult 
service the confidence which is now reposed in the Commander 
and Mrs. Booth. It is possible that the welfare of the Army at 
large may require a serious sacrifice on the part of the Army in 
the United States, but nothing else could possibly justify this 
change. We hope itis not too late for the mistake to be seen, and 
for Commander and Mrs. Booth to be left in charge of the Army 
in this country, which they can lead better than any one else, and 
which affords them quite as great a field for their pre-eminent 
abilities as any other country in the world could offer them. 


The Brick Church in New York 


As our readers are aware, a year or two ago the Church of the 
Covenant and the Brick Church in New York, both Presbyte- 
rian, united, the congregation of the former going to the Brick 
Church, and the Rev. Drs. H. J. van Dyke and J. H. McIlvaine 
jointly retaining the pastorate. Experience has proved that 
both men are not needed in the position, and, in order that the 
church might be free to choose a pastor who should represent 
the united body, both pastors resigned. It was understood that 
Dr. McIlvaine desired to withdraw, and that he earnestly and gen- 
erously urged the people to unite in retaining Dr. van Dyke. At 
a meeting held on January 15 the following resolution concern- 
ing Dr. van Dyke was offered by Mr. J. Cleveland Cady, who 
represented the old Church of the Covenant: 


Resolved, That the congregation of the Brick Presbyterian Church urgently 
request Dr. van Dyke to withdraw his resignation and to continue in charge 
of the church as its pastor. We do this out of sincere affection for him and 
appreciation for his ministrations. We recall his faithful and successful ser- 
vices during thirteen years, and recognize that the present prosperity of the 
church is due chiefly to his labors and eminent standing in the community. 
He has labored for our souls’ welfare and brought us the consolation of Jesus 
Christ. We have found blessing and editication in his pulpit services, and have 
precious memories of his kindness and sympathy. We wil! not consent to 
bring to an end such a history of affectionate service on his part, and we sin- 
cerely trust he will continue to be our pastor. 

Resolved, That we pledge him not only our united regard and affection, but 
also such aid in his work as he may find necessary. We recognize the greatness 
of the burden we ask him to resume, and promise to come to his aid in such 
way and measure as he may desire. 


After the above was adopted the following resolution was 
proposed by Mr. John E. Parsons, representing the Brick 
Church, concerning Dr. McIlvaine: 

Resolved, That we cannot allow Dr. Mcllvaine to leave us without putting 
upon record our high appreciation of his ability as a preacher and his endear- 
ing qualities asaman. To friends who came with him to this united church 
he has added the larger number of those to whom he has ministered in his new 
field. We appreciate the unselfish and self-sacrificing motive which has led 
him to insist that he shall be allowed to resign and that Dr. Van Dyke shall 
be asked to stay. We wish him Godspeed, and shall pray that he may be 
safely kept in his journeyings, and prospered in any new field of labor he may 
select. 

We do not know what Dr. Mclivaine’s future will be, but a 
man of such eminent ability and consecration cannot long be 
allowed to remain idle. It is intimated that one cause of his 
resignation was the desire for a year’s rest and travel. His minis- 
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trv, both in Presbyterian and Congregational pulpits, has proved 
him an able thinker and an eloquent preacher. 


Myron Adams 


We have already briefly noted the death of the Rev. Myron 
Adams, but desire here to pay a tribute of respect to the memory 
of one of the most chivalric spirits in the pulpit of the State of 
New York. The Rev. Myron Adams, who was pastor of Plym- 
outh Church in Rochester, died at his home on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 29. He was a graduate of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and a son-in-law of Professor Samuel M. Hopkins, one of the most 
independent and vigorous thinkers of the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Adams saw service in the war, and afterward entered the 
ministry. He was an independent and earnest thinker, a man 
who hated shams and loved righteousness with peculiar inten- 
sity. He was the author of several books, the best known of 
which is “ The Continuous Creation.” Those who had the 
privilege of knowing Mr. Adams always found him a genial 
friend and an earnest and manly man. He was honest—if such 
an expression may be used—even to a fault; sometimes per- 
haps even misrepresenting himself in his effort to be absolutely 
sincere. He had become a great power in the city of Roches- 
ter, where his noble personality was greatly honored and loved. 
The service in his remembrance which was held in the church of 
which he had been pastor was conducted by an Episcopalian, a 
Presbyterian, a Unitarian, and,a Jewish Rabbi, while other min- 
isters very generally, in their own pulpits, bore testimony to the 
fidelity and earnestness of the man who had so strongly im- 
pressed himself upon the religious and municipal life of the city. 
It was the privilege of the writer of this paragraph to know Mr. 
Adams intimately before he entered the ministry, and from that 
day to his death he was always found to be a gracious, brave, 
honest, and manly advocate of everything which he believed to 
be true and good. 


A New Missionary Paper Proposed 


It has been long thought that an inexpensive missionary news- 
paper which should give important facts about the work of all 
the Congregational societies would have a wide usefulness. The 
officers of the six Congregational societies—namely, the Congre- 
gational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, Congregational! 
Home Missionary Society, American Missionary Association, Con- 
gregational Church Building Society, Congregational Education 
Society, and the American Board—have now prepared a circular- 
letter to the churches asking pledges for the support of such a 
paper. It would be a sixteen-page monthly, sold at the nominal 
annual subscription price of ten cents, and the plan would be for 
the churches to agree to take each a certain number of copies for 
its own families. The hope is to reach all families in the de- 
nomination. The officers of the societies rightly say that “ such 
a paper as is suggested would awaken interest, stimulate inquiry 
after further information, unify our operations and bind us 
together as a denomination, facilitate the work of pastors among 
their people, and lead to increased prayer and giving and effort 
in our own denominational work.” The proposed paper would in 
no way take the place of present missionary publications, but 
would supplement their work and occupy a field of its own. 


A Memorial Meeting 


The universal love which went out to Arthur Brooks, the 
breadth of his interests, and the large pjace he filled in this com- 
munity, were evidenced both by the spirit which characterized 
the occasion and by the large congregation which assembled at 
the memorial service in the Church of the Incarnation, in this 
city, on Sunday evening last. Among the speakers were the 
Rev. Drs. Greer and Rainsford, Dr. Seth Low, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie. Archdeacon Tiffany, who presided, also made 
some interesting comments on Dr. Brooks. The addresses 
breathed a profound spirit of reverence for the courage, the 
honesty, the ability, the helpfulness, and the varied talents of a 
man whose life had many sides, but whose energies were all con- 
secrated to one end. 


Union Seminary Lectures 


A course of lectures in Union Theological Seminary on the 
now popular subject of the Unity of the Christian Church has 
already been announced in these columns, but all the special 
subjects have not been given. The subjects of the lectures 
stili to be given are as follows: 

January 27, President E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, “ The Sin 
Schism.” 

February 10, Bishop H.C. Potter, The Lambeth Articles.”’ 

March 2, Bishop J. F. Hurst, “ Irenic Movements Since the Reformation.” 

March 9, the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., ** The Unity of the Spirit 
World-wide Necessity.”’ 
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Leonard Bradley and the Wolves 


A Story for Young Folks 
By. Virginia Woodward Cloud 


I have learned more about dead generations from the attic 
than from the many-branched Family Tree hanging in the wide 
hall, under the original grant of land signed by Cecil Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore. The last time I undertook the attic I was 
armed with a bunch of keys (wardens to the more valuable heir- 
looms) and accompanied by Grandmamma. For Grandmamma 
delights in talking “old times” to one who loves to listen. 
Therefore, when Grandmamma was seated upon a little, low 
chair with a very high back, belonging, no doubt, to a spinning- 
wheel and a chimney-corner, I proceeded to look at the con- 
tents of a brown hair trunk. 

‘ What an extraordinary garment!’ I said, holding up to view 
a coat with the tails torn or chewed directly off. ‘It looks as if 
it went with a powdered queue and knee-breeches and buckles, 
and all that sort of thing. But why are there no coat-tails ?” 

“ That coat belonged to your great-great-uncle, Leonard Brad- 
ley, On your mother’s side. The Bradley things are in the 
trunks, and the Herberts’ in the chests—”’ 

“ But the coat-tails ?” I said, closing the trunk and spreading 
the garment upon it. I settled myself beside it, and Grand- 
mamma smiled at me. 

“It'll not take Jong to tell, for it didn’t take long to happen. 
I am very proud of those lost coat-tails. It happened this way— 
and I’ve heard my father tell about it so often that I can 
close my eyes and see it. Your great-great-uncle, Leonard 
Bradley, was a famous huntsman in his day, and used to make 
excursions into the heart of the mountains near which he lived, 
and bring back game, and plepty of pelts besides. That part of 
the country was so wild ang4onely then, and the little settlement 
so near the foot of the mountain. that for years the sheep pens 
were not safe at night from a prowling bear or wolf. I heard 
many a story, as a child, of the creatures which inhabited those 
mountains and never showed themselves by light of day. 

“One evening, Leonard Bradley, who was quite a young man, 
returned, at dusk, with two of his friends from a hunting expe- 
dition in the mountains. A ‘town meeting’ had been called for 
that evening, and was to be held in the school-house. The 
school-house stood some distance from the group of houses 
which formed the settlement, it having been built near the foot 
of the mountain. because the village seemed to be growing in 
that direction. [t was a bitterly cold evening, and the ground 
was covered with snow. The huntsmen, who had not brought 
back much game, determined to stop at the school-house and 
await the several townsmen, who, with themselves, would form 
the meeting of the principal men of the village. One of Leonard 
Bradley’s friends had shot a bear’s cub shortly before dusk, and, 
returning, had grown tired, and dragged it after him over the 
snow to the door of the school-house. The third man of the 
party was the schoolmaster, who, having a duplicate key of the 
door, let them in, and they proceeded to build a fire preparatory 
to the meeting to be held later. 

“ They sat around it, getting warm and chatting, and by and 
by one said: 

«+» The wind is rising. Hear it coming down the mountain !’ 

“* Ves,’ said another, ‘’tis like a human voice. It will be 
bitterly cold to go home in.’ 

“* Harken !’ said Leonard Bradley, suddenly. Then they sat 
silent for a moment, and in that moment the wind’s voice took a 
strange and terrible note. Nearer and more loud it came. 
Nearer and more terrible. 

“The men sprang to their feet with blanched faces. Then a 
prolonged and fearful sound swept down the mountain through 
the night, and wrapped them round with a terrible nearness. 

“* Wolves!’ said Leonard Bradley. ‘They are starve¢-out 
and have followed our track. There must have been blood 
dropped from the game!’ e+ 

« An instant of listening showed that he was right. The wind- 
like sound that, at a distance, seemed to come from one throat, 
broke suddenly from a multitude, and in a moment later a 
frenzied pack of wolves hurled itself, dashing and leaping, upon 
the door of the little school-house. 7 

“¢The mark of the cub’s blood,’ said Leonard Bradley. 
briefly. ‘How many charges have you ?’ 

“* Two,’ said one man, examining his gun. ‘One,’ said 
the other, looking at his. ‘ None,’ said Leonard Bradley, snap- 
ping his flintlock, ‘ and the door is not over strong.’ 

‘‘ Between the chinks of a shutter they could see the howling 
forms, black against the snow, making vain dashes upon the 
door-sill, over which the body of the cub had been drawn. The 
door shook ominously as they hurled themselves against it. 


“* We cannot shoot from here,’ said one of the men. Then 
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Leonard Bradley leaped up a low flight of steps to a little land- 
ing, where hung the bell-rope, the long end of which lay coiled 
upon the floor. On this landing was also a window, and to this 
window the three men pressed. 

“ Far off they could see a gleam of light here and there from 
the houses in the settlement. The moon had risen, and all 
around them was a world of snow, with the darkness of the 
mountain in the background, and beneath was a panting, raver- 
ous pack of wolves—how many they did not dare conjecture. 
The tracks of blood in the snow had fairly frenzied the beasts. 
They were howling like mad, and leaping upon the door of$the 
school-house. 

“One of the men fired from the window, and a huge wolf 
sprang upward and dropped back dead. A second shot entered 
the pack and infuriated the animals all the more. The third 
missed fire. 

“* That is all, and the door will not hold much longer,’ said 
Leonard Bradley, at a sound from below. He seized the bell- 
rope and commenced to ring with all his might. 

«* This may stir them in the village, and show that something 
is wrong 

«+ *Twill soon be too late,’ said one of the men, leaning from 
the window ; ‘they must smell the blood yet!’ 

“* Throw out the game and keep them off the door!’ cried 
Leonard Bradley. So, while he pulled the bell-rope, his friends 
carried upward the game, which they had piled within the door, 
and cast it out the window, piece by piece, into the pack below. 
There were but four pieces in all, and these were fallen upon 
and ravenously devoured. But the portion of the hungry 
wolves which had gotten none tore upon the school-house door 
in a fury, evidently scenting the blood which had crossed its 
threshold. 

‘‘ Then there came a sudden sound of cracking timbers. The 
two men fell upon their knees, and Leonard Bradley dropped 
the bell-rope. 

“*The door is giving way!’ he said. 
little more time, help might come.’ 

«If there were but more game to throw out!’ cried one of 
the men. 

“ And again there was the sound of cracking timber. Then, 
suddenly, Leonard Bradley seized the coil of bell-rope and 
sprang upon the window-ledge. In a twinkling, before his 


‘If there was but a 


‘friends dreamed of his intention, he was outside, hanging over 


‘The door is giving!’ he 
Maybe I can keep 


the heads of the howling wolves. 
called back. ‘You both have families. 
them off—’ 

“ Then there was a howl. Two black forms leaped into the 
air, and there was a sharp cry from Leonard Bradley and a 
pistol-shot. The foremost wolf fell back dead, and a volley of 
shot poured into the pack, scattering them rightand left. They 
dashed backward in a panic towards the mountain, followed by 
a rain of bullets and shot. 

“ The bell had rung the alarmed neighbors thither, and the 
first shot had caught the wolf which leaped upward after Leon- 
ard Bradley. 

“They picked Leonard Bradley up, unconscious but really 
unhurt. It was found, however, that his coat-tails had been 
seized and torn off by the fangs of the wolf. 

“ And this is the coat,” said Grandmamma, stroking the gar- 
ment, which lay on the trunk. “ Leonard Bradley’s mother 
kept it, and afterwards his wife for it means that, after all, 
soldiers do not always fight with a sword, and all the heroes 
are not written down in history.” 


* 


Answers to Puzzles 
In The Outlook for January 18 


Vames of Capes.—East, Farewell, Good Hope, Horn, Clear, May, 
Verd, Prince of Wales, North, Charles, Town, Hatteras, Cod, Henry, 
Blanco, Ann. 


Birds with Rhymes.—1. Crow, so. 2. Jay, gay. 3. Parrot, carrot. 
4. Wren, again. 5. Lark, hark. 6. Owl, scowl. 7. Eagle, legal. 
5. Ilen, men. 9. Goose, loose. to. Gull, dull. 11. Dove, love. 
12. Linnet, minute. 13. Duck,luck. 14. Swallow, wallow. 15. Ilawk, 
talk. 16. Sparrow, arrow. 17. Raven, craven. 18. Thrush, hush. 
19. Crane, cane. 20. Rook, nook. 


Riddle.—-The name John. 

Flowers with Rhymes.—t. Rose, grows. 2. Lily, chilly. 3. Pink, 
think. 4. Myrtle,turtle. 5. Crocus,focus. 6. Phlox, box. 7. Mar- 
joram, decorum. 8. Pansy, tansy. 9. Lotus, wrote us. io. Aster, 


master. 11. Stock,rock. 12. Primrose, prim rows. 13. Clover, over. 
14. Daisy, hazy. 

Additions.—\. Mit, mitten. 2. Of, often. 3. Bit, bitten. 4. Has, 
hasten. 5. Fry, frighten. 6. Oh, oaten. 7. Lie, lighten. 8. Bat, 
batten. 9. Kit, kitten. 10. Pat, patten, 
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For the Little People 


Barmecide Ball 
By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


My laddie and I together, 
Before he had grown so tall, 

Played one odd game with an odder name— 
Ile called it “‘ Barmecide ball.” 


“Grandmamma! I have discovered 
A nice new game,” he said; 

And his eyes with fun were gleaming, 
And his cheeks were cherry red. 


“I can’t play ball in the nursery, 
I mustn’t play in the hall, 

Outdoors it is raining, raining— 
Let’s play at Barmecide ball!” 


You remember the Barmecide’s dinner 
Which the Barber tells about— 

The table spread, and talk of bread, 
But food and drink left out ? 


Such was my Jaddie’s fancy ; 
The game was soon begun ; 

We had no ball to use at all, 
But simply “lots of fun.” 


For his heart was in the frolic, 
He laughed and tossed—and all 
In pure imagination : 
And this is Barmecide ball. 


It isn’t the globe of leather 
That makes the game, you see, 

But a laughing heart which does its part 
Whatever the fun may be. 


& 


“Compliments of Brer Rabbit ” 
By James Buckham 


It was a nice, new box trap that stood under 
the oak-tree on the knoll; one of those traps 
that boys use when they wish to catch small 
animals, like squirrels and rabbits, alive. 

It had a lid, caught up with a string. The 
string was attached to a bit of stick, on which 
the bait was fixed; and when the animal en- 
tered the trap and nibbled the bait, the lid 
would fall and shut him in. 

Standing as it did upon a knoll, the trap 
could be seen quite a distance away. It be- 
longed to Harry Drake; and Harry had set it 
under the oak-tree to catch a rabbit which he 
hail seen nibbling there. 

[t happened that two young men, who were 
taking an afternoon walk, passed near the 
knoll in the pasture, and saw the trap under 
the oak-tree. “Ah!” said one of them, 
“ there’s a box trap—just the kind I used to 
set for squirrels and rabbits when I was a boy. 
Let’s go »p and have a look at it.” So the 
two young men climbed the knoll where the 
oak-tree stood, and knelt down to examine the 
trap. It had been newly set, and there was a 
nice fresh piece of apple, for bait, on the wood- 
en trigger. The young men were ina merry 
mood, and the one who had first suggested vis- 
iting the trap exclaimed, “Suppose we give 
the boy who set this trap a surprise!” He 
took a blank card out of his pocket, laughingly 
penciled a line upon it, showed it to his com- 
panion, and then put it in the trap and sprung 
the trigger, so that the lid fell down, as it 
would if a rabbit had nibbled at the bait. The 
two young men walked away laughing, and 
soon disappeared. 

When school was out for the afternoon, 
Harry Drake made all haste to visit his trap. 
Imagine his delight and excitement when, as 
he climbed the pasture fence, he saw that the 
lid of his trap was down. “Oh! oh!” hecried, 
“T’ve canght my rabbit, sure!” He ran up 
the knoll as fast as his short and plump little 
legs would carry him. Then, with flushed 
face and trembling hands, he. bent over the 
trap and lifted the lid ever so little, that he 
might get a peep within. But no little furry 
nose was pushed up into the crack, nor was 
there any sound of rustling or scratching 
within. Surprised and anxious, Harry lifted 
the lid a trifle higher. A beam of light fell 
across the dark interior of the trap, and Harry 


A Family Paper 


saw a glimmer of something white. He watched 
it closely for a minute, but it did not move. 
Finally he lifted the lid of the trap until he 
could thrust in his chubbyghand. A bit of 
cardboard met his fingers.“ He drew it out, 
and, with eyes wide with wonder, read these 
astonishing words, written across the card in 
a bold hand: 


Compliments of Brer Rabbit 


It was the card which one of the young men 
had placed in the trap to surprise Harry. 

It was some time before the bewildered 
young trapper realized that it was a joke which 
had been played upon him, and not the real 
autograph card of “Brer Rabbit” himself. 
But when the significance of the droll message 
did appear to him, he had a jolly laugh, that 
did him as much good as if he had actually 
caught poor little Bunny. 


Peter’s Mistake and Apology 


She was such a dear little girl that you loved 
her at once. She had a most interesting 
family of dolls. They were all sizes and all 
kinds—Chinese, Japanese, French dolls, Eng- 
lish dolls, and American dolls. When they 
were together they almost made a congress of 
nations. The favorite doll was the American 
doll, not because the little mother was so 
patriotic, but because this doll was her first 
doll. 

I would not be surprised if you would shud- 
der at the description of this favorite doll. 
One leg was gone, and one arm had been 
pulled off—perhaps it would be truer to say it 
had been worn off by the constant carrying of 
this smaJl mother, who at times forgot and 
draggei her doll as if she were a wagon. 
From dragging over the floor and lawn one 
heel had been worn through, and all the saw- 
dust ran out and the limp leg hung down, or 
blew out in the wind with her petticoat. One 
eye was gone, and the other had become fixed 
with an upward stare that made you uncom- 
fortable. But the little mother loved this doll 
for her misfortunes; she slept with her; she 
sat behind her when she was at the table, and 
in her lap when she listened to stories. The 
other dolls looked in speechless wonder at 
this devotion. They were spick and span 
and whole, but when they went driving it was 
the maimed and one-eyed doll that sat in the 
little mother’s lap, and they were on the cush- 
ion under the robe. 

This doll’s name was often changed, but it 
was sure to keep one part of its name always— 
“My dear.” Whatever change took place, it 
never lost that. At last, one day, the end 
came. “My dear” Etta was left for a mo- 
ment on the piazza alone. She was on her 
back looking steadily at the roof of the piazza. 
Peter, the dog, an old friend, one would sup- 
pose, for they had been in the same family for 
three years, came bounding around the corner 
of the house. He stopped so short when he 
saw Etta that he threw himself backward. 
Then he bounded back some distance, and 
round the corner of the house again as if play- 
ing at hide-and-seek. “ My dear” Etta made 
no advances and Peter wagged his tail fiercely, 
and barked uproariously, and capered around 
the helpless doll. Was it the wind, or did she 
shiver? Peter, with a jolly, joyous bark, as 
if saying, “ Come now, let us have some fun,” 
took dear Etta’s best dress in his mouth, and 
scampered over the lawn. Such a frolic and 
game you never saw! 

Such a howl and tumult as there was when 
the little mother saw what had happenec! 
Peter went up the hill with his tail hanging 
between his legs and his head down. Why, 
he meant it in fun! it was a game! and now 
there was only a bundle of rags. You know 
how you felt when harm has come where you 
meant fun. That afternoon Peter barked up 
on the hill. His bark seemed to say, “I wish 
ygu would come. Somebody needs you.” At 


last the little mamma and her big sister went 
up there, and what do you think? Somebody 
had dropped three pretty gray kittens near the 
fence, and they were huddled together crying 
piteously. The little mother gave a scream 
of joy, and gathered them into her apron, and 
trotted down the hill, with Peter jumping and 
barking at her side as if to say, “ There! see, 
I do love you! I did not mean to hurt you, 
or dear Etta. Will you forgive me now that 
I have found these dear kittens for you ?” 

The kittens were the happiest things, and 
kept the little mother so busy that she forgot 
Etta. The other dolls took turns in riding in 
her lap, and shared the privilege of hearing 
the stories. And the little mother was very 
much happier with so many dependent upon 
her for their pleasure; and no one doll was 
being made selfish. 

Tobe 
A True Story 
By E. L. Thurston 


Tobe is the most deceitful animal that ever 
drew a street-car—at least so the drivers and 
stablemen of his line are accustomed to re- 
mark. 

The driver groans when Tobe is led up and 
harnessed to the car. His groans are louder 
and deeper, frequently, before the trip is 
ended, and then, when summoned before the 
superintendent to give his reason for being so 
long on the way, he simply answers : 

“1 had Tobe, sir!” and the excuse is ac- 
cepted. Yet Tobe would be missed were he 
to leave the line, and it is doubtful, after all, 
if the men would wish him turned off. 

He is the fattest horse on the line—and the 
laziest. His sleek brown coat glistens in the 
light, and he looks the image of health and 
strength—and yet ! 

He was half-way between the two terminals 
the other evening, when the car was suddenly 
stopped to take on a passenger, and when the 
bell rang to go ahead, Tobe evidently decided 
otherwise, and calmly slid down flat on the 
track with every appearance of a very sick or 
a very dead horse. 

The driver and conductor hurriedly dis- 
mounted and ran forward. The former being, 
with reason, somewhat suspicious, struck the 
horse with the whip, to make him rise. Tobe 
gave a groan, lay out flatter than ever, and 
closed his eyes. The men tried to raise him, 
but he hung limp on their hands, and they had 
to desist from their efforts. 

Other cars came up and were blocked, while 
their drivers joined in the attempt to get the 
poor sick horse on his feet. 

People in the crowd talked about the cruelty 
of the company in using worn-out horses on 
the line, and gazed compassionately at the 
form spread out before them. They did not 
see, as one or two others did, the poor sick 
horse stick out his tongue and lick in a dry 
leaf that fluttered against his nose. 

More cars came up and stopped, and the 
crowd grew larger. 

“ Draw him off to one side, so the cars can 
go on,” suggested a conductor, and ‘willing 
hands quickly undid the harness and pulled the 
horse off to one side, one bystander remarking : 

“ {eli never pull a car again.” 

As the men turned back to their cars, how- 
ever, there was a slight noise behind them 
They looked around, and there was Tobe 
calmly rising to his feet. “He got up easily 
and steadily, shook himself once or twice, 
snatched a mouthful of dry leaves from the 
gutter, and then calmly walked back to his 
place in front of his car, and waited to be har- 
nessed up. 

Twice has Tobe been so afflicted, and many 
other times has he gone lame so suddenly and 
severely that the other horse has had to 
practically draw the car home, while Tobe 
appeared barely able to drag one foot after 
the other; and yet, the minute the stable-yard 
was reached, his lameness has suddenly dis- 
appeared. 
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Aid for Armenia 


Whatever may be the outcome of the 
assertion by the Turkish Legation at Wash- 
ington of the refusal of the Porte to admit 
the Red Cross Society into Turkey, it is quite 
certain that it is possible for Americans to 
aid the starving Armenians. The letter be- 
low, from the National Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee, makes that perfectly clear. In point 
of fact, the assertion has not been confirmed 
from Constantinople, and Miss Clara Barton 
and her assistants will probably have sailed 
for Turkey before thisis read. We renew our 
urgent appeal of last week to our readers to 
help in this pitiful and pressing cause. The 
_report from Van, published herewith, gives a 
vivid idea of what is actually being done. The 
Outlook subscribes $250 tothe relieffund. It 
asks its readers to send it contributions, made 
payable to the order of The Outlook Com- 


pany. 


Relief Still Possible 


The following official statement has been 
issued from the headquarters of the National 
Armenian Relief Committee : 


The reported intention of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to refuse the American Ked Cross permission 
to enter Turkey will not cause the National Arme- 
nian Relief Committee and its branches throughout 
the country to relax their efforts tor an instant in 
raising funds to save the 350,000 Armenians who are 
perishing from starvation and exposure. 

The National Committee is the authorized agency 
throughout the country for raising funds and sup- 
plies to be distributed by the Red Cross, providing it 
enters the field. But in case the Red Cross is ex- 
cluded, the National Committee has authority to 
utilize existing agencies on the ground or organize 
new ones, so that all contributors may be assured 
that their gifts will, as speedily as possible, reach 
the sufferers for whom they are intended. 

Many are not aware of the fact that relief work to 
the extent of not less than $100,000 has already been 
successfully carried out in Turkey during the past 
few months, under the direction of a strong and rep- 
resentative committee of foreign residents and diplo- 
mats in Constantinople, through European Consuls, 
and the Americans who are to be found in all the 
principal cities of the interior. 

A letter just received from Constantinople, dated 
December 27, states that sixty bales of clothing had 
been forwarded that week to Cesarea, and that it is 
now possible to forward large amounts of money 
safely to those engaged in this relief work in the 
devastated regions. 

45s William Street, New York, January 14, 1806. 


What is Being Done 


* The following extracts from the Report of 
the Armenian Industrial Relief Bureau at 
Van show what is being done, and how: 


The fact that this relief work was demanded 
and begun in midsummer, a time when, if ever, a 
people whose fortunes are bound up in the soil 
should be able to keep the wolf from the door, is an 
eloquent proof of the sad state of affairs among the 
Christian inhabitants of Armenia. In midsummer 
of a year of exceptional agricultural prosperity, so 
great was the number of those destitute of daily 
bread that we were forced to begin relief work. 
The plan of this work is toaid without pauperizing, 
and to utilize a part of the great number of workers 
who are idle and starving because there is no work 
to be had, and whose discouragements and de- 
moralization are almost more regrettable than their 
physical misery. 

Under the primitive conditions which Moslem 
rule has preserved, a large portion of the people of 
both cities and villages are conversant with the vari- 
ous processes of the manufacture of coarse cotton 
and woolen fabrics. Armenia is a great wool-pro- 
ducing country, while abundant cotton is brought 
from Persia. This suggests a simple solution of the 
work problem. Bags of wool were bought, weighed 
out into pound portions, and whenever a woman 
came begging for help or work, her case was ifves- 
tigated, her name registered, and she was given wool 
to card and spin; on the return of the thread, it was 
weighed and examined as to quality, the woman was 
paid at a rate estimated to supply her with bread, 
and she was given another lot of wool. The giving 
of two or three lots in this way was enough to bring 
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down on us a crowd, and speedily we found a large 
business flooding in upon us, one demanding good 
organization and a corps of distributers. Cotton 
was added to our supplies, and all the process and 
tricks of the two trades were investigated, and every 
attempt was made to put the enterprise on a sound 
business basis. Infinite watchings were necessary in 
guarding against impostors, and in preventing petty 
thieving and unfaithfulness on the part of those who 
took work. The medical work had given us ac- 
quaintance with the people, and from our ex-patients 
we were able to select at once those for whom our 
hearts had ached to help gain a living. A goodcorps 
of helpers was soon organized : men to keep the door 
—and it often took three men to dothis—against the 
clamoring crowd; men to receive and weigh the 
wool, cotton, and thread; men for the various de- 
mands of the Central Bureau. For the first two 
months the work was accommodated in our house 
(this is written by a medical missionary), in the 
rooms used as a dispensary, and we were in a state of 
siege from morning to night. The long lower hall 
was devoted to cotton-carders, the twang of whose 
primitive cards and the dust of whose work filled the 
house from early morning till dark, while a crowd of 
wretched men and women was never absent. The 
thread was given by weight to weavers who were out 
of work and in dire poverty; the woven goods were 
received by weight, and the weavers were paid with 
due regard to the needs of their families. To the 
children, and to some who were too weak and sick 
to do the heavier work, yarn was given to be knitted 
into socks. 

Shortly we found ourselves in possession of a good 
stock of cotton clothing and woolen goods for the 
loose trousers worn here, and huge piles of coarse 
socks. The question what to do with them came to 
the front. The suggestion was made that this work 
might help and be helped by the Sassoun Reiief 
Work, by our supplying materials for distribution 
there. This arrangement has been the means where- 
by our Bureau doubles its efficiency, thus having an 
assured market for all its produce. 

Our goods are done up in bales here. loaded on 
donkeys or ox-carts, and carried down to the Lake 
harbor., There they are received by the miserable 
little sailboats that ply onthe Lake, and are taken, 
with prayers for insurance, to the opposite sides of 
Lake Van, a distance of some sixty miles. Thence 
they are transported by horses or carts, a journey of 
ten days to two or three weeks, according to the 
weather and other exigencies of travel in this land. 
The entire distance is only about 120 miles. 

In this way we have already sent some 2,000 pairs 
of socks and 1,400 webs of cloth, to the value of $950. 
A good market can be had here in Van for all our 
product, and indeed we have sold enough to bring 
our total sales up to $1,136. 

During the past week we paid over an average of 
1oo persons daily. The average of wages per capita 
for the week was seven piastres, or about thirty 
cents. This is far too small asum to .n most 
cases even the cost of bread. But, considering our 
small balance, and the fact that we -ed for wages 
alone some $176 a week, we dare not increase wages, 
or give anything gratuitously. The intense poverty 


of the people is shown by the fact that these wages, 


small as they are, exceed from one-third to one-half 
the regular rates for the same work. 

On the other hand, the demands grow more and 
more urgent—desperate, I might well say ; so impor- 
tunate are the crowds that I often have to call a man 
to pass me out of the office after my work is done. 
The people weep, and catch my clothes, and will not 
let me go. It is maddening to see such misery and 
yet be obliged to turn a deaf ear to so much of it. 
We help, through our 476 workers, some 2,000 souls, 
and this is not, in itself, a small thing. But when it 
is compared with the vast number of helpless poc 
about us it accentuates our appeal to our more foi 
tunate fellow-Christians for larger help. . . . Thecry 
goes up for more help. Winter cold and rains are 
upon us. Thousands have but thethinnest and most 
ragged clothing, no shoes or stockings, many no beds 
and most no fuel or other winter provision. Thou- 
sands never taste anything but coarse, dry bread for 
weeks and months at a time—and little enough of 
that—while, especially in the villages, hundreds have 
not even that and are on the verge of starvation. I 
doubt not that many will have:actually starved be- 
fore these words are read in England and America. 


A private letter just received, dated Van, 
December 18, says that the Industrial Depart- 
ment is caring for over 900 families and is feed- 
ing 2,400 poor persons a day. 


—President Kruger, of the South African 
Republic, bears upon his body many scars of 
bullets and spear-heads, and his left hand is 
minus a thumb which he lost years ago. His 
gun burst and terribly mangled the thumb. 
“Oom Paul” was so afraid that lockjaw 
would set in that he entreated his comrades 
to amputate the member. One of them tried 
to do so, but his heart failed him and he gave 
itup. Thereupon President Kruger seized a 
knife with his other hand and himself cut off 
the mangled thumb. A very small scar now 
remaining shows what a good job he made. 


Exposure 


To a contagious disease does not mean contractin 
that disease, if you have strength and vigor to repe 
it. Strength and vigor are given and safety to the 
health is insured by 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 


are gentle, mild, effective. 
All druggists. 25 cents. 
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Notes and Queries 


MARCH OF THE MEN OF HARLECH 
(Gorhoffedd Gwry Harlech) 


Hennffych well i wiad fy nghalon, 
Liwyddiant i ti Gymru dirion. 


March, ye men of Harlech bold, 

Unfurl your banners in the field ! 

Be brave as were your sires of old 

And Iike them never yield. 

What tho’ every hill and dale 

Echo now with war’s alarms ; 

Celtic hearts can never quail 
When Cambria calls to arms ! 

By each lofty mountain, 

By each crystal fountain, 

By your homes, where those you love 
Await your glad returning, 

Let each thought and action prove 

True glory can the Cymry move; 

And as each blade gleams in the light, 
Pray, ** God detend the right !”’ 

Clans from Mona wending, 

Now with Arvon blending, 

Haste with rapid strides along 
The path that leadsto glory. 

From Snowdon’s hills with harp and song, 

And Nantlle’s vales, proceeds a throng 

Whose ranks with yours shall proudly vie, 
And nobly win or die. 


In response to the request of ** E. C.” I give above 
a copy of the first verse only of the English words 
now generally used in Wales to the air of the ** March 
of the Men of Harlech.” I give also the first two 
lines in Welsh, of the same song, believing that suf- 
ficient for one dose. There have been many versions 
of this song; all of them, however, are modern. The 
melody alone comes to us from the shadowy past, its 
author unknown, its history vague. It is known 
that the present ruins at Harlech are those of a cas- 
tle built by Edward |.; though but a shell, they are 
wonderfully impressive. In 1404 Owain Glyndwr 
(the Owen Glendower of Shakespeare’s Henry IV.) 
obtained possession of the fortress and held a Par- 
liament within its walls. In the time of Edward IV. 
the Earl of Pembroke laid siege to the castle, which 
surrendered after a long, brave, and bloody resist- 
ance. It was during this siege that the “ March of 
the Men of Harlech” was composed, presumably not 
as a song, but arranged for the harp, then the favor- 
ite Welsh musical instrument ; as a march, rendered 
by a full military band, it can scarcely be equaled. 
Wonderfully fine as this composition is, it cannot 
fairly be called the “ national melody of Wales.” If 
opularity is the test of a national air, then the son 
“** Hen Wiad fy Nhadau,” Anglicized into “ Land 
ay Fathers,” is the melody of Wales. No musical 
gathering of Cymry, in this country or at home, sep- 
arates without singing this noble and inspiring hymn. 
On the other hand. I have attended scores of such 
without hearing “ Harlech.” If E.C.” 
esires one of the finest specimens of modern Welsh 
music, let him obtain a copy of “* Aberystwyth,” by 
Dr. Joseph ig? L of Cardiff, South Wales. This 
tune, like most Welsh hymn tunes, is written in the 
minor key, but it has a triumphant ring worthy of 
the martyrs. It requires volume; a quartette choir 
could no more develop it than they could ** Ein Feste 
Burg.”’ A choir of ninety male voices recently sang 
this by command before Queen Victoria, who was 
greatly moved and commanded its repetition. These 
ninety men were mostly miners, who rarely saw the 
sun except on the Sabbath, but as singers they are as 
perfect artists as the ** Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir,” 
who so lately charmed American audiences. The 
composer, Dr. Parry, twenty-five years ago was a 
post boy working in a rolling-mill at Danville, Pa. 
is spare moments and chalk were employed in com- 
posing tunes on every scrap of board, iron, or paper 
that lay next hishand. One or two of these composi- 
tions were sent to Wales, and excited so much inter- 
est that the composer was sought, a fund raised to 
send him abroad ; he graduated from the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, London, received his honorary title 
trom his Alma Mater, and to-day ranks among the 
greatest of British composers. I heard his * Aber- 
ystwyth ” sung by twelve thousand or more trained 
voices in Lianelly, Wales, last summer, and never 
again expect to hear such singing on earth; Sir 
Joseph Barnby, speaking of it, said that he never 
before had heard congregational singing. \n Wales 
male voices are rarely heard singing the soprano 
parts; the four parts are always carried firmly, in 
exact time, and precisely as written. German chor. 
als are generally sung by all the voices carrying the 
melody, while the organs or orchestra fill in the har- 
mony. American congregational singing is—well, | 
can’t do it justice. If “* E. C.” wants to hear Welsh 
music thoroughly well sung, let him attend one of 
the Eisteddfods held annually in Wilkesbarre or 
Scranton, Pa., and it will be a revelation to him. 
OLIVER WILLIAMS. 
Catasanqua, Pa. 


Please inform me of the best book or books on the 
great creeds and the great counci/s of Christian 
history. F. W. B. 

As to creeds, Dr. Schaff’s work, ** The Creeds of 
Christendom,” is the very best. As to ceuncils, there 
is Hefele’s ** History of Councils,” translated from 
the German, and published at Edinburgh. But the 
most satisfactory recourse is to the special articles 
on each councilinthe Encyclopedia Britannica. See 
also the references to the several councils in Dr. 
Schaff’s “* History of the Christian Church ” and 
Dean Stanley’s * History of the Eastern Church.”’ 


Grocer. in his book on “ Illustrative Teaching,” 
speaks of Todd’s * Lectures to Children,” * Truth 
Made Simple,” Abbott’s ** Young Christian,” ** Cor- 
ner-Stone,”’ etc., as embodying examples of apt il- 
lustration. Will you kindly name a tew more mod- 


f 


You 


digestion. 


Alum baking powders cause indigestion. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 8T., NEW-YORK. 


may 


‘Snap your Fingers 
at Dyspepsia. 


| 
4 


OOK to the kitchen for the remedy. Eat\ ‘ 
freely three times a day bread, hot biscuit, @ 
hot cakes, made light and sweet with Ga 

Roya. BakInG PowDeR, stop yeast bread, use 
meat sparingly, take plenty of air and exercise, 
and you may snap your fingers at Indigestion. 
There is a quality in Baxinc PowDer, 
coming from the purity and wholesomeness 
of its ingredients, which promotes digestion. 
Food raised by it will not distress. This pe- 
culiarity of Roya. has been noted by hygien- 
sts and physicians, and they are accordingly 
edfnest in,its praise, especially recommending 
it in the preparation of food for those of delicate 


ern books of the same sort, and some more recent 
book than Grocer’s on teaching by wee ? 


“The Right Road,” by the Rev. J. W. Kramer 
(T. Whittaker. New York), is an excellent book of 
the same kind. Others, for perhaps older pupils 
than you have in mind, are Samuel Smiles’s books 
on “Character” and * Self-Help’’ (Harpers, New 
York): also O. S. Marsden’s “ Pushing to the 
Front and “ Architects of Fate’? (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.. Boston). E. W. Bok’s “ Successward ”’ 
(Revell Company, New York), W. J. Dawson's 
** Making of Man” (Crowell, New York), and W. M. 
Thayer’s “ Aim High” (Whittaker, New York). 


Can any one tell me where the term the “‘unspeak- 
able Turk” comes from ; who first used 7 — 


» Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Lindsay, Thomas B. The Lives of Cornelius Nepos. 


$1.10. 
Stories from Aulus Gellius. Edited by Charles 
Knapp. cts. 
AMERICAN NEW-CHURCH TRACT & PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
Giles, Rev. Chauncey. Progressin Spiritual Knowl- 
edge. $1.50. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Hamilton, M. A Self-Denying Ordinance. $1. 
Young,C.A. TheSun. $2. 
Marey, E. |. Movement. Translated by Eric 

Pritchard. $1.75. 
Walford. L. B. Successorstothe Title. $1. 
Stuart, Eleanor. Stonepastures. 75 cts. ; 
Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. (New Edition.) 

Vol. VIIL. 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 

Webb-Peploe, Rev. H. W. The Victorious Life. Ed- 

ited by D. L. Pierson. $1.25. 

THE BOSTON BOOK CO., BOSTON 
Foster, Roger. Commentaries on the Constitution 

of the United States. Vol. I. 
THE Ci i, GLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, NEW YORE 
Hewit. Augustine F:. D.D. The Teaching of St. 
John the Anostle to the Churches of Asia and 
the World.” $1. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 


Burroughs, John. Little Nature Studies for Little 
People. Edited by Mary E. Burt. Vol. L 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO 
Fisher, Mary. ‘Twenty-five Letters on English 
Authors. $1.50. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Zschokke, Heinrich. Das Abenteuer der Neujahrs- 
nacht und Der zerbrochene Krug. Edited by 
A. B. Faust. 25 cts. 
Wicuert, Ernst. An der Majorsecke. Edited by 
Charles Harris. 20 cts. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 
Williams, John Milton, D.D. Rational Theology. 
Meakin, Frederick. Nature and Deity. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Benedetti, Count. Studies in Diplomacy. $3. 
Sayce, Rev. A. H. The Egypt of the Hebrews and 

Herodotos. $2. 
Kompert, Leopold. Christian and Leah, and Other 
Ghetto Stories. Translated by Alfred S. Arnold. 


75 cts. 
Garnett, R. The Age of Dryden. §$1. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK 
Chambers, Robert W. The Red Republic. $1.25. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW. YORK 
Meyer, F. B. David. Shepherd, Psalmist. King. $1. 
Comegys. B. B. Last Words for My Young Hearers 

and Readers. $1. 
Moody. D. L. Notes from My Bible. $r. 
Wells, Amos R. When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door. 
t 


cts. 

Hill, Thomas G. F., and Grace L. Hill. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Hour. 15 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Hogg, James. De Quincey and His Friends. (Im- 
ported.) 

Cox, Marian R. An Introduction to Folk-Lore. 
(Imported.) $1.50. 

Viadimir. The China-Japan War. 


$4.50. 

Daniell, A. E. London City Churches. $2.25. 

Donne, John. Poems. Edited by E. K. Chambers. 
Introduction by George Saintsbury. 2 Vols. 
(Imported.) $73.50. 

Haddon, Alfred C. Evolution in Art : As Illustrated 
by the Life Histories of Designs. (imported.) 


(Imported.) 


$1.25. 

Salmond, Stewart D. F., D.D. The Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality. (Imported.) 
STONE & KIMBALL, CHICAGU 
Sharp, William. The Gypsy Christ and Other 


ales. 

Cram, Kalph Adams. Black Spirits and White. 

Abbe. Angus E. The Gods Give My Donkey 

ings. 

Watson, William. The Father of the Forest and 
Other Poems. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Complete Works. Vols. V1., 
VIL., and VILL. (Criticism). Vol. LX. (Eureka 
etc.). Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
George E. Woodberry. $1.50 each. 
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‘The Home Club 


The Care of the Hands 
By Katherine Armstrong 


When our Maker planned and created the 
‘human form divine,” he did not overlook the 
minor parts, the accessories, if we may so call 
them. He made the hands and the feet shapely 
and beautiful, and all variations from the orig- 
inal model are caused, more or less, by use, 
abuse, and carelessness. Every one’s duty to 
himself, in good plain English, is to look as 
well as possible. When one can truthfully 
say, “I don’t care how my ‘hands look,” the 
condition of mind is certaialy one to be pitied. 
There may be deviations from the “lines of 
beauty,” but a well-cared-for hand soon blinds 
one to ordinary defects of form. It indicates 
refinement, too, for coarser natures care little 
for the details of the personnel. 

A homely hand, that shows its owner’s care 
and attention in all the delicate minutiz, is far 
more attractive than one beautiful in form and 
complexion that betrays neglect. 

We so often see misshapen hands. What 
Causes them? Baby hantls are usually per- 
fect, and children's hands seldom out of shape, 
for they are almost constantly in motion. 
With suitable care, good honest labor need 
not get the lines of the hands “ out of plumb.” 
Lack of exercise will do it oftener. The 
joints grow stiff and bent and crooked as 
people grow older, because they are kept so 
motionless. A good vigorous rubbing, mas- 
sage if you will, night and morning, for ten 
minutes, will keep the joints of the hands and 
fingers lithe and supple till long past the 
allotted threescore years and ten. 

If, from age or any other cause, one feels 
a touch of rheumatism in the finger-joints, 
such as will enlarge them later on, a simple 
emollient will soon relieve. An old gentleman 
who became an invalid at mid-life had thea 
perfect hands. He sat and bemoaned his fate 
that he could labor, even with his pen, no 
more. Gradually his finger-joints became 
turned and distorted, with no evidence of any 
disease to cause it—only /ack of use. Had he 
but stirred up the circulation, and exercised 
his hands and his fingers, somehow, anyhow, 
every day, he might have retained his beau- 
tiful and pliant hands as long as he lived. 

The skin of the hands should be kept. soft 
and smooth. This cannot be done with 
cheap soaps, for only poor, coarse material 
enters into their composition. Money is well 
spent for good toilet articles, and the most 
economical soap for the hands isthe finest. A 
dainty odor is desirable as well. 

Those who must count their money, and 
cannot afford the costlier appurtenances of the 
toilet, can find good substitutes in less expen- 
sive every-day articles. Ten cents’ worth of 
borax will last a long time; it will whiten the 
hands and remove most discolorations, but it 
is astringent and drying in its nature, and if 
used too freely gives the skin a dry and parched 
appearance. Lemon-juice will remove from 
the hands such stains as borax will not. 

The homely old remedy for chappe@, rough, 
red hands—yellow corn-meal and vinegar—is 
very effectual ; used, of course, in connection 
with a fine soap. 

A little tincture of benz>in in the water for 
washing the hands is very softening ; good for 
the faceas well. Glycerine is healing, but does 
not take kindly to all skins. 

Thick sweet cream is very healing for 
‘ chapped hands; and a weak mustard-water 
will remove disagreeable odors. Profuse per- 
spiration of the handsisa stubborn and annoy- 
ing ailment and the ruin of gloves. Rice-pow- 
der, French chalk, or alum-water baths are the 
best remedies. 

The belles of olden time used the following 
cleansing and agreeable preparation for the 
hands: one pound Castile soap dissolved over 
a fire with a little water till a smooth paste; 
then stir in a cup or more of oat, corn, or 
almond meal, and, when partly cold, pour into 
jars for use. 

The manicure’s art is one easily learned ; the 
really necessary implements are not many. A 
high polish on the nails is not considered ex 
régle to-day, and the fashion of trimming them 
to a point has also gone by. A pair of gloves 


of liberal size, if my lady wishes to do some 
dusting herself, will protect the hands. The 
“ounce of prevention” comes in most forcibly 
in this matter. 


Nothing New 


A short time ago there was in this column 
a suggestion for the use of the scissors for the 
entertaining and education of little children. 
It was suggested that the children should cut 
in white paper any of the stories with which 
they were familiar, such as “ The House that 
Jack Built;” the house, the bag of malt, the 
rat, etc., all present outlines that are simple 
and those familiar toa child. After the parts 
had been cut, the next step is the pasting on 
sheets of paper, or into a scrap-book, of the 
figures in the story form. There have just been 
exhibited at the Teachers’ College, Morning- 
side Park, New York, some specimens of free- 
hand drawing from the Chicago public schools. 
In this exhibit the idea of giving the young 
children the opportunity for expression is 
used. The story of * Jack and Jill” is told 
by cutting out the figures, the pail, the well, 
and the house at the foot of the hill, from a 
thin blue paper laid over acream. The colors 
make a picture, and the result is the first step 
in art work. The scissors work is for the 
children who are too young to use a sharp 
knife, but the knife work, too, offers opportu- 
nity for the expression of that which is a picture 
in the child’s mind; it reveals to the observ- 
ant motWer and teacher what conception the 
child has of the words it uses, of the stories it 
hears or reads. 


Preservation of Clippings 


1 have been interested in the suggestions concern- 
ing the preservation of clippings. Several of the 
methods I have used. The trouble often is that two 
good articles are found on the two sides of the same 
leaf. A great majority of the articles I pieserve 
come to me in The Outlook. 1! had ten years’ files 
of the paper. The accumulation was so great that 
its use was impracticable. I went through the whole 
of it, separating the leaves containing articles for 
preservation (except those containing small items 
for clipping, which | put by themselves), discarding 
the advertisements, etc. The selected leaves I divided 
—with no attempt at classification—into ten lots, 
markingthem A, B.C, etc.,and numbering the leaves 
of each consecutively. Around each lot is buckled a 
cloth strap. I bought white paper by weight and 
had it cut the size of calling-cards, and had made a 
slip index to all marked articles. These slips | 
arrange as | like, keeping some of them in a sub- 
divided envelope. Thus I avoid the bulkiness of 
scrap-books, the muss of paste, the waste of time in 
pasting, embarrassment from articles that cannot be 
separated, and I have 2,500indexed leaves of uniform 
size convenient for use. I shall treat my accumulat- 
ing Outlooks in the same way. The system is inval- 
uable to me in Bible-class teaching and for other 
purposes. W. P. W. 


There is no better method of filing than that 
of using the manufactured files such as are in 
use in business offices. These files are some- 
times fitted in small cabinets that will hold 
three files—one for letters, one for catalogues, 
and one for clippings—or all three may be 
used for clippings, classifying them in the 
files and filing alphabetically in each file. 
This is simple, inexpensive, and most con- 
venient. 


The Artist View 


The artist’s opinion on woman’s dress is 
always valuable. Mr. Beckwith is quoted as 
Saying : 

The real beauty of a dress lies in its perfect adap- 
tation to the wearer. The Greek gown is best suited 
to certain types—women of full form and regular 
features the Venetian or Renaissance tothe warmth 
and richness of Italian beauty. The modern style, 
properly adjusted, is equally well adapted to the 
beautiful nineteenth-century women who grace it. 


A New Business 


The papers of Buffalo describe a new call- 
ing or employment for women—that of house- 
hunter. The business grew out of personal 
experience. The woman who has developed it 
spent a long time in finding the house she 
wanted. The number of useless journeys she 


made at the suggestion of real-estate men con- 
vinced her that a woman could make a good 
living who would make a study of houses, lo- 
cations, and rents. She visited real-estate 
agents, and some agreed to pay her a percent- 
age for the tenants she received for their 
houses. She charged the renters a small fee 
when they were suited. She has been very 
successful, and has added flats and rooms as 
well as whole houses to her list. 


A Citizen’s Letter 


A school superintendent in Maine has re- 
ceived the following note from a citizenina 
small town: 


Dear Sir 1 wish to say to you that Our School is 
no good and I wont you to stup the scool and it must 
be done for the town is paying away our monay for 
northing if you cannot take that teacher Out of the 
School and put in a new teachr you must stup the 
school I have seen a lawyer and ‘he says it can be stup 
I shall Notify the tows so that she can not get her 
pay I suppose that is all you want her to have thair 
is not a Scholar goin to scool now she come and stay 
her Ours now it must be stup | shal take proper 
meens to do so you can come and see me if you 
wish to 


A Standard 


Ruskin once wrote to Dante Gabriel Rossetti: “If 
you wanted to oblige me, you would keep your room 
in order and go to bed at night. All your fine 
speeches go for nothing with me till you do that.” 


That was all. Ruskin stood for health as well 
as beauty; and order was to him—is it not in 
fact ?—one of the first elements of beauty. 

How much faster the world would grow if 
we only would practice as much as we preach 


A Breakfast Fruit 


Grape-fruit is recommended by doctors as 
a tonic. One physician said recently that 
people whose livers were always in remem- 
brance would find them driven from their 
minds if they used grape-fruit freely in the 
morning. 


A Dangerous Practice 


The householders in cities should not use 
hot water to wash the sidewalks when the tem 
perature is at the freezing-point. This practice 
is most dangerous. In some cities a fine is 
imposed for using water on the walk in freez- 
ing weather. 


A Practical School 


Near Philadelphia a Practical Housekeep- 
ing School has been opened. The school year 
is from October to May; pupils may enter for 
one month. All departments of housekeeping 
will be taught. 


A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 
The 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 
Given Free _ to usersof Sunlight Soap 
wa to obtain Commencing Nov., 
chem. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 
Contents. A Complete Almanac,Tables, 


Directions for Home Man- 
ement, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dreas- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 830). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sta., N.Y. 
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Not the President, Statesman 
nor General will General Greely 
describe, but the young man, 
the lover, the son, the hus- 
| 7 og band, the neighbor and man. 
| General Greely has read over 
2000 of Washington’s own let- 
ters in preparing these articles. 


His first paper will treat of 


The Loves and Marriage of Washington 


Sketching his true attitude toward women : his courtships with Sally 
Cary and Betsey Fauntelroy, and his marriage with Martha Custis. 
The articles will shortly begin in 
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COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY T4E CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE 


Journal of Hygiene 


$1.00 a year; 10 cents a number 


The back Numbers from Fuly to Dee. 
Free to New Subscribers for ’96 


THE JANUARY NO. CONTAINS: 
Hygiene of the Heart. By THE EpiTor. 
Cold Feet: Their Cause and Cure. 
Large Eaters. By Dr. Dio LEwis. 
Psyche Healing: Schlatter a Case. 
HESTER M. POOLE. 

Notes Concerning Health. By THe Epr- 
TOR. 

Hygiene for Women. 
DLER. 

Topics of the Month. By THe Epiror. 
The New Year; A Wise Gift; Mr. Frothingham 
and His Sunday-School ; Studying Brains ; Studies 
Concerning Alcohol and its Effects. 

DECEMBER NO., PARTIAL CONTENTS: 

Grief a Spiritual Malady : Consolations. 

By FELIX ADLER. 
Health and Working Habits of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. By HERSELF. 


Physiological Effects of Anger. 
HELEN L. MANNING. 


Notes Concerning Health. 
TOR. 


The Perfect Man, No. 48. by Dr. T. D. Crother: 
Anorexia; Longevity and Labor: Dreams of the 
Blind; Diseases Not Transmitted by Heredity ; 
Light and its Effects on the Mind. 


tiygiene for Women, No. 32. By JENNIE 
CHANDLER. 
A Dangerous Experiment for Parents. 


THE NOVEMBER NO. CONTAINS: 


The Hygiene of Our Consciousness. By 
HENRY Woop. 


Hygiene of Our Eyes, etc. 


THE OCTOBER NO.: 


Vivisection in Schools. By Dr. LEFFING 
WELL. 
A Bad Breath—lIts Cure. 


THE SEPTEMBER NO. CONTAINS 
DR. BUCKE’S ESSAY: 
Was Walt Whitman Mad? etc. 


THE AUGUST NO.: 
Voice Training and Health. 


THE JULY NO.: 


The Dietetic Treatment of Epilepsy. 
Hygienic Treatment of Obesity. 
Exercise for Consumptives, Etc. 


By 


By JENNIE CHAN 


By 


By THE EDI- 


Dio LEwIs. 


Each No. contains Notes on Health, 

A Series of Short Papers, The Perfect Man, 

A Department entitled Hygiene for Women, 
ss “ Topics of the Month. 


The ‘Scientific American”’ says: “* The Journal 
of Hy iene and Herald of Health’ contains more 
sensible articles than any journal of its kind.” 


A Premium Worth Having 


Every new subscriber may, by sending 10 cents 
extra, have Dr. Holbrook’s work entitled 


HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN 


a volume of over 300 pages, and a work in every way 
valuable. ‘The retail price of the work in cloth is 
‘$1.50, but the copy sent will be paper bound. 


‘The following books are also published by the same 


house : 
iHow to Strengthen the Memory........... 1 00 
Advantages of Chastity, paper ............. 50 
Weep Breathing, or Lung Gymnastics..... 50 


All the above to one order, $4.00. 


Address Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK 
46 E. 21st St., New York 


Literary Notes 


—Dr. Conan Doyle has now completed his 
last novel. Itis a tale of the Regency, and 
will be entitled “ Rodrey Stone.” 

—The title of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s new novel is announced to be “A Lady 
of Quality.” It is a story of the days of 
Queen Anne. 

—Mr. Lecky, the historian, who has just 
been elected to Parliament for Dublin Uni- 
versity, has two volumes on “ Democracy and 
Liberty ” in the press. 

—With his new novel, “Uber allen Gip- 
feln,” Herr Paul Heyse has changed his 
course somewhat and for the better. Init the 
Nietszche school of philosophy is shown to be 
futile. 

—The Clarendon Press is now publishing 
Mr. Gladstone’s edition of Bishop Butler’s 
works. The venerable statesman closes his 
account of the causes inducing him to under- 
take the work with a—for him—wonderful'y 
short sentence: “ Better thus than not at all.” 

—‘ Romance,” in its present dress and mat- 
ter, is an attractive journal for five cents. In 
the January number we note readable articles 
on Turkey, Amateur Photography, Hindus 
and their Tricks. Actors and their Make-up, 
and Gold-Mining in South Africa. There are 
also appreciative notices of the lives and works 
ot M. Jules Viayd (“ Pierre Loti”), Mrs. Alma- 
Tadema, Messrs. Hopkinson Smith and Wells 
Champney. 

—The late Jean Baptiste Montegut was the 
first European to expound the philosophy of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. In 1857 M. Monte- 
gut became editor of the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” a position he held five years, when 
he took charge of the literary criticism of the 
*‘Moniteur Universel.”” Besides his numerous 
essays on philosophy and literature, he trans- 
lated the works of Shakespeare, Macaulay, 
and Emerson into French. 

—The fashionable novelist in Italy just now 
is Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio. Strangely 
enough, the supreme test for Italy seems to 
be French criticism. It was rumored that 
Signor d'Annunzio’s new series of novels, “ 1 
Gigli,” would be published exclusively in 
French, because the romancer avers that only 
French readers have ever really understood 
him. However, this ramor does not tally with 
the fact that the first of the series is announced 
to appear in “Il Convito” and is called “ La 
Vergine alle Roccie.” 

—A dispatch from London to the New 
York “Sun” says that “it is impossible to 
overlook, even in this hour of crisis, the 
crowning disgrace inflicted on this long-suffer- 
ing country to-day by its official versifier. The 
Poet Lavureate’s effort in the ‘ Times,’ entitled 
‘ Jameson’s Ride,’ has broken the spirit of all 
Englishmen who have seen it, and if Parlia- 
ment were in session might easily have caused 
a vote of no-confidence in the Government 
which appointed this successor of Tennyson. 
Here is a stanza: 

“Wrong! Isit wrong’? Well, may be; 
But I’m going, boys, all the same. 
Do they think mea burgher’s baby 
To be scared by a scolding name? 
They mav argue, and prate, and order ; 
Go tell thein to save their breath. 
Then over the Transvaal border, 
And gallop for lite or death.” 

—It may not be known that as a young man 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, the novelist, proposed to 
follow arehitecture as a profession, and was for 
a while in the office of the well-known architect 
Sir Arthur Blomfield. He used his spare 
moments, however, in writing a novel called 
“ Desperate Remedies.” Though this met 
with failure, he was not discouraged, and pro- 
duced “Under the Greenwood Tree.” At 
that time Mr. Frederick Greenwood was edit- 
ing the * Cornhill Magazine.” One day, at a 
cheap book-stall, he chanced to light upon 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” and for the 
sake of its name he picked it up and saw that 
there was genius in the neglected work, He 
then hunted up Mr. Ilardy and commissioned 
him to write a novel for the “Cornhill.” Thus 
was born “ Far From the Madding Crowd.” 

[For list of Books Keceived see page 169] 


A CouGH SHOULD NoT BE NEGLECTED. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy 
and give immediate and sure relief. 


The best lamp - chimney 
word in the world is ‘ Mac- 
beth,” whether English or 
French or Flemish or Dutch. 

But get the shape that is 
made for your lamp, “ pearl 
top” or “pearl glass.”” Let 
us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Church Finances 
Greatly Augmented. 


To fill your church with interested 
people is the way to have a healthy trea- 
sury. This is easily done by using the 
masterpieces of the world to proclaim 
the gospel to the eye as well as speak it 
to the ear. Everybody sings the gospel 
from the lantern screen. 


Write for pamphlet, ‘‘ Solved; or, The Sunday Fve- 
ning Problem.”’ Read its hints, and the actual expe- 
rience of pastors who have tried the new plan, It is 
mailed for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 

RILEY BROTHERS, 
Branches: 26 Beekman St., New York. 

Boston: 244 Washington St. Cnricaco- 196 La Salle St, 

KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 5615 East Mth St, MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 


Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA’ 708 Market St. SAN FRAN- 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND: 411 Couch St. 


THE STAMP 
OF QUALITY 


. When you see it on 
your wheel, you know 
you have the best 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren Street, New York City 


The admirers of the works of Robert 
Louis Stevenson will be glad to know 
that the famous Thistle Edition is now 
complete and will be delivered upon 
terms which make it possible for every 
book-lover to own these beautiful 
volumes. 

The Outlook says : 


“This edition is an event in the literary world 
It is not too much two say of the Thistle Edition 
that it comes as near the ideal of perfect book- 
making, at a moderate price, as we have yet ap- 
proached in this country.’’ 


For full particulars send a postal 
to Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Reliable representatives wanted. 


FLAVOR CUDAHY'S REX BRAND 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 

makes delicious flavor for Soups, etc, Send 4. for Book and 

Sample. The Cudahy Pharu.aceutical Co., South Omaha, Neb. 
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Don’t buy cheap, trashy bind- 
ivgs that are dear at any price. 
You pay but a trifle 
more for 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
and save your time, your money 
and your dress. 

Look for “S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 


if your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and materials 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York 
City. 


Liebig 
Company’s 


is the most Economical. Don’t buy 
inferior and imitation sorts; nor 
liquid extracts, which are mostly 
water and salt, ask for Liebig 


we Extract 
of Beef 


BEST 


BREAKFAST~-SUPPER. 


EPPS @ 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


LITTLE 


‘**FOR EVERY BOOK READER.”’ 


LITTLE JOURNEYS to the Homes of | 
American Authors: (1.) Emerson, by Geo. 
Wm. Curtis. (2.) Bryant. (3.) Prescott. 
(4.) Lowell. (5.) Simms, by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant. (6.) Walt Whitman. (7.) Haw- 
thorne, by Curtis. (8.) Audubon, by Parke 
Godwin. (10.) Longfellow. 
Cit.) Everett. (12.) Bancroft. 


Twelve ae parts (beginning in Janu- 
ary) ‘96, beautifully printed. Subscription | 
for one year (12 numbers), including post- 
age, 50c. Sample Copy’, 5c. | 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, Publishers, 
27 West 23d Street, New York City. 


JOURN EYS 


The Juvenile @lass and Concert 
No, 2 


By H. H. McGranahan and W. A. Lafferty 


This book, like its very successful predecessor, Class 
and Concert No. t, is designed, for day schools, singing 
classes, concerts, and entertainments. It contains a 
complete and carefully graded course of instruction, a 
choice collection of new songs, duets, trios. etc., and a 
short cantata, entitled ‘* America’s Birthday.” This book 
is much in advance of Class and Concert No. 1 in — 
a more complete ana systematic course of exercises an 
a higher grade of music for practice and songs for enter- 
tainments. Price, 30 Cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 


Daily Bible Readings 


These notes have been arranged for the 
daily use of busy people, and are intended to 
furnish suggestive thoughts which may be fol- 
lowed out at pleasure. It is not claimed that 
they are exhaustive, and critical exposition 
has not been attempted. The notes are so 
printed that they may be conveniently cut out 
and placed in a Bible for daily use. 


SOME WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—VI. 

Sunday, January 26. Esther ix. Mordecai’s day 
of joy comes through Esther, ver.4. Theexpression, 
“day of feasting and gladness,’ in vers. 17, 18, 19. 
A Christmas custom, ver. 19 |. c. The month that 
was “turned,” ver. 22, might well be celebrated for- 
ever, ver. 28. Is gratitude a national virtue in our 
country ? 

Monday. January 27. Esther x. Of the three state- 
ments concerning Mordecai’s goodness in ver. 3, the 
last by far the most important. Ps. cxxii., 7, 8.; Col. 
iii.. 15; Rev. i., 4; Phil. iv., 7. 

Tuesday, January 3. Luke i., 28-56. Four prom- 
inent women named A/ary: (1) the mother of Jesus; 
(2) Mary of Magdala; (3) Mary the mother of James 
and Joses,and (4) the sisterof Lazarus. Also Rom. 
xvi., 6. Christ's mother mentioned only four times 
after his infancy. Her character best studied in 
Luke first. She is “highly favored,’ but not an 
object of worship; blessed for her faith, ver. 45: her 
humility, ver. 48 ; her reverent spirit, vers. 49, So; her 
patriotism, ver. 54. Present at the ascension, but 
apparently not at the resurrection. Object of her 
son’s last care, John xix., 26, 27. In Actsi., 14; ix., 
11, see the blessing following the bitter hour ; in John 
xix .25,f.c. See Rom. viii., 18; 2 Cor. v., 1-9. 

Wednesday, January 29. Mary, the mother of 
James and Joses, was probably the sister of Christ's 
mother, and her faithful friend, as well as the friend 
of Christ. Called also, John xix., 25. By the cross and 
at the sepulcher, Mark xv , 47, and xvi., 1; carrying 
good but incredible news to the sorrowing, Luke 
xxiv., yo; Prov. xvii.,17; John xi.,11; Prov. xxvii., 9. 

Thursday, January 3. Lukeviil.,1-3. A woman 
of unblemished character and in good circumstances, 
ver, 3, l.c. Healed by Christ ot a terrible disease, 
she gratcfully followed and ministered to him, ver. 
2,3. At thecrucifixion, John xix.,23. Shefollowed 
to the burial, Mark xv., 47; brought spices, Mark 
xvi., 1, and John xx.,1. To her Christ first appeared 
as she wept at his grave in the early dawn, John xx., 
15,16. No doubt she was in the glorious company, 
Actsi.,9. A true, loving, self-sacrificing, grateful 
follower of Christ. Are you such? 

Friday, January 31. Luke x., 39-42. Three pictures 
of this lovely Mary. The first, in Luke x., reveals 
her character. The place that she coveted, “at 
Jesus’ feet,” hearing his word, Ps. xxvii., 4, 5; Luke 
viii., 35. Her position indicates humility and deep 
affection. ‘* That good part” held its true place in 
her heart. ‘In having all things and not Thee, what 
have I?”’ Phil. i.,21; 1 Tim. vi., 6. 

Saturday, February1. Johnxi.,1-45. The sisters 
in deep distress, ver. 3. John vi., 68; Isa. xxvi., 16; 
Ps. xlvi.,1. A beautiful record, ver.5. Mary in ver. 
20, |. c., may have been overcome with grief or not 
aware of Christ’s approach, but she came quickly, 
vers. 29-31. An affectionate sister. ver. 31, 1.c. Had 
many friends, vers. 19, 31, 33. But her crowning vir- 
tue was her faith, ver. 32, 1.c. Matt. xv., 28;.1 Pet. 
i., 7; Rom. v., 1; Heb. xi., 6. 


A Popular Author 


Mr. Owen Wister, the author of many in- 
teresting studies of the West, is a Harvard 
man, and toward the end of his course at col- 
lege his tastes seemed to become musical 
rather than literary. After graduation, so the 
“ Bookman ” informs us, he resolved to adopt 
a musical career, and with this purpose in view 
went abroad, and, upon the recommendation 
of Liszt, began the study of composition in 
Paris. Unexpected circumstances, however, 
occasioned a sudden change of plan, and Mr. 
Wis-er returned to America. Shortly after- 
wards failing health sent him elk-hunting in 
Wyoming, and seeking health he found not 
only new strength but a new world. He then 
settled down to the practice of law in Phila- 
delphia, but the spell of the West was upon 
him and could not be broken. The literary 
instinct which it had stirred could not be 
stilled. 


When Tired Out 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
M. H. Henry, New York, says: “ When com- 
pletely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and overwork, 
it is of the greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I know of in the form 
of medicine.” 


Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Nervous 


Headache 


few escape. It is one of the penal- 
ties of the age. Our grandparents 
never had it. They had ‘nerve but 
not nerves. In their day more 
than half the physicians were not 
prescribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Cerebro-Spinant 


as a nerve sedative, as they are to- 
day. Contains no opiate of any 
kind. Perfectly safe. Prompt re- 
lief. Builds up and strengthens the 
whole system 


Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail 25 ¢ents. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, 
testimonials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New Yorx City, 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


Van Dyke’s Fascinating 
Out-Door Books 


Theodore S. Van Dyke, the author of the best- 
known books about the ** American Italy,”’ has what 
Charles Dudley Warner cails “ Uncommon powers 
of description and a genuine literary gift. . Car- 
ries the poetic charm of the land.” His latest book is : 


GAME BIRDS AT HOME 


The sportsman, the dog, the birds and their 
haunts and habits, are all treated with expert in- 
formation and graphic skill. $1.50. 


“ Delightful book! Such completeness of knowledge ; 
such apt and vivid word- -painting ; such variety and yet 
such unity ; and withal such literary taste blending with 
the sportsman’s iustincts, make this one of the most 
charming books ever written.” —74e American Field. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 


Its Valleys, Hills, and Streams; its Animal 
Birds, and Fishes; its Gardens, Farms, and 
Climate. $1.50. 


MILLIONAIRES OF A DAY: 
An Inside History ia true as it is witty] of the 
Great Southern California Land m. $1.00; 
paper, 50c. 


RIFLE, ROD, and GUN IN CALIFORNIA 
A Sporting Romance. Shooting. Fishing, and 
Flirting in one adventurous expedition. $1.50; 
paper, Soc. 


THE STILL HUNTER: 


A practical treatise on Deer Stalking. Called 
by the Spirst of the Times “the best, the very 
best, work on the subject.” $2.00. 


*," Of all Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 
FORDS, HOW ARD,.& HULBERT, New York 


Have you seen the new Monthly 
Magazine 


‘“ Progress of the World ” ? 


It contains in simple, easily understood terms an 
explanation and account of the great current events 
of the whole world in political and historical matters ; 
the notable achievements in scientific discovery ; the 
most interesting mechanical accomplishments; the 
greatest financial events; the literary and artistic 
works of special merit. Avcefs the busy reader in- 
Jormed of everything worth knowing in current 
human progress. 

Profusely Illustrated. One Dollar a Year. 

Send hve 2-cent stamps for Sample Copy. 


PROGRESS OF THE WORLD CO. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 


Christianity as Christ Preached It 


Wishing to extend the faith in a simple, rational 
Christianity, literature wil! be sent free to all u 
application to SEC. POST-OFFICE MISSION, 
1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Movement 


By E. J. MAREY, Member of the Institute and 
of the Academy of Medicine; Professor 
at the College of France; author of “ Ani- 
mal Mechanism.” Translated by Eric 
Pritchard, M.A. With 200 Illustrations. 
Vol. 73, International Scientific Series. 


1z2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

The present work describes the methods employed 
in the extended development of photography of 
moving objects attained in the last. few years, and 
shows the importance of such researches in mechan- 
ics and other departments of physics, the fine arts, 
physiology and zodlogy, and in regulating the walk- 
ing or marching of men and the gait of horses. 


Successors to the Title 


By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, author of “ Baby’s 
Grandmother,” etc. No. 184, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 5ocents; 


cloth, $1.00. 
Readers of the best contemporary fiction know 
how to appreciate this popular author’s lightness of 
touch and unfailing humor. 


Stonepastures 


By ELEANOR STUART. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


This graphic picture of quaint characters belongs 
to the class of specialized American fiction which 
has been headed by the work of Miss Wilkins, Mr; 
Cable, Colonel Johnston, Mr. Garland, and others. 
The author has studied the peculiar and almost 
unknown life of the laborers in a Pennsylvania 
mining and manufacturing town witha keenness of 
observation and an abundant sense of humor which 
will give her book a permanent place among the 
genre studies of American life. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


B=" the New Year 
with Good Singing!!! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. 

$30 per 100 copies. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 

$30 per 100 copies. 

Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 

Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 per 100 copies. 

Words only, limp Cloth covers, - $10 per 100 copies. 
The abuve are unequaled. Do not substitute inferior 

books because of lower price. The best are cheapest! ! 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
7 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Beginner in Phrasing 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


This book is founded upon a new idea in Piano teach- 
ing which is destined to have great influence in all future 
first-class teacting. It isan elementary course of lessons 
in figures, motives, periods, thematic development, and 
transposition, for the development of musical intelligence 
and taste, and the foundation of musical phrasing: from 
the works of Handel, Schubert, Reinhold, Wolf, Heller, 
Reinecke, and Gayrhos. The grade of difficulty is that of 
the third and fourth grades, and is a_ companion to 
Mathews’ Graded Materials, Volume 2. Price, $1.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
New York Chi-ago 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue: 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N. Y. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Tells the thrilling story of 
ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT 


The author has made a careful study of this disastrous campaign, availing 
himself of material not hitherto used. The paper is handsomely illustrated by 
R. F. Zogbaum. 


HENRY LOOMIS NELSON THE PASSING 
has an exceedingly timely and OF THE 
important paper on FUR-SEAL 


CASPAR W. WHITNEY’S third paper of his series, On Snow-Shoes 
to the Barren Grounds, describes a characteristic bison hunt, with illustra- 
tions from photographs and from drawings by Frederic Remington. 


The New Baltimore. The German Struggle for Liberty. 
Briseis by William Black. Joan of Arc, by Louis de Conte. 
A Mother in Israel, the last story from the pen of the late 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen. A humorous story by M. E. M. Davis, 
illustrated by A. B. Frost. Etc., etc. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. $4.00 A YEAR. 


Old South Leaflets on Puritanism 


Seven new leaflets have just been added to the Old South series, all relating to 
English Puritanism and. the Commonwealth. They are numbered 58 to 64, and 
are as follows: No. 58, Hooper’s Letters to Bullinger; 59, Sir John Eliot’s 
“ Apology for Socrates ;’’ 60, my tee Papers; 61, Pym’s Speech against 
Strafford ; 62, Cromwell's Second Speech ; 63, Milton’s ** Free Commonwealth ;’” 
64, Sir Henry Vane’s Defence. 

| leaflets contain full historical and bibliographical notes. Price, 5 cents a 
copy ; $4.00a hundred. Send for complete list. 


Directors of Old South Work, Old South Meeting House, Boston 


WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY 
THE DELICIOUS PERFUME AND THE FAMOUS 


CRAB-APPLE CROWN LAVENDER 
BLOSSOMS . SALTS 


‘*A delicate per- In crown-stoppered 
fume of the oottles only. Be- 
highest quality; ware of fraudulent 


imitations put up 
by  unprincipled 
dealers for extra 
gain. 


one of the choi- 
cest ever pro- 
duced.”—Court? 
(ST “nt 
Fournal STES 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. ETT Bow Bend Strest, 


IS A QUESTION 
all Cured ? 
THOUSANDS. 
“It gives me pleasure to say that you have cured me of Asthma. I suffered several days at a time 
every year for over ten years, before I commenced Dr. Hayes’ treatment. After a thorough trial I was 


cured, and haven’t suffered a minute since. This was over five years ago. If you wish you may publish 
this.” G. L. CONNOR, M.D., Cokesbury, 8. C. 


““ Schuyler is very well, and entirely free from Asthma and the other complaints that formerly troubled 
him so much. For the past two years he has had no return of his Asthma, and is strong and well, and can 
do his ten or twenty miles on his bicycle. As for myself, | have had no return of Asthma for several years, 
and in fact have never had since the first year of using your medicine (1888).”’ 

W. C. PATE, 46 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 


2000 tee Dr, HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


on application to 


4446 
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T te Outlook 
A Family Paber 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1896, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 

The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week sixty-eight pages. he sub 
scription price is Three Dollars a year, payable 
in advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canad 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Addreas.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given: The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—|!f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 
oes to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed: 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hail, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Mailed to any address for $1.00 and We 
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The Lawton Simplex 
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Printer 


® saves time 
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Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 
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are still unrivaled for durability and 
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The Business World 


Last Saturday it was _— 
raphed from Pekin that 
Ostasiatische 
Bank and the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation have secured the con- 
tract to issue a 5 per cent. Chinese Govern- 
ment loan of 100,000,000 taels, to cost 89%. 
The loan is to be issued at 95. 


China to Float 


Last November pig-iron pro- 
duction reached its maxi- 
mum—over 217,000 tons a 
week. January figures, however, show a prod- 
uct of only 207,500 tons. The “Iron Age” 
says that “while this is progress in the right 
direction, it is doubtful whether consumption 
is even now capable of coping with the output.” 
Last week, however, iron and steel advanced 
in price. . 


Iron Production 
Declining 


A contemporary reports Mr. 
Campbell Adams, the State 
Engineer and Surveyor of New 
York State, as saying that 
within three years the canal mules will have to 
say good-by to the tow-path. By the time 
the Erie Canal is deepened from seven to nine 
feet, and those locks strengthened which now 
will admit but one boat, he thinks the canal 
trolley will be readyfor use. The only obsta- 
_ Cle is found in the transmission of power over 

long distances, but Mr. Adams adds that it is 
not necessary that power should be generated 
at one point only, even at Niagara Falls. 


Canal Trolley 
vs. 
Canal Mules 


The principal changes last 
week in quotations for rail- 
way stocks were advances of one point and 
over each in New York Central, Susquehanna 
pfd.,Omaha and Iowa Central pfd.; of over 
two points in Lake Shore; of three points in 
Lake Erie and Western pfd. and in Lacka- 
wanna; of four points in Metropolitan Trac- 
tion, and of five points in Illinois Central. 
There were declines of one point and over in 
Canada Southern and in Rock Island, and 
of two points in Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy. The bond list shows a larger propor- 
tion of gains than is seen in the above. This 
circumstance is indeed a gratifying one. The 
volume of business is somewhat restricted 
from the fear of tight money, resulting from 
bond-issue payments. 


Railway Stocks 


On Wednesday of last 
week the beautiful new 
Clearing-House in New 
York City was dedicated with appropriate ex- 
ercises. It may not be generally realized how 
small is the sum of actual currency necessary 
to discharge Clearing-House balances after 
the exchanges of checks and securities have 
been arranged. In his oration, Mr. J. Edward 
Simmons, the President of the Fourth Nation- 
al Bank, said that the total transactions of the 
Clearing-House from October, 1853, to Oc- 
tober, 1895, amounted to the sum of $1,092,- 
$15,818,055. The balances found necessary in 
connection with this almost fabulous total were 
but a little more than 4.5 per cent. of the 
clearings, and even these balances were dis- 
charged, not in currency, but principally by cer- 
tificates on acommon depositary. Mr. Sim- 
‘mons instanted the balances for 1883. . One- 
half of 1 |per cent. of these balances and less 
than one-fiftieth of 1 per cent. of the entire 
earnings were paid in legal tenders and coin. 


The two mest notable 
events of last week in the 
financial world were, first, 
the dissolution of the syndicate formed by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan to bid for the new 
Government bond issue; and, second, the cir- 
cular put forth by Secretary Carlisle extend- 
ing the time for paying subscriptions to,the 
issue. On both of these incidents we com- 
ment elsewhere. In regard to payments for 
the bonds, gold is being imported from Eu- 
rope (nearly $5,500,000 came in last week) 
by some intending subscribers; others are 
arranging to buy gold in this market at a pre- 
mium of % tol percent. Let it not be for- 
gotten, however, that (though last week’s gold 
exports were only half as much as theimports) 
gold is being continually withdrawn from the 


The New York City 
Clearing-House 


The Government 
Bond Issue 


Treasury for export without premium, while 
with premium gold is imported. The Treas- 
ury thus continues to suffer. Its gold reserve 
is now less than $54,000,000. Preparation for 
the new issue was plainly seen in last Satur- 
day’s statement of the New York City as- 
sociated banks. Their specie holdings have 
now increased to over $73,000,000, of which 
almost allis gold. None of the metal most 
recently added has come from the Treasury ; 
bnt largely from checks taken by smelters for 
gold bars deposited in the United States Assay 
Office. These checks are deposited by the 
smelters in the various banks, which in turn 
exchange them at the Sub-Treasury for gold- 
coin certificates. 


In spite of the excite- 
ment caused by Dr. 
Jameson’s filibustering raid and the colossal 
setback during the latter half of 1895, the 
South African gold-mining securities have 
held their own during the past fortnight with 
remarkable and encouraging steadiness. At the 
statutory meeting of the Barnato “ Bank” on 
Tuesday of last week, Mr. Barnato said that 
the three companies belonging to the bank 
could pay go per cent. of their capital, and 
that the others could repay that capital ten 
times over. He said that in spite of the fact 
that they had gone through an unprecedented 
financial crisis, and that the depreciation of 
South African shares had been from £ 120,- 
000,000 to £130,000,000 during the last six 
months, the bank could declare a dividend of 
20 per cent., which would have been doubled, 
he asserted, under favorable circumstances. 
This may be “bluff,” and the London 
“ Statist” gives the following impressive table 
of fluctuations as a warning: 


The Transvaal Mines 


Price Highest Lowest, 


Randfontein 
Goldtields Deep 
Rand Mines 
Barnato Consols 


The “ Statist ” proceeds to say: 


We are of opinion that eventuaily, through force 
or through redress being granted and grievances re- 
moved, the outcome must be improvement in the 
economic conditions: and while there undoubtedly 
will remain the discomfort of soreness and friction 
between the Uitlander and Poer parties. this sore- 
ness will gradually disappear, particularly if there 
is resumption of business activity. ... Not a few 

rsons have been alarmed by silly talk about the 

oers taking steps to destroy mining property in 
case of resort to arms. It mines were house prop- 
erty, and contending armies by bombardment were 
destroying such property, the loss would be a certain 
one; but, even w.th many conflicts in the mining 
area, the gold in the ground would remain, the shafts 
and levels of mining compames would still exist, 
and damage would be in respect of the surface equip- 
ment. Is it conceivable that the Boers would lay 
themselves out to wantonly.destroy mining plants? 
Of course it is out of the question that the Uitland- 
ers would doso. Apart trom the common sense of 
the subject, there is the expediency of the Boers 
offending their Continental friends, for in the de- 
struction of mining property they would be inter- 
fering with the prospects of a great number of 
French, and to a less extent Germans, investors in 
South Atrican mines. This point leads up to the 
subject of whether or not, in deference to at least 
that ae of the capitalists who have supported 
the Transvaal, concessions will not be made to 
ameliorate the mining and general commercial situ- 
ation,and reforms of police, etc., inaugurated. While 
the prospect of the franchise question may be fur- 
ther deferred, the probability is that modihcations 
of moropolies and duties will be effected, to the 


benefit of the mines. 


Few people know about mica-mines 
and that they constitute a valuable 
industry of North Carolina. The center of 
the mining interests is the little town of Bakers- 
ville, in the western part of the State. Mica 
can be mined cheaply. Dealers who handle it 
occupy little shacks which are furnished with 
a crude work-bench and a pair of shears. All 
about Bakersville mica may be seen; its for- 
mation is somewhat like that of stone, and it is 


Mica 


found in the formation of almost any rock. 


The purer kinds ate found between walls of 
slate. It is taken from the mines to shops 
where it is split and prepared for the market. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


OU make your own se- 
lection. You own your 
lot, out and out. Its 

yours—to build on, to hold, or 
sell. 


And the profits on your 
shares are yours as well. 


A moderate-means syndi- 
cate, operating in real estate 
in the direct line of New York's 
development—anything safer ? 


Mutual 
Realty & Loan 
Corporation, 


American Surety Building, 
New York. 


Make a few Comparisons; 


they are not always odious 


Compare, for instance, the palace-car express 
with the day-car accommodation train. 

Compare the 2o-knot Atlantic liner with the 
tramp coaster. 

Compare the metallic circuit line and long- 
distance telephone with the old grounded 
line and Blake transmitter. 

Then you will appreciate that something has 
been done for you. 

All New York lelephone Subscribers have 
Metallic circuit underground lines. 
Long-distance telephones. 

Rapid service. 
Communication with 
13,500 telephones in New York city. 
27,000 es in “Greater New 
York” and neighboring places. 
100,000 telephones in towns and cities 
east of the Mississippi River. 
New York City service from $75 a year. 


THE METROPOLITAN TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CO. 
18 CORTLANDT STREET 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
5 O gages, State, County, City,and Schoo’ Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
6% 


Room 17. 


rompt interest payments. Best references. 
orrespondence solicited. 


JOHE P. DORE & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 92I-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


POST- 
AGE 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Westorn Mortga 


or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop sendin 
good money after bad—get a good 54 investment instead 


YOU 
SELL 
WE 
BUY 


rice. Over Western securities successfully 
handled by the present management ofthis corporation 
THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond List. 33 Equitable Building, Bostom 


State exact! ocation, condition oft itle, and your lowest 


te, 
42% 
1895. 1505. 1506. 

Fast Rand............. 2916 12% 3% 
4% 
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BANK STOCKS 


GOVERNMENT, 
RAILROAD, and 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES 


paying a fair rate of interest. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


24 Nassau St., New York 


During the Month of January, 


safety. 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the bést possible rate of interest consistent with 


You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 
the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 

It offers guaranteed go/d mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 


It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


according to time. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


Our book on investments 
is ecnt free. 


Think it Over 


Do you wish your savings to earn 
6% and 8% combined with 
perfect security ? 


We offer to investors of any sum from $100 
upwards 6% and 8% investments secured by 
First Mortgages on Gilt-Edged Real Estate. 


YOUNG & CO. 
Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., New York 


A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 


s secured by a Perfected Annuity Bond. They 
banish an prolong bey couple the 
ncome ofe tedt 

ARS pted to all ages. cU 


Address (stating age) 
G. CARPENTER 256 Broadway, New York. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Broker for the Assured 


I save my customers thousands of dollars annually. IF 
you intend insuring your life, or IF you carry life insur- 
ance taken out within the past three years, confer with me. 


JAS. A. STEELE, 45 Broadway, New York 


BELLS 


atalogue win: Prices and terms FREE 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


Capital, - - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - $2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


TER G. OAR MAN President. 

AN ISELIN. AR Vice-President. 

GE R. TURN hs 2d Vice-President. 
VY A. Treas. and Sec. 

. NELSON ‘BORL AND. Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS : 


Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, ] 

George F. Baker, Augustus D. Julliard, 
George 5. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie 
Frederic Cromwell, ichard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, (Mexanger E. 

G. G. Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Fwom 
Charles R. Henderson, 


VA delicious drink in- 
stantly made from 


WHITMAN’S 


INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE. 


pee in flavor and 
) quality. Put up in 
) poun and half-pound 
tins. 


yStephen F. Whitman , 
& So 


in a 
Minute!: 


Oo 000% 


Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. 


Only a few 


of our issue 


of twenty year 
4 


O 
O 


Gold Bonds left.. 
They may be obtained 
for a few days longer 


at go. 
Price will be advanced 
to 95 about Feb. tst. 
y These bonds will 
net you 7% 


for the twenty years, 
and are a most 
excellent investment. 
You may easily 
satisfy yourself as to 
their unquestionable 
safety by writing us 
for full particulars, 
references, etc.. 


Roseland Improvement Co., 
178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas. 
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A Few Extracts from Letters concerning the Illustrated 
Magazine Numbers of The Outlook 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, United States Sen- 
ator from Ohio: Your first illustrated number 
of The Outlook is certainly very handsome 
and interesting. 

President JAMES H. CANFIELD, Ohio 
State University: I looked forward with much 
interest to your copy of the first Illustrated 
Magazine Number of The Outlook. When it 
reached my hands it entirely fulfilled my an- 
ticipations. This effort is not only unique, 
but it is certainly most excellent and satisfy- 
ing in its results. 

Hon. GEO. F. HOAR, United States Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts: I have examined with 
great pleasure the copy of The Outlook for 
December 21, 1895. If itis kept up to that 
standard it will be one of the best family 
papers in the world. 


Mr. S. S. McCLURE, Publisher “ McClure’s 
Magazine,” New York City: I think it by 
far the best idea introduced into weekly jour- 
nalism in our generation. It enables The 
Outlook to enter one of the most profitable 
and popular fields in the waole publication 
business. It enables you to make a ten-cent 
magazine which,while it strengthens your week- 
ly, will likewise in itself become a great force 
and a greatproperty. If lam any judge of the 
value of an idea, I should say that it would 
easily double your circulation in twelve months. 
It makes The Outlook far more valuable than 
any ordinary weekly, and enables you to make 
it more valuable than any monthly. It gives 
you at one stroke the command of two of the 
greatest fields in journalism, and I don’t see 
but that your table of contents would make 
glad the heart of any magazine editor. 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS, of New York City: In 
the enormous pressure of things that ought to 
be studied and cannot be for want of time, I 
have long since learned to take my point of 
view, in matters upon which I am not per- 
sonally informed, from The Outlook, because 
it both knows and can be trusted. Holding 
this view of it, I am not astonished at its 
latest. development of the “Magazine Num- 
ber” feature. It is simply to me another 
evidence that The Outlook is always ahead in 
everything that goes to make a distinctly first- 
class* journal of civilization. Success to it 
and to you in this and all coming years, as 
long as the world is forging ahead toward a 
better and purer life. If it ever goes off on 
the other tack, I expect to see The Outlook 
suspend. 


President CHARLES W. ELIOT, Harvard 
University: I should think that an occasional 
illustrated number would be welcome to your 
subscribers ; but I hardly think that illustra- 
tions are necessary to make The Outlook 
acceptable. It is the intellectual and spiritual 
quality of the paper which commends it to a 
large public. 

Hon. J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary 
United States Department of Agriculture: If 
sufficient patronage can be obtained to warrant 
the publishing of such a magazine as part of 
the issue of a regular weekly paper, it will 
result in affording the very best character of 
literature at such moderate prices that the 
homes of the plain people throughout the 
country may enjoy it. 

Professor BRANDER MATTHEWS, Colum- 
bia College, New York: I congratulate you 
on the success of your new departure. You 
seem to be in a fair way of solving the difficult 
problem of uniting literature to journalism. 


Rev. Dr. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President 
United Society of Christian Endeavor: The 
first illustrated number of The Outlook is a 
most captivating one. Your unique idea of 
combining a weekly paper with a monthly 
magazine I should think would meet with im- 
mediate and deserved success. 


President J. H. SCHURMAN, Cornell Uni- 


versity: This new venture can hardly fail, it 


seems to me, to double the desirability of The 
Outlook in the eyes of all, by giving it a more 
permanent form without lessening its value as 
a weekly budget of news. 


Rev. Dr. HENRY A. STIMSON, Pastor 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York: The Maga- 
zine Number of The Outlook is really dazzling 
in its beauty and surprising in its complete- 
ness. It ought to mark a new epoch in our 
religious papers. 

R. H. CRUNDEN, LL.D., Director and 
American Manager Henry Gaze & Sons, New 
York: I am happy to send you sincere con- 
gratulations on this new departure, which, 
without any increase of price, must inevita- 
bly tend to immensely increase your popularity 
and circulation. 

Rev. ALEX. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor 
of Church History, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge: The Outlook did not 
require this addition to add to its interest or 
value, but this combination of the monthly 
magazine with the weekly journal will form a 
strong attraction, I trust, as it is sure to be a 
source of pure pleasure in every home where 
it goes. 

President H. B. FRISSELLE, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Va.: I feel a sense of 
personal gratitude to The Outlook for its help- 
fulness in many lines, and I consider the new 
venture most enterprising. In this day, when 
some of our leading magazines allow stories of 
questionable character, it is a great comfort 
to have a periodical that is attractive to young 
and old alike, which one does not feel the 
necessity of looking over before placing in the 
hands of the family. The new feature will 
add greatly to its attractiveness. * 

Rev. Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE, Pastor Brick 
Church, New York: To have an idea which 
is both new and good isa fine thing. To be 
able to realize it is something even better. 
The editors of The Outlook have been blessed 
with this double good fortune. The new ven- 
ture, not attempting rivalry with the existing 
magazines, bids fair to meet a want that was 
not felt until it was supplied. 

Rev. C. F. THWING, President of Adelbert 
College, Cleveland, O.: This method of a 
weekly newspaper having one number of each 
month essentially a magazine seems to me 
wise; for such a number takes on more the 
character of genuine literature. 

Rev. DAVID H. GREER, D.D., Rector cf 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York: I have 
seen and read with much pleasure and satis- 
faction the first number of the Magazine issue 
of The Outlook; and, as one of your sub- 
scribers, I beg to thank you for the new inter- 
est which you are thus imparting to your 
already most interesting and admirable paper. 

Mr. WILLIAM S. HAWK, Proprietor of 
the Windsor Hotel, New York: Until the 
receipt of a copy of the Illustrated Number of 
The Outlook, I had always considered it about 
as nearly perfect as a paper could be, and the 
illustrations are so much of an addition to the 
publication that in its present shape I do not 
see how it could be surpassed. I know of no 
publication we read with more pleasure than 
The Outlook, and I believe that if I could 
afford to subscribe for only oxe paper for my 
family, The Outlook would be ¢/e one chosen 
by all of us. 

Mrs. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH, The 
Salvation Army, New York: You know how 
much absorbed we are in our own work, 
and can imagine how little time we have for 
reading any publications. So you will the 
better understand how much interested we 
must be in your paper when I say that we 
look forward to its arrival and keep on file its 
copies in our own home. 

Rev. Dr. T. T. MUNGER, New Haven, 
Conn.: Your new departure in making one 
number of The Outlook each month of the 


nature of an illustrated magazine is every way 
to be commended. I wish you all success. 

Rev. Dr. GEORGE C. LORIMER, Pastor 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass.: I had great 
pleasure in examining the first Illustrated 
Magazine Number of The Outlook. I am 
sure that your subscribers will appreciate your 
enlightened policy. 

Mr. T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager At- 
lantic Coast Line: I think this is a move in 
the right direction, and will make an already 
interesting magazine more interesting and 
popular. In our opinion it increases its value 
as an advertising medium. 

Hon. JAMES H. KYLE, United States Sen- 
ator from Dakota: There is great need to- 
day for wholesome, pure literature in the 
family, and I think The Outlook Company is 
doing a great work in supplying this want. 

Mr. HARVEY E. FISK, of New York City: 
The Outlook is absolutely indispensable in 
our family, being read by all, from the four- 
year-old up to the oldest member. We think 
the Illustrated Magazine Number a bright idea 
and a valuable addition to a paper which was 
already the best of its kind which came into 
our home. 

President WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, Tu- 
lane University, of Louisiana: Your idea of 
publishing a monthly number of The Outlook 
seems to me a very good one. 

Hon. W. J. BRYAN, United States Senator 
from Nebraska: I write to compliment you 
upon your enterprise in adding the monthly 
magazine feature to The Outlook. 


Mr. N. J. POWER, General Passenger Agent 
Grand Trunk Railway, Montreal, Can.: The 
interest I always take in The Outlook will be 
very greatly increased by your new. departure 
in issuing an illustrated magazine every month, 
the first of which is very attractive and cannot 
fail to please all your readers as it has myself. 


Rev. Dr. ALEX. MacKENZIE, Pastor First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge, Mass. : 
I think the proposed modification of The 
Outlook, by an occasional magazine number, 
will increase its value as a family paper. 


Rev. MERRILL E, GATES, D.D., President 
Amherst College: It seems to me that your 
Illustrated Magazine Number, gathering up in 
somewhat more permanent form some of the 
most picturesque and some of the most per- 
manently valuable articles, is a novel idea 
which must find great favor with your sub- 
scribers and with others. 

Rev. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D., Pastor 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass.: I think 
your Magazine Number of The Outlook is 
rich and full of interest, and cannot fail to win 
new charm for the ample worlds of thought 
and literature, from the light of religious feel- 
ing and purpose that it sheds upon them. 

Mrs. CANDACE WHEELER, New York 
City: It seems to be a very happy thought to 
add the more deliberate utterances of a maga- 
zine to those of an authoritative weekly news- 
paper, and in this way bring a satisfactory 
acquaintance with the general and literary 
activities of the world to the many who are 
not in them. 

Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH, of Toronto: I have 
read The Outlook with great interest and 
pleasure, and I feel sure that it must be a 
wholesome and elevating element in the litera- 
ture of the United States. It has my best 
wishes for its prosperity. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: I can only testify to my 
hearty admiration of the breadth, symmetry, 
and charm of your Illustrated Number. The 
Outlook is at all times intellectually opulent, 
but on the new basis it becomes sumptuous. 

Miss GRACE H. DODGE, New York City: 
It is the first time I have ever seen a weekly 
religious paper take such a strong, dignified 
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stand, and I feel that The Outlook, as always, 
has been wise in this new venture. 

President D. 0. GILMAN, of Johns Hopkins 
University: The new Magazine N umber of The 
Outlook is most attractive, and I have no 
doubt that the proposed plan will give pleasure 
to your readers—among whom I am glad to 
be numbered. 


Professor NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
of Columbia College: It seems to me that the 
idea of publishing one number of The Outlook 
each month in the form of an illustrated maga- 
zine, without depriving it of its character as a 
weekly newspaper for cultivated and thought- 
ful people, is a most excellent one, and I trust 
that it will be markedly successful. 

Mr. HERBERT WELSH, of Philadelphia: 
I think your idea is a capital one, and I wish 
you every success in carrying it out. 

Rev. JULIUS H. WARD, Brookline, Mas:. : 
The high character of your special articles, all 
of which are on subjects of immediate and 
wide interest, is a clear advance on anything 

ou have yet done, and it lifts The Outlook 
into a new and larger sphere of usefulness. 

Rev. FRANKLIN CARTER, D.D., President 
of Williams College: It is a fine number, and 
the illustrations are beautiful. 

Mr. JAMES B. REYNOLDS, Head Worker 
University Settlement Society, New York: 
The illustrated form of The Outlook is most 
refreshing. I like pictures, if they are good 
ones, and every face that I know among your 
character-sketches of December 21 is a good 
likeness. 

Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, Jr., Chairman 
Ways and Means Committee, House of Rep- 


resentatives, Washington: It is a most cred- 
itable publication, and I trust it may prove a 
profitable monthly addition to your excellent 
weekly. 


Mr. THOMAS NELSON PAGE: It seems to 


me that your plan is an excellent one. 


Rev. W. S. RAINSFORD, D.D., Rector St. 
George’s, New York: For several years I 
have always felt it a privilege to do what little 
I could to promote the circulation of your 
paper. I believe it to be by far the best 
weekly paper in the United States, and I think 
I do not know any one who takes it steadily 
who does not coincide in that belief. 


Mr. SAMUEL CARPENTER, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent Pennsylvania Railroad: The 
Outlook itself is in the front rank of period- 
icals of its class. I wish you every success in 
the new undertaking. 


Mr. F. I. WHITNEY, General Passenger and 
Traffic Agent Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn.: It cannot now be said that 
“there is nothing new under the sun,” since 
the idea of publishing a monthly as a part of 
the regular issue of your weekly has become 
a matter of fact. I may say that there is no 
need of the element of novelty to recommend 
The Outlook to its readers in the weekly or 
magazine form. 


Ex-Mayor ABRAM S. HEWITT, New 
York City: I congratulate you and the public 
on the production of so interesting and valu- 
able a serial, combining as it does the best fea- 
tures of the weekly paper and the more solid 
attractions of the monthly magazine. I am 
sure that it will prove to bea great success, as 


itis a marked advance upon existing publica- 
tions, and in the right direction. 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., First 
Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio: I 
wish that yuu might circulate five hundred 
thousand copies of The Outlook. 

Rev. F. W. GUNSAULUS, D.D., President 
Armour Institute, Chicago, Ill.: I congratu- 
late you most heartily on the excellence of 
the first illustrated number of The Outlook. 


Mr. GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Pas- 
senger Agent New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad, New York City: I congratulate 
you upon the enterprise displayed in such an 
Original scheme of publication, which must 
necessarily be much appreciated by your sub- 
scribers, and at the same time add largely to 
the advantages of advertising in your publica- 
tion. I shall look for the next Magazine 
Number with a great deal of interest. 


Rev. R. HEBER NEWTON, New York 
City: It strikes me as an admirable new de- 
parture, happy in conception and happy in ex- 
ecution. 


Rev. WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, D.D., 
Buffalo, N. Y.: I do not take kindly to illus- 
trated newspapers. They prick my vanity by 
suggesting that I can’t understand “ c-a-t” 
without the picture to help me. But this first 
copy of the Illustrated Outlook has restored 
my faith and given me profound satisfaction. 
I shall believe without questioning whatever 
your future illustrations tell me, and have re- 
solved to do what I never did before with any 
paper or periodical—preserve and bind all 
coming numbers for a Christmas present to— 
myself. 


The unique new departure which The Outlook has made in establishing these 
Magazine Numbers secures for all subscribers a Weekly Newspaper and an IIlus- 
trated Monthly Magazine in a single publication, and without any increase of price. 
Three Dollars pays for the whole fifty-two issues, twelve of which are the Magazine 
Numbers, marked off by a special cover, made attractive by a wealth qf illustrations, 


and tied together in interest by the monthly installments of Ian Maclaren’s novel, 
“ Kate Carnegie,” which promises to be equal to “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush.” 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


to The Outlook who sends three dollars for a year’s subscription and mentions this 
offer will receive the paper for a full year from March, 1896—fifty-two issues—and will 
also receive all the issues between the date of his order and March 1, with 

the Illustrated Magazine Numbers of December, January, and February F REE 


Newspaper 
Magazin 


IN ONE—FOR THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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Hyomel is 
a purely veg- 
etable anti- 
éseptic, and 
destroys the 
germs which 
cause disease 
in the respiratory organs. 


exhaled through the nose. 


for using. 


r day would be used. 
constantly kept in my mouth cardamon seeds, or some such breath purifier. 
sleep with my mouth closed. I began using Hyomeiin December, and in two weeks I 
was entirely—and now, after four months and no return of the disease, I can say, perma- 
See nently—cured. I am going to ask the head of the firm, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, to indorse this 
statement. 


: 
~ SS Indorsed—Eben D. Jordan. | 
: 


The air, charged with Hyomel, is in- 
haled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and 
gives immediate relicf. Consultation and trial free at my office, 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 
consisting of pocket inhaler. made of deodorized hard rubber ( beau- 
tifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
If you are st#// skeptical, send your address; my pam- 
phiet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction ? 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 


Asthma, Bronchitisana Kindred Diseases 
“Catarrh Permanently Cured” 


Boston, MAss., April 20, 1894. 

Dear Sir: Thad catarrh for twenty years, and the last ten years (all of which time has 
been passed in this great establishment) I suffered fearfully. 
It extended to my throat; the base of my tongue was badly affected. 


(Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 
One half-dozen handkerchiefs 


I could not 


BootH’s POCKET 
INHALER OUTFIT 
By MAIL, $1.00. 


The Australian ‘‘Dry Air’’ Treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Colds, Laryngitis, Etc. 


Coffin, Altemus & Co. 


Sole Agents, 


wi) ‘Pride of the West” 
Bleached Muslin. 


For Sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods Dealers in the United States, in 36, 


41 and 45-inch widths. 


Manufactured by the Slater Cotton Company, 


PawtuckerT, R. I. 

NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


IS ESSENTIALLY 
A MEDICINAL _ 
COD LIVER OIL, 


as it is prepared from the livers of 
cod-fish only that are perfectly fresh 
and free from indication of disease. 


THE OIL IS EXTRACTED 


at a proper temperature, and is 
kept from atmospheric contact 
from the beginning of the process 
of extraction until it is safely 
corked up in bottles. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, sealed with date 
of production in perforated letters. 


Send for pamphlet on “Norway's 
LOFOTEN ISLANDs.” 
~  Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole / gents. 


= folks everywhere. If not sold by your 
= dealer, send léc. for pencils worth double 
= the money. Jos. Dixon CructsBie Co., 
= Jersey City, N. J. 


x 


FISO’*S CURE FOR 4; 
HERE ALL ELSE FAIS. on 
Good. Use 


GURES W 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes 
in tirae. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Sense ix 


Under- 
Dress 


In healthfulness is comfort— 
in comfort is happiness—in 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
is continual healthfulness— 
Book for nothing. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co.., 
831 Broadway, New 


ate ay aly ale aly ay ate ay 


THE 


Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 


oe’ 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 
STAMPED 


1847 
Rogers Bros. 


ARE GENUINE ROGERS GOODS. 


oo 


4 


Book of Illustrations 
(16 pages) FREE ON REQUEST. 
KINDLY MENTION THIS PUBLICATION, 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for cach word 
in excess of thirty. 


A YOUNG WOMAN desires a position as traveling 
companion or chaperon. Has lived abroad five years. 
Speaks French and German. Is capable of taking charge 
of young women wishing to study abroad,or to travel 
either in Europe, Egypt, India, or to go around the 
world. Has visited India twice, and has spent some 
time in Syria. References of course will be given as 
well as required. Address No. 139, care of The Outlook. 


HOUSE KEEPER.— Wanted, by young widower, 
refined Christian woman of mature years, competent: to 
take entire charge of an infant and do work of small 
apartment. Comfortable home, Brooklyn; reasonable 
compensation. Address No. 153, Outlook Office. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—An educated woman desires 
position as housekeeper or mother’s assistant; capable 
of taking entire charge of household; accustomed to 
children; good sewer. Address M , No. 160, care of 
The Outlook. ‘ 


A YOUNG WOMAN desires a position as travel- 
ing companion, or chaperon; has lived abroad for 3 
years. Speaks French; is musical. Capable of takin 
charge of young women wishing to study or trave 
abroad. References exchanged. Address, No. 184, care 
The Outlook. 


MRS. KIMBALL, late with Edward A. Morrison & 
Son, will do shopping without commission, also select 

oods for merchants for a moderate commission. Address 

Irs. L. M. KIMBALL, 215 West agth St., New York. 


SCOTCH WOMAN OF 35, trustworthy, capable, 
economical, wishes situation as_ working housekeeper. 
Five years in present situation. Box 1,026, Hudson, N.Y. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W. L. Douc.Las 


$3. SHOE *Woklo:"* 


If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- 
amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and > 3 


see what a good shoe you can buy for 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 

= other 
manufacturer in the world, 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer for our 85, 
84, $3.50, 82.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
82.50, 82 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width, Our Custom Dept. will fill 
our order. Send for new Illus- 
rated Catalogue to Box N. 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass, 


25 years © 


IlonmES & EDWARDS guarantee 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks for twenty- 
five years in family use. 


At New York City 


Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane, 
may be seen a full line of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 


Sterling Silver 
Hollow Ware, Sterling and 
Plate Novelties, 

Rich Cut Glass, 
Silver Plated 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc. 


INLAID goods are for sale by 
all Jewelers. Ask for them, 


# The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ae 
rMICAGO. ST. Louis. SAN FRANCISCO. 


POZZON rs. 


Complexion 
Powder 


Refreshing, cleanly, healthful and 
harmless. It is the ideal complexion 
powder. For a short time only we 
are presenting to each purchaser a 
handsome Scovill’s Gold Puff Box 
in commemoration of our 4oth 
anniversary. 

Sold by druggists and fancy goods dealers 

everywhere, 


ASK FOR POZZONI'S. 


OChicaeo. &t. Levta. 


4 
Palatable, 
Nourishing, 
Strengthening 


— three qualities that go to make 


| Somatose 


a perfect food for the pale, thin anzmic, 
dyspeptic and overworked, and those need- 
ing improved nourishment. 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A | 
valuable addition to the diet. 


(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose.Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
B Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. < 


Runkel Bros.’ ’ Somatose - Cocoa 


ANew Method of Bible Study | »< 
LESSONS ON LUKE 


Oxiqnaany prepared for and used by the Sunday- 
school of Center Church, New Haven,Conn. Thor- 
oughly revised for Sunday- schools and Bible classes. 
Suggestive for teachers using other lessons. Send 
stamp for sample copy. Sample set. 25 cents. Ad- 


dress P. O. Box 1,626, New Haven, Conn. 


Fry your food in Cottolene instead of lard and it will 
be free from that greasiness and ‘‘richness’’ so distress- 
ing to dyspeptics ; the flavor will be delicious instead of 
rancid, and your food will do you good. Put it in acold 
pan, heating it with the pan. Cottolene reaches the 
cooking point much quicker than lard—care should there- 
fore be taken not to overheatit. Follow these instruc 


tions—you will never use lard again. 
Genulne Cottolene has trade-marks—" Cottolene”’ and steers headin cotton-plané 
wreath—on every tin. 


THE WN. K. FAIRBANK 
New Beaten. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and beget known in U. 
Established 3 Kast 14th N.Y 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


T EACHERS COLLEGE 


York (20th St., West).— Professional training for 

general teachers ‘and specialists: Manual (raining, 

science, kindergarten, English,/orm, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
irculars of Information. Teachers College 
Bulletin.’’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
pecial students admitted. 


California 


College courses leading to degrees of B.L., 
B.S. Degrees recognized by of 
and other similar graduate schools irty-five miles 
from Los Angeles. An Academic course. reparatory 
school preparing for all retains connected with t 
College. Address Cc. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for gare, education, and training, with the 
advante es of a asant country home. 
RIN M.D... Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 
Ass? School for feeble- Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita Kinprep, Principal. 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—-HOMESCBHOOL 

FOR BUYS. Fits for business or college. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching ; healthful ; 50! miles from New 
York: Frawnas H. BREWER, A.M.., Fairfield, Ct. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


Toome, £s00 to $700. City advantages for culture and 
study. Rural 
iss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St.. Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly fo: College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 

Josern B. Bisaes, A.M., Principal, Poughheesele, N.Y. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College- Fi itting and Character- Building School for Boys. 
year. Library of volumes. Summer Session. 
eference, Hon. Josern H. Cuoars. Send forcatalogue. 
CHARLES F. Beusie, A.M., Artuur T. Emory, A.R., 

Principals. SING SING-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥.: 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


— 
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Information about any Winter Resort anywhere will gladly be sent you, without charge, by the 


13.Astor Place, New York. 


We are thoroughly posted as to all resorts and ways of reaching the same. 


A Trip to the Garden Spots of the South 


On January 28, February 11, and March 1o, tickets 
will be sold from pees me cities, towns, and villages 
of the North to all points on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad in Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, and a portion of Kentucky, at one single 
fare forthe rourdtrip. Tickets will be good to re. 
turn within thirty days and will allow stop-over at 
any points on the south-bound trip. Ask your ticket 
agent about it, and if he cannot sell you excursion 
tickets write to C. P. Atmore, General Passenger 
Agent, Louisville. Ky., or Jackson Smith, D. P. 
Cincinnati. O., J. K. Ridgeley, N. W. P. ‘A., Chica- 
‘go, Ill., Geo. B. Horner, D. PF. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Noon Train Vetween Boston pad New York 
via Springfield Lin 

The Boston and Albany Rai \anery has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in five and one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St., Boston. Fare, $498; parlor-car seat, 
$1. A.S. Hanson, G.P.A. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE ¥€ Formerly 


pletons’ . 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. 


y Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
ALL WINTER RESORTS IN 


FLORIDA, CUBA, and 
WEST INDIES 


can be reached direct by the 
RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP LINES OF 


THE PLANT SYSTEM 


and its connections from the North, Fast, and West. 


Foug magnificent hotels on the West Coast of Florida, 
ned and operated by 7 Plant System, under the 
management of Mr 


HATHAW AY. 


TAMPA BAY, Tampa, Fla. 
SEMINOLE, Winter Park, Fla. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


Semi-weekly service, via Plant Steamship Line, from 
Port Tame to Key West and Havana; also to 
all fishing and hunting resorts of the Gulf Coast. 

Six special excursions to Jamaica, leaving Port Tampa 
Fla., Jan. 17th and 3rst, Feb. 14th ‘and 28th, March ith 
one S by United States Mail Steamships of the Plant 

ne. 

ton ure tickets reading via the lines of the PLANT 
SYSTE and CONNECTIONS. 

Three daily trains with through Pullman Sleeping- 
Cars from the North and East, via Pennsylvania 
and poet via Steamship Lines from 
an 


ston ltimore to Savannah, connect- 
in with Sy 
perature on Florida and Cuba mailed on application. 
RENN, 
"EARNSWORTH, P. 261 onder ay, NewYork. 
Lang, N.E.P.A., 207 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 


Six Days to Hawaii! 


Better than Going to Europe! 


Hawaii is the favorite 
winter resort. A trip 
over a summer sea. 
Ideal climate. Steamers 
of the 


OCEANIC 
S.S. CO. 


sail twice a month. Special party rates Feb. 
rsth, March roth. Send sc. stamp for de- 
scriptive pamphlet to OCEANIC S. S. CO., 

114 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


‘* SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within view of 
uba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
he educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
repens the year after year. THIRTY-DAYV 
EACURSION, #216. All 
Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars apply at Company’s Office, 29 Broadway. 


JOHN MUIR, Traffic Manager. 
Steamers sail from Pier foot West 27th St., N. Y. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Overland Route between and 
—Cork, Blarney Cast ff, Lakes 


of Special 
trains run from Queenstown 
i connection 

New York are good for three 


ths, allowing stopover privileges. 
ein checked New York te London. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen’! Ag!. 852 Broadway, New York. 


HE REV. H. A. TODD, Cc orona, L. I., will 
again a select part for the ‘Ideal -ummer 
Tour,” SCUTLAND sWIIZERLAAD, 
that has met with such the past two years. 450 
miles of grand coaching. Also choice Tourto ITALY 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


A Mission Cruise 
Around the Pacific Ocean 


A unique tour, visiting Japan, the Pacific coasts of 
Asia, Java, the Banda Sea, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Tonga, Fiji, Samoan,and Hawaiian groups of islands, 
has been organized by The Evangelist. Starts April 8; 
gone about five months; cost $1,350 or $1,400, including 
supplementary trip to Alaska. Party limited to 2s. II- 
lustrated itinerary furnished on application to 


THE EVANGELIST 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


A SMALL PARTY OF GENTLEMEN 


will be organized for a 


BICYCLE TOUR 
ABROAD 


during the coming summer, leaving middle of June, 
returning end of September. route to include England, 
northern france, Holland, and Belgium. Price, $ 
Address CHANNING ELLERY, 228 W. 38th St., New 


0.00. 
ork. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
FROST MALARIA 
UNKNOWN BERMUDA 
48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days trip. 15 days in the Tronics. $< a day for transpor- 
tation, meals, and staieroom. A. KE, Ourersripce & Co. 
Agts. for OuEBEC STEAMSHIP Co., Limited, 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or THos. Coox & SONs, Agents. 


Baker's European Tours 


Four all of Europe tours, land, 
France, Holland. Belgium, Switzerland, th "Rhine. 
Germany, Austria, and Italy; J June 13th, Etruria, 
H Cam ania, June 20th, 425 to #450; June 
29th. Servia, ®380—also tour for #365 ; Swiss section, 
S255 to M275. Send for programs. 
FRANK BAKER, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


BAY LINE 


For Old Ring Comfort, Norfolk, Va. 

Virginia Beach, Florida and South 
Leave New York via Pennsylvania R.R.., 2:10 p.m., Phila- 
delphia 4:4: P.M. Parlor~ ar Baltimore. 

Leave Baltimore on arriva’ of train at steamer, 7 P.M., 
arrive Old Point Comfort 7 a.m.; Norfolk, 8 A.M.: con- 
necting with all Southern trains. 

Apply at K.R. ticket offices, or 

“OMPKINS, G.P.A., 287 Broadway. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
Delight/ul Ocean Trips to the Ports 
‘of lexas, Georgia, Florida. 

Tourists’ Tickets to all Winter Re- 
sorts in Texas, Colorado, California, 


Mexico, Georgia. Florida, &c. Our 
64-page ‘Satchel Handbook mailed 
free. C. H. MALLORY & CO., 


Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 


DR. CHENEY'S 
TO EUROPE, (9th season.’ 
by O. D. Cheney, M.D., 
Limited to 25. 78 days. 


PARTY 


Personally conducted 
and wife, of Haverhill. Mass. 
Cunard steamer, June 27. 


Excursions to Europe fend for Program. 


Holy Land excur- 
sions start Jan. 22 and Feb. 29 via Sporaitar ; S550 and 
up. First-class. Accompanied by F. yelark, ex-U. S. 


vice-consul at Jerusalem, B’ way, 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 


1,900 feet above the sea,with dry, bracing climate , cen- 
ter for sleighing excursions; fine university, hospital, &c. 


e, airy sunny rooms, 

HOTEL TiROL ell furnished 
iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. CAkL LANpsgg, Prop’r. 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 23, 189s. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
&. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 
Steamer Northumberland leaves Palm Beach, Florida, 
3 times a week. hours’ sail. 
e Outlook will furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, 


Bermuda 


HAMILTON HOTEL, 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
MEAD & BROOKS. 


For CIRCULARS,~ 
Meap & Brooxs, H 


TC., ADDRESS 
ILTON, BERMUDA. 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel is now open. For 
terms, circulars otc. 
Hamilton. Berm 


S. uda. o 
SUTERBRIDG E & CO., 39 Broadway. N. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 
PASADENA, CAL. 
HOTEL GREEN Stetestaden for 400 


guests. oss 54 an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. , Owner. . H. HOLMES, Mer. 
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California 


CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 


SAN JOSE Charming summer and winter resort. 

Sunny skies; climate unexcelled; 
modern, comfortable, first-class, and so are its patrons. 
Headquarters for tourists to the feat % ick Observatory. 
Send Ter illustrated souvenir. P. SNELL, Mer 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Springs, sent on 
request by . Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


CREST GREENWICH, CT. 


Especially adapted for mild nervous diseases ; home 
attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


District of Columbia 


omg St., bet. 


. and P., N.W. 
Family hotel ; central location ; convenient to cars and 


More D. C. 
terest; no li Terms, $1.50 to $2. 
places of interest ; no liquors. erms 5p, per 


EBBITT HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


H.C. BURCH, Manager.— Popular prices. 
rate, $4 per day up; so rooms on sixth floor, steam heat, 
electric light, reduced to $2 so and.$3 per da : 50 rooms 
on other floors, reduced from $4 to $3.50 per ¥; parlors 
and alcove parlors at equally low rates. 

Special rates for Army and Navy Officers and Clergy. 


ASHINGTON, D. C., 1706 F St., N. W. Con- 

venient Central Home for transients, one square 

from cars, White House, Art Gallery, and Departments. 
Terms most reasonable. Address Mrs. MASON. 


Florida 


* Untouched by the Frost” 
TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


PUNTA GORDA 


THE PUNTA GORDA 


Os Charlotte Harbor. Accommodates 300. Opens Dec. 

, 189s. Tarpon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 
feet ‘of veranda. Plenty of fruit. special rates for the sea- 
son. For pamphlet address F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Orange Park, Florida 
NOW OPEN 
Fourteen miles from Jacksonville, on St. John’s River. 
One of the most charming locations in Florida. Entirely 
free from malaria. Rates from $2.50 to $3.00 per day. 


Special rates by the week. 
LEs H. MOWRY, 
Also of the Springfield, Nantucket, Mass. 


Lake Standish House 


PLYMOUTH, ORANCE CO., FLA. 
New England Management and Cooking 
REST AND NOT STYLE 
pen from Jan. rst until May 1. Terms moderate. 

ormer guests referred to by permission: R. Hollings, 
s2s Washington Sr.; Geo. A. Fisher, 5 Park Sa. : PB 
Smith. 2380 Washington St.; and Dr. ies 29 
Virginia St., Boston. H. E. SMITH, Prop. 


Comfortable House 
con banks of Indian 


Indianola, Fla. 
Accommo- 


per 
G. W. SCHUYLER 


day; $8 per week; 
no extras. 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. ANGUSTINE, Wierida, Good family table and 
home comforts. 1 


k. HASSELTINE, 


A TALLY=-HO COACH 


or any other carriage can 
had for any drive 


in Britain 


at a fixed price for any 
period. 
AGENTS 

» THOS. COOK & SON 


‘ at all their offices in 
England and America. 


HE HOT SPRINGS 


ARKANSAS} 


THE ONLY 
HEALTH RESORT 


Owned, Endorsed 
and Conducted by 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 


Of the Best Society of the Nation. 


THE SUPERB HOTEL EASTMAN TS NOW OPEN. 


VI 


The MAGNIFICENT ARLIN@TON 
and 300 other Hotels and Boarding Houses 
open the year round at prices to suit all. 
Climate mild with abundance of sunshine. 
Average winter temperature 60° 


Reduced Excursion Rates on Railroads. 


Inquiries answered and illustrated pamphlets 
sent free upon application to 


H. DURAND, [lanager Advertising Lengua 


HOT SPRINCS, ARK. 


tae RECOGNIZED WINTER CAPITAL 
@ 


Florida 


DE LAND, FLA. 


Largest ah 4 In beautiful orange 


The Putnam ove. Attractive and nomeline. 


loderate rates. GOUL 


NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL 


Homelike and attractive. Northern help. Orange 
Foye, in bearing near by. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
HARES, Prop’r, H. E. BEMIS, Mer., 

New Haven, Conn. Mohonk Lake, N.Y. 


THE PLAZA 


Located on highest ledge on Indian River; amidst 
pores of orange grove. New and elegant. Send for 
oklet S. H. PECK, Ownér-Proprietor. 


Georgia 


|| THOMASVILLE, GA. 
PINEY WOODS HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 


For circulars, etc., apply to F. H, Schofield, Metro- 
politan Bldg.; 7’e Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y., or 
WILLIAM E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 


Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA, 
Enlarged and remodeled, wil! oeen Dec. 20, 1895, under 
former management of Mr. C. Linsley, who has given 
the Hotel widespread rooms, mostly 
with private baths, have been added to the hotel, givin 
a total capacity of 22s. For booklet ome rticulars ad- 
dress C. A LINSLEY, Augusta, 


ERRY, GA.—Private board; old-fashioned South- 

ern home, pleasantly situated; sunny rooms; open 
fires; halls heated: delightful climate; Northern man- 
agement; references. Mrs. M. E. BATES. 


Illinois 


Chicago Beach Hotel 1s st. 


CHIC. ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, M 
Demonstrated the most delightful and comfortable 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 


New Jersey 


TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD 22 New York. 
road of New persey, foot of Liberty Street, North River. 
at 4:30, S15 1245, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 


THE MADISON LAKEWOOD 


Madison Ave. & First St. | address Mrs. H. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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New Jersey 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE SHELBURNE 


On the Ocean Beach 


n throughout the year. Every convenience, in- 
cluding hot and cold seas baths, nassenger elevator, 
etc. . D. SOUTHWICK, Manager. 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate fires. dassage. elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. Open all the 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atlantic City, N. 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1ith St., NEW YORK 
Opposite Grace Church EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms #1.00 per Day and Upward 


Ina modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great popularity it has acquired can readily 
be traced to its unique location, its homelike 
atmosphere, the peculiar excellence of its cuisine 
‘and service, and its very moderate prices. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON. 


Y7 Westminster 
| Hotel 


Irving Place and 16th Strett, New York 
A-quiet hotel of established reputation, 
with a cuisine of noted excellence, 
Conducted on the American plan at 
rates from $3.50-per day upward. 
E. N. Awasie, Proprietor. 
“A Little book about big city” mailed free. 


> 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable invite repose. 


| THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 5 
|} OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:0° PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


a 


‘New York 


(sleason Sanitarium 


ELMIRA, N. WY. 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 


Pal, 
. 


« 


A comfortable winter home for invalids of 
both sexes. All modern improvements. All 
forms of baths, massage, electricity, etc. ; 
under care of regular medical graduates of long 
experience. Send for illustrated booklet. 


|GREEN COVE SPRINGS: 


Walks and drives through the 
| piney woods. 
j 


C 


Hotel 
St. Elmo 


If you are coming 
South, write for our 
illustrated booklet. 

J. L. Scott, Manager. 


New York 


South Carolina 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and healt appsiances. 

ew urkish, Russian and Sulphur-water 
baths. Dry tonic air, Sar water, and winter 
sports. Open all the year. for illustrated circular. 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Oakland Heights Hotel 


Modern improvements; steam heat; electric lights. 
C. A. WOOD. 


Ase’ THE SWANN ANOA 


central ; and and hotel ; 
$3 per day. S, Owner and | hg 


Hotel Berkeley ASHEVILLE, N. C.-Cen 


trally located ; handsomely fur- 
nished steam heat: 


electric lights throughout ; every 
moses comfort ; rates, $13 50 to 
P. H. BRANCH, Mer. NK LO 


er we 
sé Hickory Inn *? HICKORY, N. C.—An all- 


CHICAN, Prop. 
the-year-round resort ; altitude 
1,400 feet ; hotel fireproof; lighted by gas and electricity ; : 
quail-shootin ; rates. $12. 50 to $17.50 per week. 
LOUGHRAN, Owner and Proprietor. 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S SAN ITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In Souther Penna., has all the elements of a great 
wi tR RESORT. Steam heat and open grates 
electric ‘ight. ‘hydraulic elevator; baths, mas 

e, Swedish movements, electricity. Address for cir 
oa ars as above, always using the name WALTER’ 


South Carolina 


LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S. C. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 


HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, now open under 
new management. For rates and illustrated 
booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers. 


AIKEN, S. C.—New 
PEBBLE LEDGE house ; modern conven- 
ences. May be rented furnished for winter season; or 
select boarders taken. Addres- P. O. Box 176. 


66 HERE is is no no. place like Charleston.”’ — 
SN HOTE L, Charleston, 
This historic Heel has had One Hundved Thousand Bol 
lars ($100,000.00) expended on its renovation, rearrange 
ment, decoration,an improvement. Completely equipped 
with all modern a pointments. Best sanitary arrange 
ments. Cuisine and service unexcelled. For rates, pam 
phiets, and further particulars address Cart & DAvips. 


FTON COURT, Camden, 8S. C.—Old-fashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
depot, post-office, etc. Charming wa ks and drives. o 
malaria. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 


references, and printed matter address 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


Virginia 4 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure 
resort. Air balmy and full of life-giving 
ozone. New sanitary plumbing and all the 
comforts of the modern home. Castalia 
Spring Water supplied to guests without 
charge. Circulars may be had at the OUTLOOK, 
13 Astor Place, N.Y. F. N. PIKE. 


LD POINT COMFORT.—For rent, “ Bay View 
Cottage,’’ furnished or rooms, 
1% acres of beautiful grounds; rater-front. Address 
Mrs. CURRY, Box 154, Phoebus. V 


New York and 
Central American SS. Line 


Steamers “Regulus” and 
Flamborough” ] 
sail semi-monthly for Kings- 
ton, Belize, Livingston, 
Porto Cortez, and Porto 
Barrios from North Central 
Pier, Atlantic Docks, Brook- 
lyn. charming 27-da 
voyage through tropica 
seas, at a cost of less than 
$s a day. Superior passen- 
er accommodation. FExcel- 
ent cuisine. 
For passage and particulars 
apply to 


Bowring & Archibald, Agents 


9 STONE STREET, NEW YORK 


The best Coffee,Cane, 

ICO and Tobacco region 

in the World. 

Lands in the semi-tropical belt, suitable to the produc- 

tion of Coffee, Cane, Cacao, obacco, Rubber, Corn, etc.. 
etc., in lots to suit the home-seeker or speculator. Culti- 
vated and virgin soil, upon heakthtal river and near rail- 
road. Location erfectly hea rote epondence 
solicited. Refer by permission to tet. 

exico City. ERT ‘WILL 

Apartado No. 291, Mexico City, onteo 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 
LONDON & NORTH W ESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEVONIAN RAILWAY 
GREAT SOU THERN & W ESTERN RAILWAY. 

Shortest and popular routes. Queenstown, Vive 


rpool, 
grow and London. Luxurious 
Sleeping and Din. ing cars. urs 
in Lreland, Scot- land Wales. Eng- 


land, Paris, &c.— Picturesque 
Lakes, Ancient Cathedrals and 
Custles, Great Universiti@s, Shakespeare's Country. &c. 
Bageace Checked Through New York to Lendo 
Estimates. F Maps, Tickets, etc. apply to 


A. GARATIONI, Gen’ Agt. 862 Broadway, New York 
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St. James Hotel 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


attractions of Florida, the splendid location, com- 
plete equipment, and many advantages of the St. 
Jumes, Jacksonville, are well known. Those who visit 
Jacksonville for the first time during the present season 
will find in the St. James a great hotel, centrally but 
beautifully located on the highest ground in the city, facing 
the St. James Park, and accommodating 500 guests. 
They will find in Mr. J. R. Campbell, the proprietor of 
the house, an able and experienced hotel man. The St. 
James is supplied with all the appointments of a modern 
first-class house. A fine orchestra is one of the attractive 
features of the house. 
For further particulars address, by mail or telegraph, 
J. R. CAMPBELL, Prop. 


4 \O those who are familiar with the beauties and 


t The 


Frazar 


Eight. 
Limited Tours to 
Europe 


FOR THE SUMMER OF 1896 
Under Personal Escort 


INCLUDING DATES OF SAILING 


The British Isles, 
Holland, Belgium, May 9th, June 6th, June 


Germany, Austria, 20th (two parties), June 
Switzerland, 24th, June 27th (two par- 


Italy, and France. ties), July 4th. 
SEND FOR ITINERARIES TO 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 


Managers of Foreign Tours 


70 & 71 Globe Building, 
q 


Boston, Mass. 


Atlantic Coast Line 
to the SOUTH 


VIA RICHMOND, VA. 


Quickest to Florida and Cuba, Jamaica and 
Nassau, Aiken, S. C., Augusta, 


Only Line 
running Solid Trains 
between 
New York and 
Florida. 


NIGHT OUT 


Boston to St. Augustine 
Season 1895-96. 


Route of the CELEBRATED 


‘*New York-Florida Special’”’ 


(Exclusively Pullman Vestibuled Train 
between New York and St. Augustine) 


HEATED BY STEAM LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY 
NO EXTRA FARE 


For Winter Excursion Tickets to Southern Resorts apply to 
General Eastern Office, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 
Saturday, March 21, for a 


TOUR THROUGH 
| SPAIN, PORTUGAL 


A party will leave New York, 


FRANCE, BELGIUM, and 
LAND, with visits to Gibraltar, 
Ronda, Seville (during the Holy 
Week Ceremonials), Malaga, Gra- 
nada, Cordova, Madrid, The 
Escorial, Toledo, Lisbon, Oporto, 
Braga, Salamanca, Biarritz, Paris, 
Brussels, Antwerp, London, and 
other places of interest. 


A party will leave New York on the same date (and same steamer) 
fora 


TOUR THROUGH SOUTHERN EUROPE 


inclusive of an extended round of Southern France (the Riviera), 

italy, Greece, The Levant, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, 

Herzegovina, Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, and Eng- 

land ; with visits to Venice, Rome, Naples, Corfu, Athens, Smyrna, 

Constantinople, Budapest, Vienna, Munich, Paris, London, and scores 

of other cities. 

Other Tours through Europe— May 16, May 23, June 20, and July 4. 

California Tours—Jan. 24, Feb. 6, Feb. 11, Feb. 14, March 3, and 
March 6. 

Florida Tours—Jan. 24, Feb. 6, 14, and 28. 

Mexico Tours—Jan. 24 and Feb. 14. 

Second Tour to Japan and China—Feb. 24. 


Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


31 East Fourteenth St., Lincola Building, Union Sq., New York 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 20South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Eager to get it— 


SOZODONT 

Economy to Use It. 
This popular dentifrice is always delightful and effective. Used every day, the 
powder twice a week, it insures better teeth, firmer gums and sweeter breath. 
SOZODONT is known the world over, having stood the testof half a century as the 
Standard dentifrice of America. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


Sample Free by mail if you mention this magazine. Address Hatt & RucKet, Props., New York. 


THE 


Route 


The winter schedules for 1896 present to the 
traveler and tourist the most complete train 
service known. 


THE NEW ORLEANS LIMITED 


and 


THE FLORIDA LIMITED 


are complete palaces of travel, carrying one to 
Southern winter resorts quickly and with 
comfort. Solid vestibuled trains from 
Cincinnati without change. Three through 
sleepers daily to Jacksonville, Fla. Low 
tourist rates are now in effect. 

Send to W. C. Rinearson, General Passen- 


ger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, for illustrated 
and descriptive literature, time-tables, etc. 


THE 
Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


For thirty-seven years the 
leading Health Institution in 
America, is under the personal 
care of regularly educated and 
experienced physicians, and. is 
distinctive in its methods and 
character. 

Location in hillside park, 

| overlooking charming Genesee 

Valley an Clear, dry air. 
Thorough drainage and sewerage. 

All forms of Baths, Massage, Swedish Movements, 
Electricity, Inunction,etc. Instruction in Hygiene and 
Physical Culture. 


A HEALTH SCHOOL 


La 

where the invalid, while getting well, learns how to keep 
well, also a delightful home for health and rest seekers 
in which every provision is made for comfort and good 
cheer, as well as for skilled medical care and treatment. 

Superior cuisine, under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing, of Chautauqua Cooking School. Electric bells ; 
electric lights; safety elevator; open fires; telegraph, 
long-distance telephone; library; chapel ; daily papers ; 
roof and piazza promenades ; and every appliance for 
healthful and enjoyable indoor and outdoor life. 

On line Del., Lack. & Western R.R., from New York 
or Buffalo without change. 

For illustrated pamphlet or other information address 

J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 
P. O. Box 1894. 
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Absolutely Pure— 
Delicious—Nutritious 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
ON 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Made by 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780 


Costs less than one cent acup. No chemicals. 
Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Made at Dorchester, Mass. 
It bears their Trade-Mark, “ La Belle Chocolatiére,” on 
every can. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


on't Blow! 


This shows the extinguisher This shows the extinguisher 
open and the light closed and the light 
burning. extinguished. 


CAN TURN OUT THE LIGHT AS 
EASILY AS GAS, without SMOKE, 
ODOR, OR DANGER 


It’s all in that little piece of brass you see in the cuts. 
All you do is turn down the wick. When you buy a 
new burner, see that you get the EAGLE. For sale by 
all grocers or dealers, or we will send, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. A, or No. 1, 15 cents; B, or No. 2, 
20 cents; D, or No. 3, 25 cents. A requires 5¢-inch 
wick ; B, 1-inch wick; D, 1%-inch wick. Send for our 
little booklet, Don’t Blow. It tells all about it. Address 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO. 
Room 417, Industrial Building, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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